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HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


Ample leg room with approved safety con- 
struction offers maximum seating capacity 
when extended or maximum playing space 
when folded. Compact. easily maintained 
and operated. HORN FOLDING BLEACH. 
ERS are approved in 48 States. 


World's Largest 

Manufacturers of 

Folding Bleachers 
and 

{ Folding Partitions 





FLOOR SPACE 


ROWS HEIGHT 
IN USE CLOSED 
3 4Ft. 9 In. 1 Ft. 8% In. 3 Ft. O In. 
4 6 Ft. 7 In. 2 Ft. Oe In. 3 Ft. 9 In. 
5 8 Ft. 5 In. 2 Ft. 3% In. 4 Ft. 6 In. 
46 10 Ft. 3 In. 2 Ft. 6% In. 5 Ft. 3 In. 
7 12 Ft. 1 In. 2 Ft. 10% In. 6 Ft. O In. 
8 13 Ft. 11 In. 3 Ft. 1% In. 6 Ft. 9 In. 
9 15 Ft. 3 In. 3 Ft 5 In. 7 Ft. 6 In. 
10 17 Ft. 7 In. 3 Ft. 8% In. 8 Ft. 3 In. 
11 19 Ft. 5 In. 3 Ft. 11% In. 9 Ft. O In. 
12 21 Ft. 3 In. 4 Ft. 3¥Y In. 9 Ft. 9 In. 
13 23 Ft. 1 In. 4Ft. 6 In. 10 Ft. 6 In. 
14 24 Ft. 11 In. 4Ft. 9% In. 11 Ft. 3 In. 
15 26 Ft. 9 In. 5 Ft. 1% In. 12 Ft. O In. 
16 28 Ft. 7 In. 5 Ft. 4% In. 12 Ft. 9 In. 
17 30 Ft. 5 In. Sf. 6 kh 13 Ft. 6 In. 
18 ' 32 Ft. 3 In. 5 Ft. 11% In. 14 Ft. 3 In. 
19 34 Ft. 1 In. 6 Ft. 2% In. 15 Ft. O In. 
20 | 35 Ft. 11 In. 6 Ft. 6% In. 15 Ft. 9 In 


"Dimension includes 41/2 in. space between top seat and wall **Height in open position 
same os closed. For Bleachers higher than 20 Rows write for complete details and dimensions. 
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® HORN BROTHERS 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE ESTABLISHED 
COAST TO COAST 
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SLOAN VALVE 
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unequalled records show 


maintenance costs as low as Was per valve per year 


more seoaw Stuth VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 





COMPANY * CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 

















But since floors CAN’T be rinsed properly—choice of a cleaning agent becomes 
doubly important to management. For contrary to popular belief—it isn’t traffic that 
wears out floors . . . it’s improper cleaning with harsh scrubbing compounds or soap 
and water solutions that can’t be rinsed properly . . . and that slowly penetrate the 
pores of the floor causing it to wear out long before it naturally shbuld. That’s why 
building superintendents and maintenance men always choose HILLY ARD neutral 


Chemical Cleaner. 

















Specification Folder. Gives detailed 
information on all HILLYARD 


FLOOR PRODUCTS. Send for 
yours today. There’s a Hillyard 
Maintaineer in your vicinity to work 
with you on any floor problem and 
warehouse stocks are always nearby 
to better serve you. 




















HILLYARD 






SUPER SHINE-ALL 
REQUIRES NO RINSING 


Super Shine-All is not a soap, so leaves no sticky, 
gummy film, or white scum to cause floors to 
deteriorate. Super Shine-All is a thorough, neutral 
cleaner that chemically dissolves dirt and elimi- 
nates all need for rinsing. Easy to apply. U/L 
approved. 

Safe Super Shine-All Cleaner will DOUBLE the 
Life of your FLOORS at HALF the Regular Cost 


O f Maintenance. 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
U. S. A. 
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A plan for adjusting the school to 
the needs of the beginning pupil 
(p. 42) has been put into effect in the 
schools at Lovell, Wyo. of which 
JAMES E. HOUSTON is superintendent. 
Mr. Houston taught in the high school 
at Byron, Wyo., from 1936 to 1938 
and in the Lovell Junior High School 
from 1938 to 1940. He was named 
principal of the Lovell High School in 1940 and superin- 
tendent in 1943. He received his A.B. degree from Brig- 
ham Young University and his M.A. degree from the 
While on a mission for the 


J. E. Houston 


University of Wyoming. 
Mormon Church in the Netherlands, from 1930 to 1933, 
Mr. Houston traveled widely in Europe and learned to 
read, write and speak Dutch. 


The relationship between the com- 
munity of Duluth, Minn., and _ its 
schools is a happy one; Supt. ALVIN 
T. STOLEN tells why on page 44. Mr. 
Stolen formerly was principal and a 
teacher at Hatton, N.D.; he has been 
superintendent at Portland, N.D.; La- 
kota, N.D.; Fergus Falls, Minn.; Eau 
Claire, Wis. He went to Duluth in 


He is a past president of the Wisconsin Superin- 





A. T. Stolen 


1944, 
tendents Association and of the Minnesota Association of 
School Administrators. 

Cooperation and _ participation of 
teachers in school administration are 
advocated by N. DURWARD Cory on 
page 61. Mr. Cory held teaching and 
administrative Indiana 
schools before he became superin- 
tendent of schools at Rochester, Minn., 
in 1948. He formerly taught at Gal- 
veston and Albany and was principal 
at Greentown, supervising principal at Arcadia, and super- 
intendent at Speedway. He received his A.B. degree from 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., and his M.A. from 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


positions in 


Considering the problems he would face in his new job 
as supervising principal of the Morrisville-Eaton Central 
School at Morrisville, N.Y., last fall, MERRILL F. Hurp 
wrote down some ideas about getting started on curricu- 
lum revision (p. 39). He’s now sure his ideas are valid, 
for he says, “Some phases of the proposed program are now 
underway. Other parts are still being considered. How- 









ever, the general ideas expressed in the article are being 
used as a basis for our beginning steps.” Mr. Hurd’s 
professional career to date has been entirely in New York 
State. He formerly was a teacher in rural schools and then 
in the Unadilla Central School; teacher and principal at 
Williamstown Union School; assistant principal of the 
Altmar-Parish Central School, and supervising principal 
of the General Martin Central School at Glenfield. 


FE. GLENN FEATHERSTON, who, on 
page 71, urges the adoption of a uni- 
form system of pupil accounting, has 
been specialist for pupil transportation 
in the U.S. Office of Education since 
1943. Before accepting that position 
he was a high school teacher, high 
school principal, and district superin- 


E. G. Featherston 


tendent in Missouri schools for 16 

years; director of research for the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education for three years, and assistant state super- 
intendent of schools in the same state for two years. He 
received his bachelor’s, master’s and doctor of education 


degrees from the University of Missouri. 


Some lessons to be learned from in- 
dustrial engineering are outlined 
(p. 82) by CHESTER J. CLARK, con- 
sulting engineer associated with 
J. & G. Daverman Company, architects 
and engineers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
He has served as supervising engineer 
on numerous public construction pro- 





C. J. Clark 
grams, such as schools, churches, hos- 


pitals, university buildings, filtration plants, airports and 
buildings for the federal government, and as chief engineer 
for construction of various public utilities and other indus- 
trial plants. Maj. Clark served the War Department in the 
early stages of the national preparedness program in 1940 
as Chief of the section in charge of high speed construction 
of complete munitions plants. Later, as head of the plant 
engineering section, he served the ordnance department 
in supervising the design, construction and maintenance of 
industrial plants for mass production of ordnance material 
in a program aggregating $600,000,000 in construction 
costs. More recently he served as chief engineer for the 
design and supervision of construction of a $100,000,000 
steel plant in Chicago. In addition to his present associa- 
tion with the Grand Rapids firm, Maj. Clark is consulting 
engineer to the Army-Navy Explosives Safety Board and 
also to the Governor's Advisory Council in Illinois for the 
proposed national transport terminal in Chicago. 
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LOCKEROBE PLAN 


MEDART LOCKEROBES 


““SIMULTANEOUS OPENING-MASTER DOOR CONTROL’ 








Medart Steel 
Cabinets pro- 
vide convenient 
and economical 
storage space 
for valuable sup- 
plies and cloth- 
ing. Write for 
descriptive liter- 
ature. 
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@q@Medart Steel 


Lockers avail- 
able in all stand- 
ard types and 
sizes... either re- 
cessed or free 
standing. Write 
for descriptive 
literature. 








Compare the floor plans above. Here is a graphic illustration of 
the practicable possibility of reducing the cubic area of school 
buildings ... representing savings of hundreds of dollars in con- 
struction costs. Compare the recess depth of 16 inch Lockerobes 
with the space waste (and higher upkeep!) of ordinary elementary 
school wardrobes or separate cloakrooms. 


The Medart Lockerobe is a completely enclosed, self-contained 
assembly and may be installed in unfinished recesses, thus entirely 
eliminating today’s costly expenses of plaster or tile walls, overhead 
framing, finished flooring ... and future maintenance costs! 


The Lockerobe, featuring the exclusive “Simultaneous Opening— 
Master Door Control,” was developed by Medart at the request 
and with the cooperation of leading architects and school authori- 
ties to provide a practicable storage facility for elementary school 
use. The teacher, not the pupils, operates the Medart Lockerobe 
.. ensuring safety, quiet ... and order in the classroom. 

FMSO-5 

Write for descriptive literature ...send your 

plans for suggestions. 
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SWEET’S FILE (ARCHITECTURAL) NO. 23g—3a and 23c—8a 
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Film Strips Show Pupils How Rumors Are Spread . . . Small School System 
Sponsors Successful Adult Education Program . . . Booklet Lists Programs 


Prepared by Teachers, Students Available to Community Organizations 





“RUMOR CLINIC,” a film strip 
consisting of only three pictures, is a 
new kind of visual aid now being 
used in the Cincinnati schools. 

When the first picture is shown, 
five pupils are outside of the room. 
They return one by one; the first is 
told about the picture by one of the 
pupils who has seen it; he repeats the 
report to the next to enter the room, 





and so on. Then the picture is again 
flashed on the screen, and the class 
members discuss the accuracy of the 
pupils’ reports. 

When the same procedure is used 
with the other two pictures, accuracy 
in listening and reporting improves 
greatly. The children are surprised to 
learn how much they project their 
feelings and thinking into what they 
hear and how poorly, in some cases, 
they listen. 

The film strip’s main purpose, how- 
ever, is to show the children how 
prejudice and stereotyped thinking 
color what they see. One picture 
shows a streetcar. Standing in the 
aisle are a tall, handsome, well dressed 
Negro and a short, angry, poorly 
dressed white man with an open razor 
in his hand, apparently threatening the 
Negro. 

The seated passengers 
bearded man wearing a long overcoat 
and derby, a Chinese in Chinese dress, 
and several men and women in ordi- 
nary street clothes. 

In one class at which the picture was 
shown, the last report said that the 


include a 


6 


Chinese was threatening the man with 
the derby with the razor while the 
white man and the Negro fought. In 
another class the final report had the 
Negro threatening a woman Carrying 
a baby in her arms. 

The children, by analyzing what 
happened during the reporting and 
why, came to realize how rumors are 
spread and why they are so dangerous. 
BICKLETON, WASH., has demon- 
strated that a small school system— 
in this case one with only five teachers 
—can sponsor a diversified and con- 
structive adult education program. 
When the program was begun this 
fall courses in welding, typing, photog- 
economics were 


raphy and current 
were filled 


offered. All the classes 
to Capacity. 

Since the town is a small agricul- 
tural community, faculty members 
planning the program looked for sound 
practical courses for both men and 
women. A typing course, they de- 
cided, would be fine for the women. 
But what about the men? The schools 
have no shop facilities and, even if 
they did, it was doubtful that anyone 
on the faculty could teach the special- 
ized course required. 

A local garage man solved the prob- 
lem. Since he had been considering 
offering a welding course as a promo- 
tion for his business, he agreed to 
teach 10 welding classes without a 
salary if the school would take over 
the administrative details. 

One of the high school teachers 
taught a current economics course, 
giving lectures on such general sub- 
jects as agriculture, taxes, foreign 
trade, and banking. The final three 
lectures, which were open to the pub- 
lic, were given by a county commis- 
sioner, a state senator, and a Univer- 
versity of Washington professor. 

The local soil conservation 


agreed to teach a course about his 


man 


hobby, photography. Cameras and 
film were discussed in the first three 
classes and printing and enlarging 
negatives in the other seven. Mem- 
bers of the class made the photographs 
for the high school annual. 

A registration fee of $1 was charged 
for each course. Of the $33 collected, 
$7 was spent for photographic sup- 
plies and $10 for the university speak- 
er. The school board received $16 for 
heat and light since the classes were 
held in the evening. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS at 
Caldwell, N.J., listed in a stencil du- 
plicated booklet last year programs 
they had prepared that were available 
to community organizations. They 
enumerated the types of programs that 
could be presented by student groups, 
faculty groups, and individual students 
and faculty members. 
During the 1948-49 
Caldwell teachers appeared 38 times 
and students six times as individual 
speakers at community activities. As 


school year, 





participants in 46 different panels and 
round tables, faculty members made 
91 appearances. One hundred eighty- 
five students appeared in 28 different 
groups. Population of the town is 
approximately 5000. 

“These figures indicate the extent 
to which the public will utilize the 
resources of the school staff and stu- 
dents if given the opportunity,” Paul 
H. Axtell, supervising principal at 
Caldwell, said. 
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"Weve tested and proved every safety 
feature of the Ford School Bus Chassis! 


Chief of Test Drivers, Ford Motor Company 


™ E’VE tested the Ford 

School Bus Safety Chassis 
the way you’d want to test a 
vehicle going into such impor- 
tant work. We’ve thoroughly 
road-tested it for safety ... road- 
tested it for economy .. . road- 
tested it for endurance. We've 
proved the Ford School Bus us 
Chassis with a complete gome- PROVED SAFETY! “The big 15- PROVED ECONOMY! “You'd expect to save gas with Ford 





over. I know you can rely On it ‘to inch rear brakes are real stoppers.” Loadomatic Ignition . . . to save oil with Ford Flightlight aluminum 
provide security for your pupils’ (Other safety features: driveshaft alloy pistons. Our road-tests prove that the Ford V-8 and the Ford 
lives and your taxpa yers’ guards, extended exhaust pipe, heat- Six are extremely economical on both counts.” (Only Ford gives 
dollars!’”’ } shielded fuel tank.) you a choice of V-8 or Six.) 


APPROVED BY SCHOOL BUS 
OPERATORS EVERYWHERE! © 


“Ford buses have the endurance and 
Stamina to deliver longer life than 
other buses we have used, and their 
maintenance costs are very low.” 
CHEBANSE, ILLINOIS 


“We prefer Fords to any others for 
low operating cost, dependableness, 
and real satisfaction.” 

SUMTER COUNTY, S. C. 


“Sixteen of our Fords have given us 


as much as 100,000 miles of service.” N e E. A e 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


PROVED ENDURANCE! “Our tough road-tests “Very | a aie ards ' 
prove that Ford heavy duty axles stand up.” wd Ow maintenance Cost .. . €CO- St ake | fa 
(Other endurance features: Double Channel frames, a operation . . . thorough ia a 

long lived bus type 11-inch Gyro-Grip clutch— Bonus Satisfaction. CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Built construction throughout make Ford the en- *BONUS: “Something given in addition 
to what is usual or strictly due” — Webster, 





durance champion.) 
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Questions and Answers 


For Poor Readers 

What can we do for the nonreader 
or the extremely poor reader when 
we cannot afford to operate special 
education classes?—C.D.L., Pa. 

To meet the needs of these types of 
poor readers in the regular classroom, 
the teacher must organize her group 
to provide for (1) three ability groups 
and (2) individualized special instruc- 
tion. 
becomes valuable 
when the teacher has determined the 
actual development and needs of the 
pupils, selects and uses materials that 
meet their respective needs, and teaches 
according to their stages of develop- 
ment. 

Teaching children who have rela- 
tively comparable ability involves at- 
tention to their common needs and 
similar level of development. Individ- 
ual help should supplement the in- 
structional program by emphasis on 
the unique needs of a pupil. 

Sometimes the exceptional cases 
may get help in two or more classes 
grades below where their chronological 
ages would place such pupils, where 
other, though younger, children will be 
at the same stage of reading develop- 
ment. 

But the poor readers should under- 
stand thoroughly why such special help 
is being provided for their benefit. 
This means that common-sense respect 
for personality is applied—GEORGE C. 
KYTE, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 


Such provision 





High School Lunch Program 

Can school lunch programs be 
made to function as effectively in 
high schools as in grade schools?— 
C.D.L., Pa. 

The school lunch program operates 
more easily in high schools than in 
elementary because usually 
high school students travel farther 
from their homes to school than do 
grade school pupils. Therefore, more 
students than pupils dine away from 
home at noon. Many high school stu- 


schools 


dents have part-time employment so 
that they can afford to purchase more 
substantial lunches than the average 
elementary pupil can. 

The larger volume of business in 
high schools justifies the employment 
of better trained personnel which has 
the ability to prepare and utilize gov- 
ernment donated foods to better ad- 
vantage, and this enlarged volume also 
justifies more up-to-date food prepar- 
ing machinery. 

All these considerations make the 
high school lunchroom a_pleasanter 
place to dine than is the average ele- 
mentary school lunchroom. — FRANK 
O. WASHAM, director, bureau of 
lunchrooms, Chicago public schools. 


Merit-Demerit System 

How effective is a demerit and a 
merit system for a small high school? 
Would you advocate such a system 
as a disciplinary measure?—J.H.T., 
Kan. 

It is assumed here that a merit- 
demerit system implies some type of 
recordkeeping for each student, and 
that “good” conduct and “bad” con- 
duct (or satisfactory and unsatisfac- 
tory achievements) are tabulated. 

I would oppose this plan for the 
following reasons: (1) it makes the 
teacher a kind of policeman with prob- 
able deterioration in teacher-pupil re- 
lations as a result; (2) it tends to 
make students feel less self-respon- 
sible; (3) it is not in keeping with 
views regarding good mental health, 
and (4) the emphasis on merit rating 
suggests an unwholesome approach to 
the problem of competition among 
students—HAROLD G. SHANE, pro- 
fessor of education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


Sunday Sports 

Should we as school administrators 
condone Sunday sports in high 
schools? —F.W.S., N.H. 

It would seem that there is suffi- 
cient time on Saturdays and after 
school hours to operate an adequate 





sports program. The children attend- 
ing public schools come from homes 
of many religious denominations, some 
of which are opposed to physical ac- 
tivities on Sundays, particularly if 
children participate. If sports were 
conducted on Sundays, school person- 
nel would be required to supervise 
them. This, in turn, would necessitate 
additional remuneration or time com- 
pensation, which is difficult to adjust. 
—A. H. PRITZLAFF, director, division 
of health and physical education, Chi- 


CagZ0. 


Selling Candy in Schools 

Should candy be sold in schools? 
—H.R., Va. 

All foods except water furnish en- 
ergy, but candy furnishes energy only, 
with insignificant additions of other 
nutrients. Most other foods furnish 
additional nutrients as well, and many 
of these at costs lower than those for 
candy. Sugar is used in the prepara- 
tion of many dishes, so candy is not 
necessary for the sweet flavors liked 
by children. 

Three things must be kept in mind 
in planning food for sale at school: 

1. The most important function of 
school feeding is to furnish at least 
one-third of the day’s nutrition re- 
quirement for every child. 

2. The amount of money children 
have to spend for lunch is in most 
schools small, and in many schools a 
large number of the children buy no 
food at all. As unemployment in- 
creases in any community this number 
tends to increase, and the average 
amount spent by those who do buy to 
decrease. 

3. Every item sold to children in a 
school lunchroom should be selected 
to furnish maximum nutritional value 
so that the meal may be sold at the 
lowest prices possible. 

When great efforts are being made 
in the lunchroom to serve highly nu- 
tritious meals, it is unfortunate to 
have candy and other similar items 
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for Many Needs—at 
Much Lower Construction Costs 


Many schools, colleges and universities 
chi ob will have adapted BUTLER Steel Buildings to 
their individual needs, at construction 


costs saving up to 50%! 
If you are trying to solve a school building 


problem, investigate these outstanding 
features of BUTLER Steel Buildings: 





aa @ Permanent, Fire-Safe Construction. 
GYMNASIUM ® Low Cost 
‘ @ Complete Line of Sizes 
@ Full Usable Space 
@ Low Maintenance Cost 









@ Attractive Appearance 
@ Truss-Clear Roofs 
@ Easily Erected 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALESBURG, ILL. ° RICHMOND, CALIF. ° MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





KANSAS CITY, ° 





Write vs today. For prompt reply, address Dept. NS24, office nearest you: 
We will be glad 7349 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 

to send you the 949DD 6th Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

name of your near- Dept. NNN, Shipyard No. 2, P.O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 
est distributor and Send information on Butler Steel Buildings for use as 


complete informa- 

tion about the : Fe aa et a 

Butler Steel Build- Name ee eee ee eee 

ing for your needs. 

Mail the coupon Address —=—<——$————— Sas 
NOW! City Se State eee 
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sold in competition at other points 
in the school or on the school grounds. 

High sugar intake inhibits appetite 
and in all probability provides condi- 
tions that increase dental caries. Hab- 
its of eating foods that contain large 
amounts of sugar should not be en- 
couraged at school. 

Children who have only small 
amounts of money should not be of- 
fered an opportunity to purchase foods 
containing less than maximum food 
values. — MARY DEGARMO BRYAN, 
head, institution management, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Rest Period for First Graders 

Do most schools have a rest period 
or sleep period for first-grade pupils? 
How much time is used for this?— 
H.K.K., Wyo. 

We provide relaxation periods be- 
tween activities but no sleep period or 
rest period for first-grade pupils. For 
relaxation the children might skip 
around the room, rest their heads on 
the desks, or any number of other 
things, as the teacher wishes—DON 
C. ROGERS, assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary education, Chi- 
CagZ0. 


Supervisor for Small System 

Is it advisable to employ a super- 
visor in a school system with an en- 
rollment of 950 pupils?—V.N., R.I. 

For most school systems as small as 
this it is not advisable to employ a 
supervisor. Common good practice is 
to organize the programs of the su- 
perintendent of schools and the school 
principals so that they become the 
supervisory officers. The principal, for 
example, should devote at least 40 per 
cent of his time to supervision. This 
time is obtained by releasing him from 
teaching. Also the principal and the 
superintendent will obtain time to su- 
pervise, if adequate clerical help is 
employed—GEORGE C. KYTE, profes- 
sor of education, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 


Should Public Know Salaries? 

Should the public know the salaries 
of teachers, administrators and other 
school employes?—M.P.F., Kan. 

YES. The schools belong to the pub- 
lic, which pays the salaries of teach- 
ers, administrators and other employes. 
Consequently, it seems to me that the 
public has a perfect right to know how 
its money is being used—EDWARD E. 
KEENER, assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel, Chicago. 
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1.NOQ MAINTENANCE COST! 4. NO WARP, ROT, RATTLE, 
Adlake Windows need no painting, stick or swell, ever, with weather- 
no maintenance other than routine defying Adlake Windows! 
washing. 
5. EASY INSTALLATION! 
2. MINIMUM AIR INFILTRATION! You put Adlake Windows into com- 
A unique combination of non-metal- pleted masonry openings. It’s so easy 
lic weatherstripping and patented to do that a perfect job is assured if 
serrated guides assures maximum the simple instructions are carried an 
weathertightness. out. 
3. FINGER-TIP CONTROL! 6. STURDY, LUSTROUS ALUMINUM 
You can raise and lower an Adlake construction makes Adlake Windows 
Window with one finger—millions the most beautiful windows on the 
of times—each operation as smooth market today. And their beauty 
and fast as the one before. lasts! 
IF YOU PLAN to build or remodel, why not drop us a post card today 
for complete data? Address: 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 
No obligation, of course. 
THE 
COMPANY 
Established 1857 
ELKHART, INDIANA e New York ¢ Chicago 
TRADE MARK 
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supplier for the 


first time. 


THESE AUTHORIZED 
SCHOOL DEALERS ARE 
READY TO HELP YOU 


ALABAMA 
American Seating Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
John R. Moffitt Co., Inc., 
ontgomery 


ARIZONA 
Marston Supply Co., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
All-State Supply Corp., Little Rock 


COLORADO 
Centennial School Supply Co., 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT 
J. L. Hammett Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DELAWARE 
American Seating Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Flowers School Equipment Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


FLORIDA 
American Seating Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bowen Supply Co., Plant City 
GEORGIA 


American Seating Co., Atlanta 


IDAHO 


Ny 0 W | Available 


from your school 





ENDUR 


furnish proper ligt al 
alues glare-free, paste 
shades recommended by ligh 
7 
and color engineers. Ihe 
CAI C\/ICTS Ym lat bY 
ENDUR SYSTEM COLOR 
CHART groups these colors so that 
you can easily select harmonizing 
color schemes with the assurance that f 
‘al | 1 suri 
light reflectances will be scientifically 
3 necessary 
correct 
CCAIR cr CODIC ) 
ENDUR ‘500 SERIES Paint is self- 
priming (a single coat primes, seals 


f \ 
rinishes); 
f 


ana 


smootn ana 


fodor-free (no disagreeable 
mamell’); quick drying (dries com- 


self-levelling 
free of brush or lap marks); 






ENDUR “500” SERIES 


Self- priming wall, ceiling and woodwork 














paint with an emulsified rubber base. Comes 
in a series of colors having proper light re- 
flectance values for use in modern classrooms. 





pletely in 20 minutes); one-coat cover- 
ing (a single coat covers almost any 
ace, although two coats may be 


for best some 


results on 


types of new work); and washable 


y 
\aries 


“paint square 


able in 14 colors and white. 
gallon covers approximately 400-500 
feet. 
proximately 1c per square foot. 


(repeated washings do not change 
its light reflectance value). It is avail- 


One 


Material cost — ap- 


Northern School Supply Co., 
Great Falls, Montana 


4 Lhe, 9 BA Be 


@ 
i i * 1 


Be 


~ 





ILLINOIS 
Blackwell-Wielandy Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INDIANA 
Modern School Supply, Indianapolis 


KANSAS 
Hoover Bros., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


School Specialty Supply, Salina 
LOUISIANA 


Rowley Co., Inc., New Orleans 


MAINE 
J. L. Hammett Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MARYLAND 
Flowers School Equipment Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
J. L. Hammett Company, Cambridge 


12 





MICHIGAN 
Michigan School Service, Inc., 
Lansing 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 
Lawrence-Allen School Supply, 
Greenwcod 
MISSOURI 
Hoover Bros., Inc., Kansas City 
Blackwell-Wielandy Co., St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Northern School Supply Co., 
Great Falls 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


J. L. Hammett Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SUPPLIER FOR COMPLETE DET 


NEW JERSEY 
American Seating Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. L. Hammett Company, Newark 


NEW YORK 
American Seating Co., Syracuse 


Long Island Institutional Equipment 
Co., Inc., Mineola, L. I. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Southern School Supply, Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Northern School Supply Co., Fargo 


OREGON 
Northern School Supply Co., 
Portland 





PENNSYLVANIA 
American Seating Co., Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 
J. L. Hammett Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
American Seating Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Book & Stationery Co., 
Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE ) 
Athens Equipment Co., Athens 


TEXAS 
Hoover Bros., Inc., Temple 
Texas School Supply Co., 
San Antonio 
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FOR MODERN INTERIORS IN (7 or //qw SCHOOLS 


In the Endur System, your. school supplier — the man you know — at last has all the paint products 





See 


necessary for the scientific interior decoration of modern, co-ordinated classrooms. Each 
¥ - 











@}°aD A & A "4010 
mu 7 ua - 
ENDUR “”200” SERIES ENDUR “”300” SERIES 
GREEN NON-SLIP* 
CHALKBOARD FLOOR PAINT 
RESURFACER FOR WOOD OR CONCRETE 
ail a A durable, attractive floor 
i nage ecg finish specially aesignea 
completely resurlace old for use on concrete. Resists 
worn slate or compositior nace! aerogenes 
chalkboards in scientific- i ad chee: See 
ally approved color by ap- : 3 er eines 


plying ENDUR 2-24 GREEN 


concrete floors — keeps 


es them from harboring germs of athlete's foot, etc. 
Chalkboard Resurfacer with brush or spray gun. Ideal for shower and locker rooms, lunch rooms, 
For new school ¢ construction ask your school sup- corridors and stairways. 
plier about ENDUR CHALKBOARDS of industrial *ENDUR “300” SERIES aa 
tempered Duolux to which smooth, durable ENDUR Oe ke a 
ro ene oe een ee vcieioneaagpilact particles of silicon carbide C‘carborundum’’) and 
200" SERIES surfaces have been factory applied. aluminum oxide (highly abrasive material used for 
Also available in ENDUR : ) GREEN, a darker grinding wheels). These particles are uniformly 
shade with slightly lower light reflectance value for suspended in a rubber base by a special process. 
use where maximum contrast between board and They bond the paint to the surface to assure highl 
chalk is required. durable and virtually slip-proof floors. 
Gallon 


vers approximately 250 square feet for a 


ako pee of only 3c per square foot 


Gallon covers approximately 500-600 square feet! 
Material cost — approximately 2c per square fodty 





of the Endur System products — chalkboard resurfacer — ceiling, wall and wood- 
work paint — non-slip floor finishes — come in colors that, when used as indicated on 
the Endur System Color Chart, assure correct light reflectance values and 


brightness contrasts within the acceptable 3:1 helios ratio range. 





N 
VERMONT 1 ENDUR 46 CORNHILL: B ' 
J. L. Hammett Company Oo R ‘ DEPT 3 the Endur 
Cambridge, Mass. 4 ging Color Chart, Oo” | 
ot | tlemen ceulars, incluain i} 
VIRGINIA ¢ 4 otal Please send me full particule \ 
Flowers School Equipment Co., \ea \ 
ichmon “ System for Moder® Schoo!s ati 
ys bs Bee 1 
WASHINGTON i Sa 1 
Northern School Supply Co., Seattle 1 all mma 
1 Name—— ? aa 
WEST VIRGINIA : - . 1 
Kyle & Company, Clarksburg eee == \ 
| School ee 7 ad - 
WISCONSIN i - ——— asaa= 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. § City, Zone ii on 0 
— = 
~ 1 ond Srate— -——= on 
WYC MING a -——o™ 


Northern School Supply Co., 
Great Falls, Montana 
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S 
announcing 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


the typewriter that saves teaching time... 
































makes learning easier 


Yes, progressive teachers and school officials are discovering 





that there’s no typewriter to compare with the new Remington 
Super-riter when it comes to speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 
The Super-riter has been efficiency-tested to serve both as a 
valuable teaching and learning tool and its work-saving, time-saving 
features enable the Super-riter to meet any typing requirement. 
Here’s why: 

e Tempo-Touch Action! This new principle speeds typebars to printing 
point—permits faster typing than ever before. The Super-riter 

truly responds to the touch and rhythm of the individual operator. 

e Super-Plus Values! The Super-riter has everything for effortless 
typing: exclusive finger-fit keys, a longer writing line, exclusive 
one-key Keyboard Margin Control, exclusive Perfect Positioning 
Scale, new 3-position paper bail, exclusive Page End-i-cator .. . 


you get all these and more with Super-riter. 


Make the Stper-riter Savings Test in your school today! 


Copyright 1950 by Remingion Rand Ine, 





Ingenious Perfect Positioning Scale 
This newly developed, exclusive feature 
epitomizes work simplification for the 
typist. The perfect positioning scale—with 
zero in the center—permits instant, ac- 
curate setting of absolutely identical 
margins and positive centering of type- 
written material on the page. 


FOS ed Seegle 
Pid ig he Fa 


Exclusive Key Release Revolutionary Fold-A-Matic Construction 










Provides a solution to frayed tempers Amazing engineering ingenuity is revealed in 
and lost time caused by jammed keys. the Fold-A-Matic construction of the Super-riter 
The Key Release is a simplified one- ... providing important savings in extending the 
finger operation. By simply pressing the life of the typewriter. Reduces special adjust- 
key, the typist can, in less than a second, ments or servicing, permits instant access to all ; 
cause the jammed keys to fall back into vital operating parts. 


place without any effort or bother. 
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Remington Rand, Room TS-1224-A, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Please send me valuable FREE 16 page technical bulletin: “An Efficient 
Typing Station.” 





(if 
Sid 


i . : — / Name — nee Title 
FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS Sikes 
‘ ie Address_ 
City . a State 


lite ai 
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your studen:; 


need this 


training 


now! 





Many of the more desirable office positions 
can be filled only by an operator with the 
ability to operate modern business 


machines with speed and accuracy. 





THE NATIONAL CASH 


16 





REGISTER COMPANY ~~ 


Give your students the training they need 
for these above-average positions. Develop 
their speed, skill, and efficiency on the 


office machines most used today. 


Are your students familiar with the 

National Typewriting-Bookkeeping 

Machine? Its simplicity of operation and 
time-saving efficiency are equally appreci- 

ated in the large accounting department 


or in the small office. 


Call your local National representative 
for information, or write to the Company 


at Dayton 9, Ohio. 








CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 
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TOP LEVEL FOR 
MANIPULATIVE TASKS 





TOP AT CONVENTIONAL 
10° SLOPE 





4 } 
» FOR EA 
TO BOOK B 
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) 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 


EDUCATION MOLE 
OUR FUTURE 


Wy 


BETTER SCHOOLS MAKE 
serten Communimies | 


DESK 


KEY TO THE } CO-ORDINATED CLASSROOM 


Co-ordinated classroom environment means 
complete co-ordination of seating, lighting. and 
decoration for better posture and better vision, 
as determined by leading authorities after long 
research. This new American Universal Desk is 


FREE! H rite for neu free illustrated booklet, 
“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd 
Harmon, covering all factors of completely co- 


ordinated classroom environment. 


the first to meet all co-ordinated classroom 
requirements, with exclusive 3-position desk 
top, fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 30% to 55% 
light reflectance, and other modern features. 
Write today for full information. 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


cAmeucan Sealing Company 


Grand Rapids 2. Michigan + Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School. Auditorium. Church, Theatre, ‘Transportation, 


Stadium Seating and Folding Chairs 











EKOTAPE'S cectaliaredditeg done 


Everyone knows and thoroughly enjoys the music 
of Xavier Cugat. His trained and competent judg- 
ment of tone quality is professional evidence that 
further backs the claim of EKOTAPE to high fidel- 
ity of tone when he states, “I have been using the 
Webster Electric Ekotape recorder, and have found 
it to be one of the best and finest tape recorders 
on the present-day market.” 

Whether you're using a tape recorder for music or 
the speaking voice, true tone quality is of utmost 
importance... you can secure this outstanding 
quality with EKOTAPE. For proof ...ask your 
dealer for a demonstration. If the dealer near you 
doesn't handle EKOTAPE, write and we will ar- 
range a demonstration for you. 


WEBSTER WW ELECTRIC 


nsin + Established 1909 . Export Dept 








Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wise 
13 East 40th Street, Pew York 1é, Hd. ¥. Cable Address: “Arab”, New York Cit 
, y 


“Where Quality Is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation" 





QUALITY... 


... describes this EKOTAPE tape recorder and repro- 
ducer... that features dual channels of amplification 
8 inch quality speaker « fast forward and rewind « in- 
stant start and stop ¢ positive erasing * bass and treble 
tone control » true high fidelity tone qualities. Hear and 
see these features... have EKOTAPE demonstrated. 
Also available with remote start-and-stop foot control. 
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you can BE SURE.. te its 


Westinghouse 








Why is this hard to read ? 


We don’t have to answer that question—you can _ tion of the right equipment . . . applied right. 
see for yourself. This is one of many classroom Westinghouse offers both. A choice of equip- 
problems that causes teaching difficulties for you ment engineered to solve specific classroom prob- 
—creates a lighting problem for us. lems and qualified engineering service... men who 


The answer to this problem takes a combina- know how to apply this equipment, economically. 
J-04285 


This story, a customer's approach 
to classroom problems—is in the 
“ABC Plan for School Lighting,” 
B-4556. Whether you plan light- 
ing, buy lighting, or install light- "Saeed: —) 
ing this book should be on your 
desk.W rite Westinghouse Electric 


Westi nghouse ri, Pome | 
PLANNED & 
LIGHTING 

PAYS 
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PROFESSIONAL QUALITY projection 
for your School huditorium 


| q ) 
a a 
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- | } . . . 
More Brilliant Projection, 
Saf Easier O i 
after, Easier Operation 
. . . . 
High Fidelity Sound Reproduction 
For large audiences—or school assemblies where you want to show impor- 
tant films to the entire student body at one time—this unit assures pro- 
jection at the “professional level.” This new, improved Ampro hi-intensity \ 
16mm. are projector shows clearer, sharper, brighter pictures that increase 
student interest. The natural, life-like high-fidelity sound reproduction : 
keeps youngsters alert, attentive—learning more from every sound movie. 
The many features that make the Ampro Arc-20 easier to operate, safer. 
more portable include: time-tested Ampro sound head and projector 
mechanism; triple-claw protective film movement; simplified thread- 
ing; centralized lubrication; automatic fire shutter; heat filter; multi- 
purpose amplifier; complete disassembly into small, readily portable ' 
units ... and a host of other unusual advantages. 
BOOTHS TO WORK! 
e 
Convert that idle projection booth 
in your school into a permanent 
projection set-up that can be put ) 
to use at a moment’s notice. You 


can show more sound movies to 
larger audiences in less time and 
at a lower cost per pupil with 
the new, Ampro Arc-20 in your 
auditorium projection booth. 


WRITE in TODAY for full details, specifications and prices 


on the improved Ampro Arc-20 16mm. Hi-Intensity are 
projector. See how easy it is to increase the effective- 





*Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Off. 






Silent ness of your school audio-visual program. Ask also 
ude projecto"® for the booklets: ‘‘Amazing Story of Sound Movies’”’ j 
and ‘‘A New Tool for Teaching’”’... they are FREE. ’ 
= .....  AMPRO CORPORATION 
a 2865 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Subsidiary 
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tor long-suffering 


| school floors 


THERE’S NOTHING 
LIKE A 





Those scuffling young feet can’t hurt 
corridors—when there's a Clarke Floor 
Maintainer on the job! 

The fast-working Clarke whisks 
away tracked-in mud and sand... 
scrubs, waxes, polishes, steel-wools 
and sands all types of floors . . . keeps 

| corridors, classrooms, gymnasiums 
} clean and sanitary. 

 F Your janitor will like the Clarke be- 
y cause it makes work easier! Floors 
. cleaned with a Clarke keep their finish 
longer, in spite of heavy traffic. And 
Clarke Floor Maintainers are smooth 









@ Improved ““finger-tip” 


action safety switch 


’ CLARKE 
FLOOR 
MAINTAINER 





lark 
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Clarke! 


@ Adjustable handle to 
“fit the operator 


SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


504 CLAY AVENUE e MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 






operating, easy to handle, quiet and 
perfectly balanced. 

You'll like the Clarke—because it’s 
quality-built, fully guaranteed, to give 
years of uninterrupted service. 


Don't forget the handy Clarke Duo 

. the portable sander-polisher, 
ideal for sanding “John loves Mary” 
off school desks and window sills! 
It's also great for Manual Training 
Department use as a 6 in 1 tool.* 

Write, wire or telephone for infor- 
mation or a demonstration. 


CLARKE DUO 
SANDER POLISHER 


@ Ideal for sanding school 
desks, polishing lockers, etc. \ 






* @ Sands, polishes, buffs, 
wirebrushes, drills, grinds 






@ A “must” for small 





repair jobs 


@ A size to meet 
every school need 
and budget 





Clarke Floor Maintainers and the Duo Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Sales and Service Branches 
in All Principal Cities. 










.» behind famous 
facades 
everywhere 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE 


From lunchroom to luxury hotel there’s Autosan equipment to fit your 
kitchen. And Colt Autosan Dishwashers and Mixers are built better to 





last longer! 


Follow the lead of the many famous restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
schools and institutions who have found that it pays to buy the best... 
Colt Autosan! Ask your dealer or write for complete line information. 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 























THE HOTEL NEW YORKER 
Rack Model Rack Conveyor Belt Conveyor Model Vertical Mixer 4 
Dishwasher, 1250 Model Dishwasher, Dishwasher, 6500 
dishes per hour 2400 Dishes per hour dishes per hour 
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THE HOTELS STATLER 





HARTFORD HOSPITAL 











WHITE TOWER RESTAURANTS | 


“AUTOSAN / ir 


DISHWASHING, SANITIZING, DRYING and MIXING MACHINES 
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Salad Wagic 


THAT BUILDS A REPUTATION! 


C= salads are one sure signpost of a good 
place to eat. And since your “salad reputation” 
depends so greatly on the dressing you use, it is 
false economy to top good salad makings with 
less than the best! 


@ Prepared from famous Heinz White Vinegar, 
blended with selected eggs, fine oil and other choice 
ingredients, Heinz 57 Salad Dressing points up the 
flavor of your salads to perfection. 


e Ask your Heinz Man to show you the many 


» advantages of using famous Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 


HEINZ ©?) 


Salad Dressing 











yo tte CLEAN YP / 
0, rent HYORO-SCRAP 


% Eliminates HAND SCRAPPING, 


PRE-DISHWASHING MACHINE Brushing, Flushing 
3 Operates on FREE HOT WATER 
... replenished by hot overflow 

water from dishwashing machine. 


%& EASY TO CLEAN! 





Another great Toledo-Sterling Machine 
that saves labor and pares kitchen costs 
—the HYDRO-SCRAP automatically 
removes food scraps from china, 
glasses and table silver prior to 
mechanical washing! Teams up with 
any standard dishwashing machine— 
installed kt2tween the soiled dish 
table and the entrance end of the 
dishwasher. The Hydro-Scrap flushes 
table refuse from the entire contents of 
the dishrack. Soluble matter goes down 
the drain. Insoluble matter is discharged 
onto brass Separator Screen, and is 
raked directly into garbage can at end of 
meal period. No dripping refuse con- 
tainer to handle! Practical and efficient 
for today’s needs... backed by Toledo 
engineering and precision manufacture. 
Send for Bulletin No. SD-10. Toledo Scale 
Company, Sterling Division, Toledo 12, O. 














WEIGH IT OUT! Toledo 
SPEEDWEIGH over-and- 
under scales provide speedy, 
accurate weighing of por- 
tions. Use Toledo receiving 
scales to accurately weigh in 
foods. 













DISHWASHERS 
> PEELERS...BURNISHERS 












PEELERS for Potatoes and Vegetables... 
complete line, 15, 30, 45, 50,60 and 70 
capacities, Rapid operation — easy 
cleaning. 


| CONVEYOR DISHWASHING MACHINES... 
in a full range of sizes and capacities. 


; NATIONAL RESTAURANT 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Chicago, May 23-26 
Toledo Exhibit 
Booths 716-17-18-19 
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CHOPPERS. New Speed... 
gtavity feed... three models. 





IN-WEIGHING. The world’s most 
widely used portable dial scale. 
Accurate, rapid, dependable. 


Fda ts EF OLED QO... 2h the way! 








SAWS. Big capacity...new speed 
and ease in cleaning. 
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SCHIEBER YY “i 
G2-weal FOLDING TABLES and BENCHES 
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MULTIPLE USE OF SPACE 
OFFERS IMPORTANT ECONOMIES IN | 
SCHOOL DESIGN 


Just as teaching methods change, so does the trend in 
school design. Space saving and other benefits of 
In-Wall equipment is attested to by satisfactory installa- 
tions in hundreds of cities. 





Not only are lunchroom areas eliminated, so are table 
and chair storage areas. Now, more students can be 
served in less space. 


es efetee 





Tables and benches roll down from the wall on rubber 
casters. No lifting. Easier cleaning after lunch period. 
Equipment for 200 students can be raised or lowered 
in 8 minutes. Ruggedly constructed — no service | 
problems. | 


Your architect has complete 
information in his Sweet's 
Catalog file, or write us direct. 


Schieber Mfg. Co. 


12726 Burt Road Detroit 23, Michigan 


SCHIEBER 





W- 
FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES 
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NO. 1 of 5 SOUND Reasons Why 
Simpsen Acoustical Tile is 
PREFERRED in School Buildings 
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QUALITY 
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SINCE 1895- 


HIGHER SOUND 
ABSORPTION 
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WASHABLE FINISH 
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SIMPSON HAS ALL 5 
» HOLLOKORE DRILLED 
PERFORATIONS 
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FINISHED BEVELS 
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MORE BEAUTIFUL & EFFICIENT 
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CAL ULE 


Simpson Logging Company, Sales Division, 1065 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 1, Washington 





THESE SIMPSON ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS OFFER YOU A COMPLETE ACOUSTICAL SERVICE 


ARIZONA 
M, H. Baldwin, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 
Cramer Company, San Francisco, Fresno, Sacramento 
Larson Bros., San Diego 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
IDAHO 
Continental Lumber Company, Boise 


ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Company, Chicago 


KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Wichita 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Company, Baton Rouge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Omaha 


OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Company, Inc., Okla 1oma City & Tulsa 


OHIO 

The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Company 

Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield & Toledo 
OREGON 

Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
TENNESSEE 

D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Memphis, Nashville 
TEXAS 

Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 

General Supply Company, San Antonio 

Otis Massey Company, Ltd., Houston 
UTAH 

Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 

Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 
WISCONSIN 


Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
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Measure of 
Value in 

Floor Care 

and Maintenance 
IS Quality 

and Service 


Your complete satisfaction with floor care is assured by the proven 





92-year Masury-Young record of service. Under the Myco Plan — 
SURVEY — RECOMMENDATION — INSTRUCTION and IN- 
SPECTION —the result is real value in terms of standardized care 
that yields safe, attractive, longer-lasting school floors. Our Masury- 


Young brochure on floor care is yours for the asking. 


MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 


Compounding cleaners, dressings and chemicals for floors since 1857 
76 ROLAND STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK 11 WEST 42ND STREET KANSAS CITY 950 DIERKS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 10 SOUTH LASALLE STREET DETROIT 124 BOOK BUILDING | 
LOs ANGELES 40 SEATON STREET MINNEAPOLIS 253 PLYMOUTH BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 465 CALIFORNIA STREET PORTLAND, ORE, 1011 S. W. 6TH AVENUE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. P. O. BOX 3412 
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Ceco Steel Joist Construction 


Achieved 


Informal Residential Design 


One of the new concepts of school construction 
comes under the high sounding term of “optimum 
psychological environment.” Actually, it is quite 
simple—it’s just making the school seem less 
formidable, less like an institution, more like 
home. This informal residential character was 
achieved by Perkins & Will, Chicago architects, 
in designing the Blythe Park School, Riverside, 
Illinois. Here, Ceco steel joists were used to 





in Schools is the 


“Home-Like Look’ 






Perkins & Will, architects Hedrich-Blessing, photos 






provide large square ‘‘flexible” classrooms (30 
square feet per pupil). Wide span areas were 
obtained~also unobstructed floor space and neat 
trim ceilings, yet there was no sacrifice of 
strength and safety in construction. The result, 
a pleasant home-like structure—a child centered 
school— modern— functional, beautiful too. Stee/ 
joists are light, easy to install, self centering. 
Ducts, wiring, piping are concealed. Cost is low. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








CECO 
STEEL 





® 


General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


/n construction products CECO ENGINEERING wmekes the Lig difterence 
















New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
cabinets ‘as shown above). 
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NE look at these inviting new heating and ventilating 
units tells you that here is utility, beauty and modern 
design pleasingly combined to insure comfort and to improve 


the appearance of any classroom. 


Designed expressly for schools, Nesbitt Syncretizers are 
available individually or completely integrated with match- 


ing storage and display cabinets. 


So, whether you’re planning to modernize or to construct 
a new building, give your pupils and instructors the highest 
known degree of classroom comfort by installing the latest 
in heating and ventilating units. Ask your nearest American 
Blower Branch Office for data on Nesbitt Syncretizers and 


all other equipment for ventilating and air conditioning. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Saritarp corporation 
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Pearl Buck’s Argument 

EACHING, here in the United States, is an easy job. 

... Increasing salaries will not bring better teachers.... 
The truth is that we already pay too much for what we 
are getting.” The words are those of Pearl S. Buck (Mrs. 
Richard J. Walsh), Pulitzer Prize author, quoted from 
the chapter, “Children in Education,” in her recent book 
“American Argument.’ 

Pearl Buck has lived 40 of her 57 years in China. Her 
childhood education was not under the guidance of kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers in an American public 
school; rather it was that of the child of a missionary in 
China. She writes of her home high in the hills above the 
Yangtze River and of the attention she received from 
Chinese nurses. We hope that her books about China are 
more profound than her knowledge of public schools in 
this country today. 

Neither has her teaching experience added to her under- 
standing of the teaching profession. She was an instructor 
for 10 years (1921-31) in various universities in Nanking, 
China. Nevertheless, Pearl Buck thinks she knows what's 
wrong with our schools. She writes, “As it is now, the 
process of education goes haltingly and stupidly for all but 
the few natural readers among us. . . . The major weakness 
of American education today is that our people have never 
learned to read easily. Having no foundation, they cannot 
be educated properly or continue their own adult education 
as they should.” 

Mrs. Buck describes in detail how she would have the 
first years of school devoted to varied forms of reading 
until the child “can read anything anywhere.” She envisions 
a curriculum based on book learning. 

The other “radical” change proposed by Mrs. Buck is in 
the selection of teachers. She comments: “There was a 
time in our history when it was an honor to be a teacher, 
an honor even to go to school. Today teachers have lost 
the respect of the public and education is a hated word.” 

The author of “American Argument” would start this 
“radical” reform by building reverence for learning and 
knowledge. The place to begin, she says, is with teachers: 
“Teachers must be men and women chosen for trained 
intelligence and character. Character must include courage 
and integrity—courage to protest against such abuse as the 
schools being used by politicians, integrity to consider the 
children first.” 

We wonder, Pearl Buck, what you think of the rank 
and file members of the teaching profession. Are you im- 
plying that they lack character and intelligence? Are you 
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implying that they are shirkers, dimwits and exploiters of 
children? 

“American Argument,” published by John Day Company 
in 1949, is described as a “talk book” written by Pearl 
Buck in collaboration with Eslanda Goode Robeson, the 
wife of Paul Robeson. Mrs. Robeson’s ideas and expe- 
riences are quoted extensively. She, too, thinks “our teach- 
ing system is very bad.” But she believes that the average 
teacher is underpaid and has too long hours, too large 
classes, and too much homework. 

“Teachers,” she writes, “should be carefully selected for 
personality as well as training, should be well paid and 
given shorter hours and smaller classes. Then they could 
take on more responsibility for their pupils.” 

Mrs. Robeson blames boards of education. She de- 
scribes the ones with real power as “old and reactionary 
—frozen into their jobs politically or bureaucratically.” 

“American Argument” is well named. It provokes argu- 
ment by challenging traditions, questioning social institu- 
tions, and amplifying prejudices. It should be read because 
it represents the thinking of two well known women in 
American life, one the prolific writer of novels that have 
greatly influenced American ideas about China and its cul- 
ture, the other the wife of the American Negro singer 
whose activities on behalf of communism have received 
much publicity. Not all of its challenging criticisms are 
as smug as Pearl Buck's panaceas for public education. 


As Germans See Us 


NDREAS VOELKER, a German educator and editor 

visiting in this country, was one of the first to read 

this month's interview with the former director of educa- 

tional and cultural relations of the office of the High Com- 

missioner for Germany. Said he, “It’s true. I agree with 
every word Dr. Grace has said.” 

Mr. Voelker is president of the young teachers’ asso- 
ciation in Wuerttemberg Baden and editor of a teachers’ 
publication. He was the guest of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
in Chicago on February 14. His observations verify the 
conditions and problems of education in Germany as de- 
scribed by Dr. Alonzo G. Grace (Pp. 3-35). 

“The German people mistaken 
notion of life in America,” he said. “The thing that sur- 
prised me most the first few days of my visit in this coun- 
try was the fact that your kind of democracy also produces 
a fine culture. In Germany we think of the American 
people as being only materialistic and mechanical. You 
must remember, however, that about the only way we 


have a and distorted 
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have of judging Americans is by the soldiers you send to 
our country and the kind of lives they and their families 
lead.” 

He points out, too, that in Occupied Germany the Rus- 
sians attach much greater importance to education than do 
the British, French or Americans. The teachers in the Rus- 
sian zone are paid much better salaries and are provided 
with more abundant and more attractive teaching aids. 

Mr. Voelker observed that the Russians, operating 
through German Communists, maintain a much greater 
control of the personnel and content of the education 
program. To make sure that the school children get only 
the proletariat point of view, the Russians will not permit 
anyone to become a teacher unless he comes from the 
“working class.” “Had I wanted to be a teacher in the 
Russian zone,’ Mr. Voelker said, “I would have been 
rejected because my parents were not members of the 
proletariat.” 

Editor Voelker and his fellow German educators who 
have been visiting in this country will do much, we hope, 
to bring back to their own people a better understanding 
of the American way of life. But they cannot do it alone. 
Evidence is accumulating that our own government is 
bungling and blundering in its education policies for 
Occupied Germany. Upon educators of this country falls 
the responsibility of getting the facts before the people. 
Dr. Grace tells why and how American public opinion 
must demand a more effective program. 


Four Million New Teachers 


ELEVISION is rapidly becoming the preschool teacher 

of the child. It reaches the very young child ahead of 
and in competition with the nursery and kindergarten 
teacher. It teaches by vivid visualization before the teacher 
can do so by example or with the printed word. It inval- 
idates or makes almost hopeless the traditional methods 
of the kindergarten. Cowboys and killing, murder 
mysteries, wrestling and Milton Berle’s antics are the 
things the youngsters want to imitate. 

Television is spreading across the country much more 
rapidly than did radio. Production of 1,000,000 sets in 
1948 jumped to 2,800,000 in 1949, and an estimated 
4,000,000 sets will be produced in 1950. Stations now 
operating have a potential viewing audience of nearly 65 
per cent of the nation’s families, 14 per cent of which 
already have sets. The expansion of coaxial cables and 
the development of microwave relay stations will soon 
bring television within the range of most homes in this 
country. ; 

The effectiveness of television as a teacher, for good or 
bad, is much greater than that of radio. Essentially a 
motion picture, television brings into the home and the 
school both the evils and the educational opportunities of 
the movies. The combination of the three—movies, radio 
and television—constitutes an influence upon both child 
and adult which public education cannot control and is 
quite helpless to direct. 

A committee speaking for the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals directs attention to the ex- 
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panding influence of these media and offers some sug- 
gestions. It reports, in part: 

“The problem is not so much to distinguish those 
motion pictures which are suitable for youth from those 
which are suitable for adults as it is to get rid of intrin- 
sically immoral pictures which are fit for no one. In the 
first part of this task the schools as well as the industry 
have a direct responsibility, for they provide the medium 
in which standards become crystallized in the minds of the 
young. 

“Children of secondary school age are subjected to 
radio entertainment for approximately four hours a day. 
Mercifully, they are protected from ‘soap operas’ by their 
daytime occupation in school. But there are other types 
of programs available during youth’s four-hour listening: 
‘Give-away’ programs whose sole appeal lies in the mil- 
lion-to-one chance that the listener may receive some- 
thing for nothing; musical programs of inferior quality 
whose masters of ceremonies praise performers who evi- 
dence little if any artistic achievement; mystery and horror 
broadcasts—all these have bad psychological effects upon 
teen-agers. 

“Television inherits all the duties and responsibilities of 
its forebears. By taking heed of the errors committed by 
the motion picture and radio industries, and by seeking 
competent advice as to both ‘what the public wants’ and 
what will best serve the needs and interests of the public, 
television has the opportunity to avoid the pitfalls usually 
inherent in the developmental years of any medium of 
entertainment. The association recommends that counsel 
be sought from educators on all other levels, from religious 
arbiters, parents and interested laymen in formulating a 
code of principles, policies and regulations for the gov- 
ernance of television’s entire entertainment program.” 


One Thing at a Time 


HE conversation shifted to that persistent question for 

which every school administrator seeks the answer: 
How can he meet the demands that are made upon his 
time and yet retain a sane mind and sound body? 

It was late in the evening. We had just left one of 
those dinner and evening programs that all too often 
deprive a man of a restful evening at home—those meet- 
ings where, for public relations’ sake, the head of the 
school system must be seen and heard. 

Answering the question from his experience as a highly 
regarded president of a teachers college, my companion 
said, “The only way I keep going is to tackle one problem 
at a time. If I try to carry a lot of problems in my mind 
and take them home with me, I can’t do justice to any 
of them. Of course, I want the facts well organized by my 
staff, and I delegate responsibility as much as possible. 
Otherwise, I try to forget everything except the matter 
under immediate consideration. I find it really works— 
to take just one problem at a time.” 
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EAR drove a good man home from 

Germany last November. What 
his fears were (and are) he tells here 
publicly for the first time. 

The good man is Alonzo G. Grace, 
now presiding over the monolingual 
calm of a University of Chicago class- 
room after 18 months of hard (but 
constructive) labor as director of the 
Division of Education Cultural 
Relations of the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. 


and 


WHAT IS WRONG? 

The nine major fears that disturbed 
him to the point at which, in protest, 
he resigned from OMGUS were: 

1. Controversy within 
government. “Criticism of our govern- 
mental operation among ourselves is 
regrettable, but when done in the pres- 
ence of Germans is dangerous,” he de- 
clares. “The place for criticism of our 
American government is, first, among 
responsible officials in Germany and, 
the United 


Our OWN 


second, among officials in 
States.” 

Dr. Grace took his own advice, re- 
signed as director, gave his reasons to 
the U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many and to State Department officials 
in Washington, refused to talk to re- 
porters in either Europe or America, 
and is now speaking out as an educator 
and a private citizen to other educators 
and private citizens. And what he has 
to say is of high significance. 
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“If there ever was a time when we 
should be calm, firm and confident it 
is now,” he insists. “The rising tide of 
fear within our own country is not 
giving the world a very good exhibi- 
tion, intellectually, spiritually and cul- 
turally. 

“Nor is this constant talk of develop- 
ing some new instrument of destruc- 
tion advancing world peace. It only 
motivates greater activity in Russia.” 

2. Too many different branches of 
our government that seem to be con- 
cerned with foreign policy. The strug- 
gle for power among bureaus inevi- 
tably will lead to the weakening of the 
whole democratic structure, Dr. Grace 
observes. “It is entirely possible that 
indiscriminate individuals, through 
self-interest, can do more harm in 
causing dissension in a country than 
even the Communists themselves. 

“One needs to be in Germany only 
a short time to see constant evidence 
of our lack of planning and our own 
poor training for diplomatic service. 

“The Berlin situation, where a hand- 
ful of Americans is surrounded on all 
sides by Soviet troops, yet protected by 
our powerful and well organized air 
force, teaches us to have our commit- 
ments at all times balanced by pre- 
paredness. But the German problem 
also teaches us that a strong army com- 
bined with a weak diplomacy does not 
ensure peace; rather it is the best com- 
bination to promote war and destruc- 


OMGUS received his rea- 
sons for leaving Occupied 
Germany last November. 
Now Alonzo G. Grace 
tells them to his colleagues. 


WHY | LEFT 
GERMANY 


ALONZO G. GRACE 


Former Director of Division of Education and Cultural Relations 
U.S. Military Government in Germany 


as told to 
MILDRED WHITCOMB 


tion. And there can be no better illus- 
tration of the futility of war than the 
German problem. 

“The determination of foreign pol- 
icy is a responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of State based, naturally, on the 
broad general enactments of Congress 
and the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. In other words, the responsibility 
is delegated to the State Department, 
but how well do the Departments of 
the Army or Navy, the Department of 
Agriculture, the E.C.A., etc., fit into a 
coordinated program in Washington? 
We are in danger of having too many 
agencies actively concerned in the 
shaping of foreign policy.” 


NEW MARSHALL PLAN PROPOSED 


Last April at the international con- 
ference on comparative education at 
Chiemsee, Germany, Dr. Grace called 
for an international Marshall Plan for 
education. 


“The world spends billions on war 
and other billions on recovery from the 
effects of war,” he said at that confer- 
ence, “but we shall have left the prin- 
cipal problem unsolved without an un- 
relenting attack on the moral, spiritual 
and intellectual life of men of all na- 
tions. There must be a change in the 
hearts of men if there is to be durable 
peace.” 

Now, one year later, the idea of a 
Marshall Plan for education is begin- 
ning to be discussed by the politicians. 
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To return to his reasons for quitting 
his post in Germany Dr. Grace re- 
signed in protest against the following 
policies as well: 

3. Reduced status of education and 
cultural relations. The State Depart- 
ment reorganized Germany according 
to the pattern that prevails in unoccu- 
pied countries. Dr. Grace’s argument is 
that since the Division of Education 
and Cultural Relations no longer has 
anything but prestige on which to rely, 
its director should be retained on the 
level of a cabinet officer reporting di- 
rectly to the High Commissioner. (The 
director has been reduced from a top 
level to a third level official.) He fur- 
ther contends that press, motion pic- 
tures, and radio, which fall under the 
division of information services, should 
be attached to a political division, since 
they are in large measure “propaganda 
services.” The latter type of organiza- 
tion exists in both the French and 
British zones. Cultural cooperation and 
penetration have been stricken com- 
pletely from our program. If there is 
one thing that the Communists are do- 
ing well, Dr. Grace asserts, it is their 
program of cultural penetration. The 
Stadt Opera, for example, was opened 
immediately upon the entrance of the 
Russians into Berlin. 


MUST NOT NEGLECT RELIGION 


“And to indicate that religious af- 
fairs gradually should be eliminated 
from our program on the grounds that 
there is no precedent for this in the 
American government is an outright 
failure to realize that America was 
founded on the basis of Christian prin- 
ciples and that all our great documents 
reflect this fact. Moreover the Euro- 
pean tradition is substantially different 
from ours. We must not fail to main- 
tain liaison with religious organiza- 
tions and their leaders,” he told the 
High Commissioner in resigning. 

4. Absence of official tri-partite or- 
ganization. Dr. Grace had hoped, still 
hopes, for an integrated staff and a 
cooperative effort among the French, 
British and American zones. He is 
certain from the unofficial, voluntary 
meetings in which he engaged with the 
French and British from January to 
June of last year that every possibility 
for this coordination of policy and pro- 
gram exists. 

“It is rather naive to believe that we 
will have appreciable effect on Ger- 
many without a consolidation of our 
efforts,’ Dr. Grace asserts. “Assume 
that by some magic we were able to 
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instill the democratic ideal in the 
17,000,000 people in the American 
zone—this is but a fraction of the total 
population.” 

5. Lack of cultural cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Germany. 
“Germany respects the United States 
only for its material achievements. It 
thinks we have no culture. The limited 
opportunities we had to bring talent to 
Germany had a profound effect on the 
people.” 

6. Lack of European cultural collab- 
oration. Dr. Grace tried to open the 
door between Germany and_ other 
European countries in the belief that 
we should bring the other European 
powers into partnership in our efforts 
to democratize Germany. These coun- 
tries, particularly those that were oc- 
cupied by Germany, have a great fear 
that Germany will revive economically 
to the point at which nationalism again 
will be in the saddle. 

7. Constant reduction in the Amert- 
can staff. “We had been attempting to 
develop a more effective policy and 
program under most unusual condi- 
tions with an absolute minimum staff; 
200, including secretarial and admin- 
istrative aid, was the highest count 
reached,” he reports. 

“With the adoption of the Occupa- 
tion Statute, which contained no ref- 
erence to education, we educators are 
there only by virtue of prestige and 
tolerance. We no longer can influence 
Germany, I feel, unless we secure the 
very best talent this country can pro- 
vide.” 

8. Failure to provide leadership for 
informal education. The hope of a 
democratic Germany lies chiefly in the 
women, in youths, and in organized 
labor, he maintains. More leadership 
in vocational education and a coopera- 
tive program with the unions for 
workers’ education would produce a 
tremendous change in Germany, he 
holds. 

9. Prospect of our pulling out too 
soon. Says Dr. Grace: “It was my im- 
pression that the United States was 
running true to form. Having removed 
our army, in large measure (because of 
communist propaganda, much _ too 
early), we were in danger of remov- 
ing all occupation forces and that 
would gradually “phase-out” education. 
In fact, those who regard the material 
recovery of Germany as a primary 
necessity sometimes fail to observe the 
important role of education in molding 
the minds and hearts of the people. I 
suggest they read the Hitler program. 





“I'm entirely hopeful for the fu- 
ture in Germany 7f our government 
has sense enough to give us time.” 

“How much time?” 

“Twenty years, at least—20 years 
plus the best educational leadership 
our country can provide. Educators 
must be willing to interrupt their 
American careers to help build a new 
Germany. One mistake over there was 
in our failure to have a trained edu- 
cational mission ready. We had to 
take personnel from the army, many 
with no training in education, and 
later from civil service, without ever 
having studied their backgrounds in 
German or knowledge of Europe and 
its problems. 

“Suppose that we were an occupied 
country and the superintendent of 
schools from Kottenheim, Germany, 
pop. 1000, were dispatched to Chi- 
cago to advise Herold Hunt. Or imag- 
ine a lecturer in American literature 
at Heidelberg coming over to brief 
Chancellor Hutchins on university ad- 
ministration. 


NATIONALISM IS RETURNING 

Dr. Grace, who sacrificed his post 
as commissioner of education for Con- 
necticut to go to Germany in Febru- 
ary 1948, says that many in the United 
States have abandoned the eye-for-an- 
eye concept. Even the Potsdam Agree- 
ment (designed to see that the Ger- 
man people were democratized) was 
abandoned once the Occupation Stat- 
ute, which contains nothing about ed- 
ucation, was adopted. However we 
must avoid a_ let-bygones-be-bygones 
period, he believes. 

Under the eye-for-an-eye regime, too 
many held to the theory that the only 
good Germans were dead Germans and 
that the whole German people were 
guilty of the Nazi party's crimes 
against humanity. 

The “bygones” policy is beginning 
to develop out of the Cold War with 
Russia and the pressure at home to 
reduce expenditures abroad. Charac- 
teristically, however, the cost of the 
educational program in Germany never 
amounted to more than 3 or 4 per cent 
of the material aid. The total expendi- 
ture probably was about $1 per year 
per German in the American zone. 

“We can’t go on being Santa Claus 
indefinitely,” he declares. “On the 
other hand, a creative Nazi spark still 
remains in the embers, and the con- 
temporary German mind is such that 
people could again be swept along to- 
ward a conflagration.” 
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Right: Berlin school children turn 
to their own private zoo for natural 
science materials. Below: Supt. 
May of Berlin schools talks to a 
Swiss philosopher at Chiemsee. 


Admitting evidence of a return to 
nationalism, the former OMGUS direc- 
tor of education and cultural relations 
finds scattered “islands of democratic 
ferment.” To expand and strengthen 
these islands is our business. 


ISLANDS OF DEMOCRATIC FERMENT 


Some armaments by which these 
democratic islands are being morally 
fortified will be listed by Dr. Grace 
five minutes after you renew his ac- 
quaintance. He lists the following 
ventures as significant: 

1. The University of Chicago ex- 
periment at Frankfurt. This consists of 
a quarterly bilateral exchange of pro- 
fessors. 

2. Education Service Centers, of 
which there are 11. There for the first 
time in Germany teachers are coopera- 
tively developing courses of study. 
These centers are responsible for the 
publication of 30 textbooks in history 
and social studies in the last 12 months. 
At the Esslington Workshop and at the 
Center for Guidance at Hesse a pupil 
testing program, patterned after our 
own, has been worked out. 
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3. Teacher Education Program at 
Esslingen and Weilberg. These cooper- 
ative projects of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the American government 
turn out more than 100 trained teachers 
a year. 

4. Chiemsee Conference. This 
marked the beginning of a movement 
to bring together various European 
educators to consider common _ prob- 
lems. To this first conference came 80 
Germans and 40 delegates from 11 
countries. 

5. Youth Programs. Particularly im- 
portant was the self-help program, de- 
signed to provide work-education op- 
portunities for thousands of youths, 
many of them homeless, frustrated and 
disillusioned. 

6. Conference of Rectors of Uni- 
versities at Bad Nauheim. Assembled 
at the Grace home, heads of Germany’s 
historic universities sat around the din- 
ing table and drew up a revolutionary 
set of resolutions. 

The university rectors, for example, 
recommended abandonment of cor- 


porations (fraternities) and the sub-— 


stitution of residence halls for students 
and student unions. This daring de- 
parture from German precedent al- 
ready is materializing. 

They agreed to start adult educa- 
tion programs and extension courses; 
to begin a two-way exchange of stu- 
dents and professors with all coun- 
tries; to create an Institute of Inter- 
national Education, which would be a 
repository for studies in education 
from other countries and would help 
counteract their 15 year isolation; to 
establish an American Institute at the 





University of Munich (now in opera- 
tion and supported in part by the 
Bavarian government assisted by funds 
from the Rockefeller Foundation). 

Free University of Berlin. As 
American newspaper readers know, the 
Free University is a going institution. 
They may not know that half of its 
4000 students come from the Eastern 
Sector and are ever mindful of the 
risk they run of being picked up by 
the Russians. 

“Another mistaken theory we had 
about Germany,” the Connecticut edu-’ 
cator points out, “was that we could 
create an American University over 
there. Now the Free University has 
been completely developed by the Ger- 
mans. Significantly it marks the first 
time that the working class in Ger- 
many ever has had a significant chance 
for a university education.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION OPENING UP 

In the past more than 90 per cent 
of the total school population received 
only an elementary school education. 
The children went out into life from 
a vocational school, which provided 
strictly trade training and gave them 
no opportunity to think for themselves 
or to receive liberal instruction. At 
the Free University of Berlin students 
are admitted on recognized ability only. 

From the rectors of the older private 
universities now comes the proposal 
that the government finance a huge 
system of state scholarships, which 
would open these ancient class institu- 
tions to apt students from the ranks 
of the workers; only 4 per cent of the 
enrollment is now from this class. 
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When it comes to secondary educa- 
tion, the German school system is fully 
as reactionary as it was in the past, 
Dr. Grace regretfully admits. 


SECONDARY LEVEL LOOKS DARK 


“Minister of Education Bauerle of 
Wiirttemberg Baden, an enlightened 
man, had some reforms in mind for 
the secondary schools,” Dr. Grace re- 
lates. “When they were announced, a 
delegation of protesting teachers de- 
scended upon him. ‘Why change our 
schools?’ they asked indignantly. “They 
are the best in the world. Look at our 
list of Nobel prizewinners.’ 

“But I'm not interested in Nobel 
prizewinners,” Herr Prof. Bauerle re- 
plied. “I’m interested in preventing 
World War III.” 

It is on the elementary school level 
that evidence of democratic practice 
is greatest, Dr. Grace reports. 

Textbooks, the American educator 
concedes, are one of the important 
problems of the formal educational 
program. “Where we made a mis- 
take,” he declares, “was in insistence 
on organizational change in the 
schools. The heart of any school pro- 
gram is not organization; it is the 
teachers—and what and how they 
teach. 

“Two changes were necessary: to 
develop a new kind of training for 
teachers (the old teachers were mas- 
ters of content but thoroughly un- 
familiar with human development) 
and to write textbooks that would 
eliminate emphasis on militarism, rac- 
ism and nationalism. This, of course, 
has been done; Nazi textbooks are out. 
But they must remain so. 

Within the last two years, largely, 
we have printed 19,000,000 textbooks. 
During the first two years of the Occu- 
pation, while we were struggling to 
get paper for this purpose and accom- 
plishing next to nothing, the Russians 
were running off textbooks by the 
thousands, each totally communistic.” 


RUSSIANS WOO TEACHERS 


The resourceful Russians are now 
putting out four handsome journals for 
teachers, and these circulate all over 
Germany. We publish none, save for 
insignificant bulletins. The Germans 
themselves have about 40 teachers’ 
journals, fairly stuffy ones giving scant 
attention to child development. 

Falling into a prophetic vein, Dr. 
Grace says: “There will never be de- 
mocracy in Germany as long as there 
are four separate concepts of democ- 
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racy represented there. There no doubt 
will be two, as communism and de- 
mocracy are irreconcilable. 

“The most important matter is crea- 
tion of a unified West Germany intel- 
lectually, spiritually and culturally.” 

Back in January 1949 Dr. Grace 
made unofficial overtures to his coun- 
terparts in the British and French 
zones to come to Bad Nauheim for 
exploratory talks. Between January and 
May these representatives arrived at 
complete agreement on policy, pro- 
gram and principles. On organiza- 
tion they could not come to terms. 

“I suggested a tripartite educational 
commission on the same level as the 
economic, political and military secur- 
ity commissions,’ Dr. Grace recalls. 
“Britain wanted informal organization 
with nothing at the top level. France 
shared our point of view. 

“The French made the proposition 
that finally prevailed. There now has 
been organized an educational com- 
mission as part of the Political Divi- 
sion. At least the first step toward a 
unified program and policy has been 
taken. 


SPIRITUAL RENAISSANCE NECESSARY 

“How are things going on a spir- 
itual plane, Dr. Grace?” 

“The training of youth under the 
Nazi regime, which substituted na- 
tional socialism for religion, had the 
effect of subjecting large portions of 
the German people to a spiritual black- 
out, even though they technically 
might be church members. 

“Recovery of religious feeling and 
moral responsibility will not be ef- 
fected by a formalized program alone. 
A continued attack on the problem, 
both intellectually and emotionally, 
will be required on the part of the 
churches and groups representing reli- 
gious organizations in Europe and the 
United States. 

“Economic and political problems 
are only symptoms of the real strug- 
gle, which is fundamentally one be- 
tween materialism and moral-spiritual 
values. Once this is understood and 
the conflict resolved, all other impedi- 
ments to the enhancement of human 
dignity will vanish. If not resolved, 
the conflict could ultimately destroy 
man and his works—law and order, 
humanitarianism, social justice, and 
the hope for everlasting peace. 

“Along with Germany's amazing 
material recovery, the people’s courage 
has come back with a rush. The lag 
in an all-out effort in the intellectual, 





spiritual and cultural spheres will be 
difficult to conquer.” 

“Much that you say does not seem 
too hopeful. On what do you base 
your provisional optimism, Dr. Grace?” 


WHERE HOPE LIES 

“On three groups: Labor, Women, 
Youth. 

“The labor movement is growing 
rapidly — there are now 5,000,000 
members of labor organizations. There 
is evidence that the old docility is 
going to disappear. In their independ- 
ent thinking the seeds of democracy 
will sprout. 

“Then postwar Germany has 7,000,- 
000 more women than it has men. 
These women are growing conscious 
of their rdle in society. Sitting in the 
national assembly at Bonne are 26 
women. ‘How are women doing in 
your Congress?’ these women ask me, 
somewhat to my discomfiture. 

“Finally there are the youths be- 
tween 12 and 20; you can go places 
with them. The men between 30 and 
40 in large measure are lost to us— 
hopelessly. But in the last 10 years 
not too much has been done to indoc- 
trinate the children. 

“Outside volunteer agencies have 
been revived, and 266 communities 
have set up local youth committees. 
One third of these are headed by 
trained personnel. We are providing 
the funds for the training of prospec- 
tive youth leaders brought in from 
Scandinavia, England, Switzerland and 
the United States. Four thousand of 
these leaders have been trained ac- 
cording to the European, not the 
American, pattern—a sensible proceed- 
ing. 

“Our great hope now is for liaison 
with voluntary nongovernmental agen- 
cies in this work, agencies such as the 
A.AS.A., the N.E.A., the American 
Association of Social Scientists, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the C.Y.O. 

“The need for democratization work 
among rural youths is desperate. So 
far they are the Unreached. We hope 
to develop the community center idea 
for this purpose. 

“Now if we are to do anything with 
German young people, it won't be by 
lectures and forums. It will take more 
than talk. I proposed a Mission for 
Youth with 1 per cent of our ma- 
terial aid being allocated to a youth 
program. In this way youths going to 
scho. could do restoration work on 
school buildings and libraries and earn 
some money, I argued. I am happy 
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to report that by the efforts of such 
boys—most of them refugees and or- 
phans—150 projects have been com- 
pleted, all the work being done under 
German leadership.” 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OUR SCHOOLS 

After front-line administrative duty 
in such a strategic area, Dr. Grace, it 
would appear, might see some impli- 
cations for American education. And 
so he does. He emphasizes five of 
these. 

1. The United States, now a world 
power, has not prepared its citizens 
for world leadership. One deficiency 
is our lack of interest in language and 
poor teaching of foreign languages. 
Dr. Grace would have a fifth grade 
child—superior or above average in 
intelligence, as we know it—choose 
one language for study. He could con- 
tinue with the study of this language 
until high school graduation or be- 
yond. Moreover, he would not be 
taught the language by old methods. 

2. Why leave to radio talent scouts 
the identification of talented children? 
We should begin to identify talent in 
the elementary school. In our demo- 
cratic society, while educating all, we 
are pulling all down to the lowest 
common denominator. 

3. The German system forces the 
child to make a vocational decision 
at the immature age of 10. We point 
toward the opposite pole. Too many 
young people get out of college with 
no idea of their occupational future. 
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Radio Conference at Niirnberg. This was a 10 day workshop on the 
use of radio and visual aids, leading to their reintroduction into German 
schools. The somewhat familiar setting is the Palace of Justice, where 
the war criminal trials were held. Broadcasts were in three languages. 


Too late are our youths being inspired 
to make a vocational choice. 

4. In Germany social sciences are 
represented by a complete vacuum. In 
our country social studies and social 
services are now emerging from a 
hodgepodge. Youngsters still get out 
of school knowing little about our so- 
cial system, our place in world affairs, 
or the principles on which this coun- 
try was established. They are short 
on geography, on world history. Let's 
hold ancient history down to a few 
study units and put the time on the 
modern world and its background, Dr. 
Grace advises. 

5. Under Hitler there was complete 
indoctrination of youngsters in the 
whole spirit of national socialism. 
Ditto the 
day. 

“Now don’t accuse me of advocat- 
ing indoctrination,’ Dr. Grace warns, 
“when I maintain that it is time we 
let our young people know about all 
the things for which our people have 
fought, bled and died. These should 
become a part of our national spirit— 
it is not American nationalism. 

“If we live in a capitalistic, or free 
enterprise, society, we ought to begin 
teaching about it. Yet anybody who 
expresses a liberal idea that would 
save capitalism is the butt of attack. 


J.S.S.R. and communism to-’ 


“When capitalism recognizes that 
we cant have ghettos, can’t have peo- 
ple living in bad housing, can’t have 
inequality of educational opportunity 
or of health services, can’t have years 
of unemployment; when it recognizes 
that social security does not mean so- 
cialism, then we teachers must get it 
into people’s minds to improve and to 
preserve our system.” 

Yes, in spite of all our mistakes as 
an occupying power, Dr. Grace sums 
up our situation in Germany not as 
bad, but, rather, as indefinite to good. 
His view is based on the hope that 
our government will continue to select 
the very best people for foreign serv- 
ice, even though they may disagree 
on policy and program. It seems to 
him that our government desires too 
many “yes” men both in international 
affairs and in the government setup. 

Since Dr. Grace quit, itemizing his 
fears for Germany's future, High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy has 
been getting a little tougher, and Dr. 
Grace is growing confident that he 
will do the job required. And—these 
are not the former Connecticut edu- 
cator’s words but this reporter’s—per- 
haps the course Dr. Grace took over 
there is in large measure responsible 
for our present, more enlightened pol- 
icy in Germany. 
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ip THE entire category of elemen- 
tary school studies for centuries 
none has been more fraught with mis- 
understanding and ruled by sterner 
taboos than courses dealing with the 
vital relationship between human 
beings usually called, or miscalled, “sex 
education.” 

Only recently in the United States 
has there been taken any broad public 
action, through state legislation or 
otherwise, to include more than the 
most meager and haphazard instruc- 
tion in elementary school curriculums 
on the subject of the male-female re- 
lationship. 


FAIRY TALES ABANDONED 

In the Shaker Heights school system 
in Cleveland, such instruction started 
nearly 25 years ago. Along with Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., and Winnetka, IIll., Shaker 
Heights was a pioneer in this field of 
education. Work started by Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Bair, former Shaker schools 
superintendent, before the Thirties 
now is coming of age under the di- 
rection of Supt. William Slade Jr.; 
Russell H. Rupp, Shaker Heights 
High School principal; members of the 
health and physical education depart- 
ment, and others. 

In Shaker Heights schools nearly a 
quarter century of progress in “sex 
education” has resulted in the develop- 
ment of technics and expansion and 
modification of methods that could 
point the way for any school system 
newly embarked upon or contemplat- 
ing this type of study. 

Since 1927 this northern Ohio com- 
munity has progressed from a “fairy 
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SEX EDUCATION 


at Shaker Heights starts in fifth grade 


MANUEL E. KUECHLE 
Director of Health, Physical Education and Safety 


Shaker Heights Public Schools 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


As told to G. F. UTTER 


tale” approach to the subject of sex— 
with bird and bee analogies—to one 
explaining and dramatizing boy-girl 
relationships and stressing an under- 
standing of this relationship as of 
major importance in appreciating the 
adult life situation. 

The art of personal living course in 
Shaker is basically designed to de- 
velop an appreciation and satisfaction 
on the part of the pupil in growing 
physically, emotionally and _ socially; 
to provide an opportunity to meet the 
needs of the growing child by help- 
ing the child understand how the body 
is built and how it works; to develop 
an awareness of wholesome emotional 
attitudes by introducing or supple- 
menting vocabulary, changing and 
modifying attitudes and ideas, and 
providing opportunity for classroom 
discussion of the child’s own prob- 
lems, and to promote wholesome atti- 
tudes and relationships between the 
sexes so that each may become aware 
of the full meaning of manliness 
and womanliness as the most desirable 
of personality traits. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE APPROACH 


The threshold to this study now is 
crossed in the fifth grade in Shaker 
schools, in both boy-and-girl and un- 
mixed classes. An introduction to the 
consideration of physiological dif- 
ferences between the sexes is made in 
the fifth grade, and by the end of the 
sixth grade pupils have been told the 
difference between primary and second- 
ary sex characteristics. 

Leona Glover, M.D., for years has 
been a lecturer for the Shaker courses, 





and excerpts from one of her talks to 
sixth grade girls are illustrative of the 
approach used in Shaker schools. To 
the girls Dr. Glover says: 

“Secondary sex characteristics are 
the ones that mark off males and fe- 
males. In human beings they begin 
to develop for girls about the fifth or 
sixth grade. What is the first thing 
girls begin to notice when their bodies 
begin to change? Their hips. Usually 
your hips begin to broaden when you 
are about 9 or 10. This spring you 
will try to get into the shorts you wore 
last summer, and you'll discover you 
can’t button them. The next thing a 
girl begins to notice is that her breasts 
begin to develop. ... 

“Men have broad shoulders, narrow 
hips, long arms and legs, deep voices, 
more hair on their bodies, and big 
muscles that show. You do the same 
exercises that your brothers do, but 
you don't develop the muscles they do. 
I can show you one reason why. 

“Pick up a piece of skin between 
the thumb and forefinger. You pick 
up quite a bit. If you can get near 
enough to your brother to pinch him, 
you will find that his skin is much 


tighter. A woman has more padding 
under her skin. 
“The primary characteristics are 


harder to understand because you can't 
see them, and girls especially don't 
know what they have in the way of 
equipment hidden inside of their 


bodies.” 


WHEN THEY REACH 10TH GRADE 

After presenting an outline of life 
characteristics from plant to animal, 
Dr. Glover explains in considerable 
detail the gross functioning of such 
organs as the heart, lungs, liver, 
spleen and kidneys and _ discusses 
metabolism and the endocrine glands. 
With this background assimilated, the 
pupil then is told in detail the specific 
similarities and differences in the re- 
productive systems in male and female. 

With repeated review and further 
exploration of both physical and men- 
tal aspects of the life changes of 
youth, the instruction proceeds in 
wider scope until in senior high school 
there has been laid a solid foundation 
for presentation of the most impor- 
tant considerations of boy-girl, man- 
woman, and family relationships. By 
that time Dr. Glover is able to tell 
10th grade girls the following: 

“By this time you all know that 
sex is one of the important facets of 
life. Sexually you are as mature as 
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Museum exhibits 
explaining birth 
processes help the 
Shaker Heights 
students in their 
approach to sex. 


Prenatal life is no 
longer a mystery 
to these _ high 
school girls after 
they study models 


in local museum. 


you are ever going to be, and emotion- 
ally you are mature enough to under- 
stand anything that you need to know 
before falling in love. 

“As you all know, your feelings 
change as you grow. It wasn't long 
ago that you had a different attitude 
toward the opposite sex. You didn’t 
care what the boys thought about you, 
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and the boys cared less what you 
thought about them. In kindergarten 
boys and girls play together, and this 
usually continues through the first and 
second grade. Then they begin to 
feel different—the boys throw snow- 
balls at the girls and generally annoy 
them. Girls decide that boys are a 
great nuisance. 





Photographs from Cleveland Health Museum 


“Then comes puberty and then ad- 
olescence, and one of the outstanding 
things in adolescence—and where you 
are oftenest at loggerheads with 
adults—is your relations to the op- 
posite sex. Adolescence is discredited 
because of this emotional business 
that creates such a gap between you 
right now and your teachers and par- 
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ents. You think they weren't ever 
young. They think they weren't like 
you. 

“Most of you will grow up to marry 
and have children. When this hap- 
pens, remember sex as such means 
nothing to small children. Don't 
scold them and punish them for what 
seems like undue interest in them- 
selves and others. You don’t want 
them to associate the genital area 
with something that is bad and shame- 
ful, but they will if you block them. 

“The simplest thing to tell a child 
is that the baby grows in the mother’s 
body in a nest there. You are afraid 
he is going to ask how it got there. 
Usually they don’t ask. One time a 
mother and her little boy were going 
downtown in the car. He asked: “What 
is the difference between an ox and 
a steer and a cow?’ She went to great 
lengths explaining the difference. 
Then she asked: ‘Now do you under- 
stand?’ He said: ‘Yes, but what I 
want to know is, what will happen 
if you go through another red light?’ ” 


COMMUNITY CONSENT FIRST 


The foregoing has been only the 
sketchiest of expositions of the meth- 
ods that are used in the long period 
of such instruction given to Shaker 
pupils, but it may serve to establish 
the levels at which such teaching 1s 
given. Shaker pupils are acquainted 
with human reproductive processes, 
even to such particular facts as that 
the human ovum has only 24 chro- 
mosomes, with known facts on hered- 
ity, with facts concerning social dis- 
eases, and with explanations of homo- 
sexuality before they are graduated 
from senior high. 

It hardly needs to be said that any 
such instruction cannot be attempted 
without an arduous program of prep- 
aration, which probably poses the 
most difficult problem of all. First, 
community consent must be obtained 
from all elements, secular and non- 
secular, and this is a task involving 
the most judicious use of tact and 
wisdom in making clear exactly 
what is going to be taught and what 
is not. 

Cooperation must be obtained from 
parents, the parent-teacher association, 
community agencies, and from indi- 
viduals, such as physicians, who are 
qualified to give practical guidance 
and spiritual counsel. 

Any school system embarking upon 
such a program must realize at the 
start that teaching “sex education” in 
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the classroom is in itself a pre-empting 
of the responsibility of the parents. 
But it is all too apparent that the par- 
ents themselves have not had such 
education and are unable to instruct 
their children. Hence, any such pro- 
gram should have the additional aim 
of educating the parent. The school 
will supplement, never supplant, in- 
the-home social and sex education of 
the child. The Shaker method of edu- 
cating parents may be exemplar. 

When first begun, the Shaker plan 
started in the 10th grade. Because it 
now has reached down to the fifth 
grade, the parents of pupils at that 
level are invited to attend a series of 
five or six lectures each year in which 
they are informed about best methods 
of telling “the facts of life” to their 
children. Attendance at these lectures 
has been large. Informality is a key- 
note, and a particular effort is made 
to encourage questions. 

Here the community agency is of 
value. Parent lectures in Shaker cur- 
rently are conducted by nurses from 
the Family Health Association. These 
nurses also assist in the in-service train- 
ing of teachers for the life education 
classes, a supera-education program of 
considerable magnitude by itself. 

For the pupil all possible means of 
getting across the idea of instruction 
for best living are employed. Films 
are used, books on health and physical 
and mental hygiene are on constant 
reserve in Shaker school libraries, and 
cooperation of the Cleveland Health 
Museum and its director, Dr. Bruno 
Gebhard, has been obtained for use 
of the museum's multitude of excel- 
lent and often unique exhibits on hu- 
man reproduction. 

No such effort in this new field of 
education can be static because of the 
experimental factor of relative new- 
ness, so Shaker’s constantly is being 
revised in detail if not in basic con- 
tent. 


START ON SMALL SCALE 


To any community starting such 
education a fundamental rule could 
be: Start on a small scale and ex- 
pand in methods best suited to the 
needs of your community. Mr. Slade, 
Shaker's superintendent, recently out- 
lined this modification of the now 
relatively old, tested and tried Shaker 
courses: 

1. Increased in-service training for 
Shaker Heights elementary teachers 
designed to prepare them to take over 
the work in sex education at each 





grade level, with emphasis at the fifth 
grade level. (Shaker instructors stay 
with their pupils as “homeroom” 
teachers and counselors for three years 
in junior high, and the same proced- 
ure is followed for three years with 
senior high teachers. ) 

2. Instruction for boys and girls to- 
gether at the elementary school level, 
with segregation for perhaps one or 
two periods in the fifth grade. 

3. Information formerly given in 
the sixth grade to be given in the 
fifth grade. 

4. Increased use of visual aids and 
a trip to the Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum. 

5. Further encouragement for par- 
ents to study the subjects in parallel 
with their children. Courses to be of- 
fered on the adult level in each ele- 
mentary building. 

6. Content of the course to be 
broader, with more emphasis on the 
life situation approach, such as “dat- 
ing” and other interests of adolescence. 

7. Introduction of a short “prepara- 
tion for marriage” course in the senior 
year (12A) together with a period 
or two in which students may ask 
questions on marriage. 

Because the Shaker schools’ popula- 
tion is highly homogenous from an 
economic standpoint, most graduates 
go to college. For this reason the 
preparation for marriage instruction 
is not accented. 


TEACHERS GIVEN LEEWAY 


In all of the Shaker agenda for sex 
education no effort is made to force 
methods or ideas on the teachers. It 
is, of course, impossible to give any 
statistical summary of results in the 
Shaker program, but adoption of the 
idea by other schools throughout the 
nation could be a prior proof of its 
need. 

Only the most prudish person, blind 
to realities, could object to the in- 
telligent presentation of the facts of 
life in the formative years of the pri- 
mary school pupil, Shaker educational 
directors declare. The Shaker plan is 
considered in no wise a perfect solu- 
tion for problems inherent in over- 
coming age-old taboos and super- 
stitions regarding sex, and it is likely 
that the future will find the Shaker 
school directors laughing at the con- 
summate delicacy with which certain 
subjects are handled today. But in 
the words of Dr. Glover: 

“It isn’t the truth or the facts that 
are shocking. It is the not knowing.” 
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Cy= of the first requisites for cur- 
riculum change is the realization 
on the part of administrators and fac- 
ulty that the old curriculum is inade- 
quate, plus a confidence that they can 
build a more effective program than 
the one it will replace. 

All schools are faced today with the 
problem of revising the curriculum to 
meet the new conditions brought about 
by movies, the radio, television, the 
airplane, atomic energy, expanded glob- 
al frontiers, and newly created occu- 
pations. Meeting the needs of those 
who will be staying in high school be- 
cause jobs are getting scarcer necessi- 
tates thorough study of our offerings 
to noncollege students. The demand 
for addition of new materials poses the 
related problem of determining what 
parts are no longer essential and should 
be taken out of our present curriculum. 

Since it is only natural for human 
beings to resist change, the wise ad- 
ministrator moves slowly until he is 
sure that a substantial number of 
teachers, but not necessarily all of 
them, see why changes should be made 
and are ready to do something about 
making them. The members of most 
faculties have a variety of training and 
experience, considerable firsthand 
knowledge of local conditions, widely 
varying backgrounds, and a sincere 
desire to improve the effectiveness of 
their work. From such a group will 
come a diversity of ideas on curriculum 
content and construction from which 
those best fitted to meet local needs 
can be selected. 


BEST ATTACK 


Once it is clear that the group is 
ready to consider curriculum revision, 
the problem is to decide how best to 
attack the problem. Many believe that 
in a 12 grade school a vertical attack 
on problems that extend all the way 
through the grades and high school, 
such as critical thinking, spiritual 
values, reading and quantitative think- 
ing, offers the best starting place. 
Others believe that the most effective 
way is a horizontal approach through 
considering the entire offerings within 
a grade or a group of grades, such as 
primary, intermediate or junior high 
school. 

If it has not already been done, an- 
other step that must be taken early is 
to arrive at a Clear statement of the 
school’s philosophy and general objec- 
tives. Probably this problem should be 
the first for group consideration, but 
sometimes faculties find it difficult to 
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agree on an initial statement of philos- 
ophy, and the whole program is held 
up to the point of discouragement. In 
these cases experience indicates that 
the most effective way is to proceed 
and let the philosophy develop with 
the program. 

The administrator who plans curric- 
ulum revision can assist in getting 
things under way by listening to teach- 
ers while making a mental note of 
things they think can be improved, by 
encouraging teachers to visit similar 
near-by schools in which enthusiastic 
curriculum revision is in progress, by 
obtaining competent speakers on the 
subject, by enlisting aid from teachers 
colleges or from the state education de- 
partment, or by making a rich supply 
of curriculum literature available in the 
professional library. 

Once the program is under way, the 
administrator should be of further serv- 
ice by constantly offering encourage- 
ment, by releasing teachers from their 
classes when necessary, by obtaining 
financial backing, by acquainting the 
board of education and lay groups with 
the problems and the progress being 
made toward their solution, and by 
keeping all faculty members informed 
of results. Moreover, he must be will- 
ing to consider carefully any policy re- 
visions suggested by the committees 
and to try out any change that the 
group thinks worth while. 

Obtaining community support of the 
program is another problem. Caution 
may need to be used in some cases to 
prevent inherent antipathy to change 
from causing the violent reaction that 
sometimes occurs when the community 
has insufficient understanding of the 
value of new additions to and changes 
in the curriculum. 

Supervisory officials and the board of 
education should be consulted on pre- 
liminary curriculum revision plans and 
their approval obtained in advance. In- 
vite their questions and keep them 


informed of progress by submitting 
tentative results as they become avail- 
able. Frequently, board members will 
be willing to serve on lay advisory 
groups and should be encouraged to do 
so. In any case their complete famili- 
arity with the proposed program will be 
most likely to ensure adequate financial 
aid. 

Another problem, frequently ignored, 
is that of obtaining the advice and as- 
sistance of students. There is much to 
be gained by the students, and the cur- 
riculum produced will be more practi- 
cal if students are invited and urged to 
make suggestions on matters they are 
mature enough to understand. Like- 
wise, students should be kept informed 
of changes and the reasons for them so 
that they will be in sympathy with the 
program and thereby more willing to 
see its advantages and to be helpful in 
the home and community public rela- 
tions program. It will be easier to ad- 
minister changes if custodians, bus 
drivers, and other nonteaching em- 
ployes who will be affected by the new 
patterns of room arrangement, trans- 
portation or storage of materials have 
participated in forming the plans and 
philosophy. 


EVALUATE PROGRAM 


Plans should be set up early in the 
program for evaluation at the end of 
each phase and at the conclusion of 
the study. This might be done by 
group judgment, consideration by ex- 
perts, actual classroom trials of ma- 
terials produced, or comparison against 
standardized tests. There seems to be 
little doubt that the materials produced 
by such a curriculum revision program 
will stand on their own merit, but per- 
haps the greatest value will be the 
realization that effective revision never 
ceases and that a carefully planned 
study of common problems is almost 
sure to raise significantly the level and 
the quality of teaching and learning. 
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Does your A THLETIC PROGRAM need a housecleaning? 


.— water has gone under the 
bridge since schools initiated pro- 
grams in physical education. In some 
situations it might have been better 
had the students remained “unhealthy.” 


Too frequently the reputation of 
coaches, the desire on the part of ad- 
ministrators to circumvent difficult 
scheduling problems, and the inability 
of certain faculty members to appre- 
ciate the objectives of physical educa- 
tion not only have worked against the 
attainment of desirable goals but also 
have put the health of adolescents in 
jeopardy. 


BRUTAL COACHING 

I recall visiting a high school on 
a cold winter day. I saw three boys 
sitting behind a furnace. They were 
wrapped in blankets and sweating pro- 
fusely. They informed me they had 
to lose some weight so they would be 
eligible to wrestle in a certain weight 
classification. Their coach also had in- 
structed them to eat lightly and to re- 
frain from drinking water. The fact 
that these boys may have been injuring 
their health and were running an excel- 
lent chance of catching pneumonia was 
insignificant compared with the im- 
portance of winning a wrestling match. 
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Coaches of this type have no place 
among youths, yet they are highly re- 
garded because their teams are winners. 

Some schools schedule physical edu- 
cation classes shortly after lunch. 
Everyone is required to run around the 
field several times. Following this 
warm-up, there generally is a period 
of calisthenics. Teachers of these classes 
then wonder why some students de- 
velop upset stomachs after such activ- 
ity. The stock answer is to blame it on 
poor eating habits or faulty diets. 

In other schools boys receive a 
weekly reprimand, both vocal and 
physical, not because they do not play 
football or basketball well but because 
the other team played better. This 
type of sadism may be justifiable in 
professional competition, for profes- 
sional players receive lucrative rewards. 
But it most certainly is out of place 
in high schools; the paramount objec- 
tive of inter-school competition should 
be recreation and physical health. 


All too frequently, dominant em- 
phasis is placed on the varsity teams; 
actual participation is limited to a rela- 
tively few students in spite of the fact 
that the purpose of all physical educa- 
tion programs should be improvement 
of health for all youth. Little physical 
good for the whole student body will 
come from grandstand participation in 
athletics. 


TOO FEW PARTICIPANTS 

The nation’s alarming number of 
physically unfit men, discovered when 
they were given army physical exam- 
inations, should cause all educators to 
take stock of their health programs. 
Too many of us have grown up as 
spectators rather than as participants. 
There must be a place in the physical 
education class for the clumsy boy 
even though he is athletically inept. 
To find a place for him will require a 
much greater effort on the part of 
teachers of physical education than 
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they usually make, for merely placing 
a basketball in the hands of these 
pupils will not be sufficient. 

How then and by whom shall a 
good physical education program be 
judged? The responsibility for evalu- 
ating this activity rests primarily with 
the superintendent of schools and his 
delegated assistants. 

The answers to the following 10 
questions may help reveal to the super- 
intendent the status of his physical 
education program. They may also help 
focus attention on some sore spots in 
dire need of immediate remedy. 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 

1. Is the primary objective of the 
program health and recreation for all 
students? 

2. Is all activity based first and 
chiefly on outcomes leading to better 
health? If students’ health comes sec- 
ond to victory, the program is not only 
weak but vicious. 

3. Is there great enough diversity 
so that all students can find enjoyable 
activity in keeping with their present 
state of development? If the number 
is limited, the fault may rest with in- 
efficient and/or lazy instructors or false 
economy minded boards of education. 
If the diversity of games is satisfactory, 
then the administrator should ascertain 
the amount and nature of participation 


on the part of each student. Letting 
a few students monopolize all the 
activity is as undesirable as having 
too few types of activity. 

4. Are leadership, supervision and 
instruction given for intramural games 
and sports? These activities should 
not be considered side issues by 
coaches who feel that their major em- 
phasis must be on varsity teams. The 
use of student assistants may develop 
leadership for a few students, but it 
is never a good substitute for trained 
leadership. 

5. Are there activities for all youth 
that have carry-over values into later 
life? 

6. Is major emphasis given to those 
activities that benefit the greatest num- 
ber of students? 

7. Are girls relegated to an orphan 
role in the program, or are there 
adequate activities for them? 

8. Is sportsmanship placed above 
victory in all varsity activities? To 
some schools this may sound strange, 
but if lasting values are to be achieved 
sportsmanship must be put above win- 
ning in all contests. The team that 
wins and does not practice good sports- 
manship has really lost something that 
could have benefited it long after the 
particular game is forgotten. Poor 
sportsmanship has caused some schools 
to find themselves in the embarrassing 


The physical education program should be for all, not for the few, with 


emphasis on those activities that have carry-over value into later life. 











position of having varsity teams but 
no Opponents. 

9. Does athletic activity have its 
proper status in relation to the whole 
school program? It does not make 
good sense for the tail to wag the dog. 
Regular classroom work and all other 
school activities have a definite, worth- 
while rdle to play, too. When these 
activities are secondary to athletic ac- 
tivities or play a distorted rdle in the 
whole scheme of school life, it is time 
to take the athletic program to the 
woodshed. 

10. Is the athletic program com- 
pletely free from unsolicited outside 
interference? It must always be re- 
membered that although ardent citi- 
zens may be good athletes as well as 
well meaning sportsmen they never- 
theless are generally not educators. 
School authorities are hired to run the 
schools, and they must both protect 
themselves and be protected from out- 
side direction. It is never wise to let 
any part of the physical education pro- 
gram fall into the hands of persons 
not directly connected with the school 


IF THEY DARE NOT BE ASKED 


The superintendent who cannot an- 
swer these questions to the satisfac- 
tion of impartial critics is permitting 
himself to be put in an untenable posi- 
tion. If the athletic program is so pow- 
erful that these questions dare not 
be asked, the system is long past the 
time when a thorough housecleaning 


is needed. 



































We separate beginners into three 


PROGRESS LEVELS 


JAMES E. HOUSTON 
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Lovell, Wyo. 


- THE schools of Lovell, Wyo., a 
study was made of the problem of 
a considerable number of failures in 
first grade. It was found that these so- 
called failures were usually children 
who were youngest chronologically, ze. 
barely 6 years old by the time set by the 
board as the deadline for admittance 
into first grade. For two successive 
years a record was kept of the reading 
readiness scores and subsequent prog- 
ress of first-grade pupils, and the rec- 
ord supported our belief that usually 
the youngest children failed. 
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In line with the conclusion drawn 
from this study, it was recommended 
to the board that pupils be admitted 
to first grade only if they are 6 years 
old by the first of September. For- 
tunately the state department of edu- 
cation about this time made a similar 
recommendation, which helped con- 
vince the local school board that such 
action would be wise. 

Reactions to this decision have 
varied, but essentially the community 
has confidence in the wisdom of the 
decision and has supported the school 
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in its attempt to reduce the possibility 
of failures through the raising of the 
chronological age requirement. 

Starting from this point, we pro- 
ceeded to reorganize our primary de- 
partment along the line of growth or 
development levels. This resulted in 
the setting up of three such progress- 
levels within each grade. In each of 
these levels, pupils were grouped ac- 
cording to their maturity or progress 
in school. The teachers accepted their 
appointment to the different sections 
with the understanding that they 
would be rotated each year and thus 
over a period of three years each 
would have an opportunity to teach all 
levels within any certain grade. 


ORIGINAL GROUPINGS MADE 

We grouped beginning pupils who 
were most nearly ready for school. The 
grouping was determined by reading 
readiness tests, personal interviews, 
and the principal's and teacher’s ap- 
praisal of the child’s interests and re- 
actions. The second section con- 
sisted of the children who were more 
nearly average in maturity and readi- 
ness for reading. In the third section 
were children who met the chron- 
ological age requirements but who 
needed much readiness work. 

In all of these groups were children 
of Mexican extraction who had mas- 
tered or failed to master the rudiments 
of the English language to varying 
degrees. In the first and second 
groups the basic reading readiness 
program was begun at once, and by 
the end of the first six weeks progress 
had been made in the pre-primer. 
These children were alert, were cog- 
nizant of differences, and had good 
muscular control. At the close of the 
first six weeks’ period Letters I and II 
on the opposite page were sent to par- 
ents by the teachers of the first and 
second groups, respectively: 

In the third group, progress is slow- 
er but the curriculum is laden with 
opportunities for experiences, the de- 
velopment of muscular control, and 
preparation for the reading readiness 
program. At the end of the first six 
weeks the accompanying letter (III) 
was sent to the parents of children in 
the third group. 

Parents have been quick to sense 
the advantages that accrue to their 
children when they are placed with 
others of a similar development level. 
Anticipated opposition from sensitive 
parents who, it was felt, would not 
like to have their children in a slow 
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LETTERS TO PARENTS OF GROUPS 


I 

We do not issue the usual report 
cards the first six weeks in our fust 
grade as this period is devoted for. the 
most part to readiness activities in 
preparation for more formal work in 
reading, numbers, phonics, etc... . 

These, of course, are only part of 
our activities and goals. Take time 
to see your child's worksheet or read- 
ing page when he brings it home and 
praise him for work well done. 

Your child’s height 1s 

Your child's weight is 

Thank you for your cooperation. 


II 

Thomas is making fine adjustments 
in school. He 1s gaining power in 
tendencies vital to reading success. 
Some important skills of our “Read- 
ing Readiness” program are: 

1. Following directions. 

2. Directing eyes to material teacher 
indicates. 

3. Participating in expressing ideas. 

4, Noting comparisons, recognizing 
likenesses and differences. 

5. Working and playing with the 
group. 
5. Sitting still for short periods. 
7. Drawing original pictures. 
. Using colors intelligently. 
9, Producing neat work. 
10. Many and varied experiences. 

Please visit our school. 


III 
In most cases your child is adjusting 
satisfactorily to school. It is a slow 


Pa 


S © 
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process, however, and requires time 
and many varied experiences. You can 
help greatly at home. I am listing a 
few of the many things you may do 
to help. I hope you will feel that they 
are worth while: 

1.Give your child responsibility; 
for example, 

(a) in answering the home tele- 
phone and calling others with ease and 
confidence; 

(b) in going to the store without a 
note; 

(c) in letting him help at home, 
dusting, doing dishes, making beds, 
cleaning the bathroom, etc., and above 
all in caring for his own personal be- 
longings. 

2.Let your child make a scrapbook 
using old catalogs or magazines from 
which to cut pictures and in which to 
paste—a number book, animal book, 
food book, etc. 

3. Take time to listen to the expert- 
ences your child is having at school. 
Insist on good clear sentences. Chil- 
dren cannot read well until they can 
speak well. 

4.Help your child to understand 
the world he lives in. Whenever pos- 
thle let him see and do new things, 
meet new people. Let him talk. 

5.Help your child to respect the 
rights of others. Praise him often for 
doing the right thing. Deny some 
privilege when he does not do the 
right thing. 

Your child's 
child's weight——— 





height————._ Your 


. Normal— 
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section failed to materialize. Being 
with others similar to themselves has 
led to greater happiness on the part 
of these beginners in school. Simi- 
larly, teachers are better able to adjust 
the curriculum to meet the needs of 
all the pupils. 

Our particular variation of the 
progress or-development-level idea is 
being extended this year into the 
fourth grade. Thus children in the 
fouth grade in the Lovell schools were 
permitted to begin right where they 
left off in the spring. We work on 
the assumption that a child will have 
four years in which to complete our 
basic reading program. He is pro- 
moted from growth-level to growth- 
level instead of being retained in one 
grade or promoted within or from one 
grade to another. 


UNHAPPINESS ELIMINATED 

During 1947-48, the first year that 
this plan was in effect, there were no 
retentions among 300 pupils in the 
first three grades as compared with 
an average of two per grade the pre- 
vious year. We feel that the elimina- 
tion of the unhappiness and frustra- 
tion that often followed retention and 
the feeling of failure, which in many 
cases followed the child even into 
high school, alone has justified us 
in making the changes. In addition, 
however, and of equal importance, is 
the recognition in this plan of the 
importance of individual differences 
in children. We are attempting bet- 
ter and more sincerely to accept the 
child as he comes to us and to take 
him as far as we are able while he is 
our care. 


under 
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HE public schools in Duluth, 
Minn., are among those educa- 
tional institutions that emphasize a 
life of reality. They stress responsibil- 
ity in community life through partici- 
pation in various vital activities of the 


city. 

In connection with the Community 
Chest drive, students carry on various 
projects based on sound education 
principles. The schools committee of 
the organization has published a man- 
ual as a source book and guide for 
teachers’ use in regular classroom work. 
Exercises suggested in the manual 
show how lessons in neighborliness 
and civic spirit may be brought into 
the home. This material is used in the 
elementary schools and in the high 
schools, where social science classes 
study basic social needs and economic 
problems. 


AID TO COMMUNITY CHEST 

During the Community Chest cam- 
paign, a speakers’ bureau of high 
school students, trained by teachers, is 
on call for luncheon clubs, P.T.A., and 
other civic and fraternal organizations 
as well as for school assemblies. The 
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Parents join their chil- 
dren in school trip to 
observatory in Duluth. 


speakers get their information by read- 
ing printed materials and by visiting 
the agencies served by the Chest. 
Schools present special assemblies on 
the work of the Community Chest 
and publish articles on it in their 
papers. One junior high school gives 
daily news broadcasts on the campaign 
over the school public address system 
and publishes an extra edition of the 
school paper which is devoted to the 
Chest drive. 


STUDENTS SUPPLY SPEAKERS 


Students also are given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute money to the 
campaign, although there is no coer- 
cion or attempt to achieve a 100 per 
cent contribution. Representatives of 
the students attend a meeting of the 
Community Chest committee to hand 
in the money collected in the schools. 

During Education Week another 
student speakers’ bureau is organized, 
and again young people are scheduled 
to speak at club and community meet- 
ings. 

When December arrives, interest 
turns to the work of the Tuberculosis 
and Health Association of St. Louis 





Duluth schools provide 


EXPERIENCES IN 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


ALVIN T. STOLEN 


Superintendent of Schools 


Duluth, Minn. 


County and to the sale of Christmas 
seals. Since every student has had an 
x-ray taken by the x-ray mobile unit, 
he understands some of the health ac- 
tivities financed by the sale of the 
little seals. Staffs of school publica- 
tions, after doing research on the sub- 
ject, publish editorials, features and 
informative articles on tuberculosis and 
enter their newspapers in the national 
press project. Students also write 
themes on the subject, which they en- 
ter in competition with other students 
in the state. And they buy Christmas 
seals at school. 

Comes January and the March of 
Dimes. Nearly every child knows 
someone who has been a victim of 
polio, so there is a special sympathy 
with this project. Although the school 
system does not organize a campaign 
for funds, most students make volun- 
tary contributions in drives that they 
organize. 


ACTIVE IN JUNIOR RED CROSS 

School children bring new Christ- 
mas toys for the American Legion to 
send to youngsters overseas. In one 
high school each year some of the 
classes contribute small gifts to the 
Salvation Army to be included in 
Christmas baskets for unfortunate 
children. 

Activities in the Junior Red Cross 
continue throughout the year. Vir- 
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tually every student belongs to this 
Organization. In art classes, young 
people make tray covers, place mats, 
menu cards, place cards, and tallies for 
veterans’ hospitals. They send Christ- 
mas boxes overseas. Musical - groups 
give programs at local homes for the 
aged. This spring choruses from two 
of the high schools will travel 150 
miles by school bus to give programs 
at the St. Cloud veterans’ hospital. The 
students will be served lunch at the 
hospital and will make a tour of the 
institution. Such a visit should help 
cheer the veterans and give the young 
people a picture of the aftermath of 
wart. 


SCHOOL BAND ON CALL 

High school debate teams, dramatic 
and speech students, and school music 
groups participate in programs for 
club and civic meetings. The uni- 
formed high school bands play for 
many community affairs. They have 
played for the President of the United 
States and in almost every parade 
staged in the city. When the chamber 
of commerce and the Duluth Ambas- 
sadors sponsored a fall festival this 
year, the schools contributed one unit 
of floats and four bands to the parade 
and presented an evening centennial 
pageant in the armory. A school band 
escorted Bob Hope to his hotel at the 
request of the festival committee. 
Groups of high school girls were or- 
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Through arrangements with the 
Junior Red Cross, students enter- 
tain at the home for the aged. 
Below: Students get information 
on Christmas seals from head 
of the county health association. 











ganized to sell the centennial buttons 
that helped to finance the festival cele- 
bration. 

When the Duluth Heights district 
gives its annual winter frolic, the 
community elementary school plans 
programs and skating exhibitions and 
races, and contributes a parade unit 
with decorated sleds and colorful cos- 
tumes. Children, parents and teachers 
work together on the frolic. 

Radio stations call on the schools 
for talent. Members of a high school 
class were the audience at the first 
broadcast of an audience participation 
program. When a radio station brought 
the Quiz Kids to Duluth, a high school 
band played for the “warm-up” period 
before the program. The local stations, 
in return, are generous in giving radio 
time to the schools. 


COMMUNITY LEADERS RECIPROCATE 

Local newspapers also feel free to 
call on the schools for students for 
feature pictures, for groups to help in 
such special events as elections, or to 
be of service in any other way they 
can. 

School-community cooperation works 
both ways. Community leaders and 
representatives of such organizations 
as the Duluth Roundtable of Chris- 
tians and Jews speak at school assem- 
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blies and in the classrooms. One high 
holds an annual 
clinic at which professional and busi- 


school vocational 
ness men and women talk and answer 
questions on their vocations. The Con- 
ference on Human Relations has in- 
vited representatives of high school 
organizations to attend the annual 
meeting. 


SERVICE CLUB SCHOLARSHIPS 

Local acknowledge 
outstanding students. The American 
Legion, American Legion Auxiliary, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and Sons of the American Revolu- 


organizations 


tion give awards to high school seniors 
who have excelled in some phase of 
school work. Scholarships are offered 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, Red Cross, and 
Scottish Rite bodies, as well as by in- 
dividuals. 

The Kiwanis Club sponsors an an- 
nual speech festival for junior high 
school pupils. Rotary gives awards to 
youngsters who excel in the summer 
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recreation program on_ the _ play- 
grounds, conducts a swimming meet 
for children, and gives an annual pic- 
nic for about 400 fatherless boys. The 
Lions Club, each school month, has as 
guests at lunch one girl or boy from 
each junior and senior high school 
selected by the school for his achieve- 
ments, gives out plaques, and awards 
a gold key annually to an outstanding 
student in the junior college and to one 
in a parochial high school and works 
with students on a school beautifica- 
program. The Arrowhead Club 
entertains small children at a big sum- 
mer picnic. The Exchange Club spon- 
sors a sportsmen’s club in the junior 
high schools. The junior chamber of 
commerce has a Christmas toy shop to 
provide toys for poor children. 

The Duluth Symphony Orchestra 
gives two concerts a year for school 


tion 


children and sponsors a junior sym- 
phony orchestra. The Arrowhead Art 
Institute Association presents traveling 
exhibits of outstanding art for stu- 
dents. The Duluth chapter of the 
American Association of University 









































Elementary school children listen to concert by Duluth Symphony Orchestra. 








Women sponsors a professional play 
for elementary school youngsters each 
year, and the Junior League gives one 
production a year for the small chil- 
dren. ; 

The Junior League also has contrib- 
uted an audiometer to the schools, and 
its members helped give audiometer 
tests to all children. They did all the 
checking, recording and the other 
paper work connected with these tests. 
The Association for the Physically 
Handicapped this year contributed 
rubber toys to a class for deaf chil- 
dren, typewriters to a Class for sight- 
saving youngsters, and 
equipment to a Class for physically 
handicapped pupils. 

The work of the P.T.A. in connec- 
tion with the schools is legionary and 
legendary. A book could be written 
on that organization’s contributions. 


recreational 


POLICE, FIREMEN COOPERATE 


The police department 
directly with school boy policemen, 
and each year gives a big picnic, 
complete with games, contests and hot 
dogs, for the members of the school 
patrol. Firemen and school children 
also work on a project together. Stu- 
dents take toys to the firemen to be 
repaired and refurbished for less for- 
tunate youngsters. 


works 





Young people benefit by all these 
projects, not only in receiving but in 
giving their time, energy and money. 
The activities in which they par- 
ticipate sound like work. And they 
are—work for students and for teach- 
ers who direct them. But the im- 
portant outcome of experiences in 
community life is the educational 
benefit to students, and the advantages 
are far greater than is the work en- 
tailed. 

Through public appearances, young 
people acquire self-confidence and 
poise; through contributions to welfare 
organizations, they develop sympathy 
and understanding of social problems; 
through working with civic organiza- 
tions, they gain knowledge of their 
city; through meeting civic leaders 
and successful business and_profes- 
sional men and women, they come to 
appreciate and _ respect leadership; 
through active participation in Civic 
affairs, they identify themselves with 
their city and develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the progressive devel- 
opment of Duluth. 

It all adds up to practical training 
in citizenship—but who benefits more, 
the school or the community? 
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CONVENTION DIGEST 


| - A.A.S.A. at ATLANTIC CITY 


HE spiritual whole is greater than 

the sum of its parts. After last 
year’s three-region split, the entire 
A.AS.A. met together again February 
26 to March 2 on its old camp ground, 
the flashy hotels and the spreading con- 
vention hall of Atlantic City. 

Postcard blue skies and sharp un- 
dying winds welcomed the record 
equaling 12,000 delegates, and they 
were a dependable augury, for the gen- 
eral program was bright and sharp 
throughout. For one thing this year’s 
big names belonged to big people, lib- 
eral in their thinking and dedicated in 
their messages. Most of them were 
trumpeting for world peace and human 
understanding, and it was logical that 
they should unload this Moby Dick 
sized job on the backs of the school 
admin‘strators. With a convention 
theme, “Education—Dynamic of De- 
mocracy,’ the superintendents really 
reached out for it. 

When they arrived, the superintend- 
ents’ backs were unbowed. They were 
looking a full two years older though, 
and they weren't too happy about their 
own financial situations (see page 49) ; 
nevertheless, they had more important 
things to think about than themselves. 
Sixty-four topics were assigned whole 
afternoons for discussion; other prob- 
lems were argued at late hotel bull ses- 
sions. 


NO ARGUMENTS ON RESOLUTIONS 


Those who were spoiling for a fight 
hoped to see it develop on the con- 
vention floor Wednesday morning 
when the resolutions came up for adop- 
tion. There had been a hint of trouble 
in the resolutions committee itself, 
when one member, James L. Hanley, 
turned in a minority report on Resolu- 
tion 9, the one opposing all efforts to 
devote public funds to either the di- 
rect or the indirect support of church 
sponsored schools. Mr. Hanley stated 
that while he favors separation of 
church and state he was against the 
inclusion of “this sectarian issue” in 
the resolutions. 
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By MILDRED E. WHITCOMB 


Only a small crowd had gathered 
when the resolutions were read by 
Chairman Selmer H. Berg. President 
John L. Bracken, who was a dignified 
and incisive presiding officer through- 
out the convention, called for a vote 
on the acceptance of the report. The 
two or three timid No’s were all but 
inaudible at the speakers’ platform. 

They were good resolutions, most of 
them, with little reaffirming on this or 
pussyfooting on that. They favored 
charter amendments to enable the 
United Nations to enact and enforce 
world law to prevent war; they wanted 
public school representation at 
UNESCO general conferences; they 
wanted high priority for education in 
the occupied areas of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Japan and leaves of absence 
for schoolmen willing to serve in those 
areas. 


ROY LARSEN HONORED 


Closer home the resolutions asked 
for recruitment of more and better 
teaching personnel with no state laws 
requiring special loyalty oaths, an in- 
dependent Office of Education gov- 
erned by a national board, federal aid 
without control, federal aid for school- 
house construction, and such like. A 
newer note expressed satisfaction at 
the increasing extent of lay participa- 
tion in the schools. 

Roy E. Larsen, on whom the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors hung the annual 
award at their Wednesday night show, 
believes that a partnership of educators 
and citizens is necessary for better 
schools. He sees the country as on the 
threshold of a revitalized citizens’ 
movement on behalf of the public 
schools. On the program Mr. Larsen 
was listed first as president of Time, 
Inc., and second as chairman of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, but for convention 
week at least that sequence was re- 
versed. 

As for the exhibitors it would be 
hard to find a more contented group. 
True, a few latecomers were quaran- 





tined out where the lunchroom used to 
be, and they weren't rejoicing any more 
than were those delegates who prefer 
to swallow their ham sandwiches sit- 
ting down. But most of the manufac- 
turers, scorning pamphlet pushing tac- 
tics, presented their stories intelligently 
and dramatically and, without solicit- 
ing business, found they were going 
home with brief cases full of it. 

The delegates swarmed over the ex- 
hibit hall, alternating intelligent ques- 
tions with childish dives for souvenir 
canes and maps. They queued up until 
they blocked two aisles to get a lock 
with their own name on it. They were 
fascinated by a lady demonstrator, not 
young, not glamourous, not scantily 
clad, whose pitch was teaching manu- 
script writing to kindergarteners. They 
pressed their palms on an electrical de- 
vice that indicated whether they were 
dead or full of oomph. 

Two senators, Margaret Chase Smith 
of Maine and Wayne L. Morse of Ore- 
gon, urged the use of school facilities 
to spread information on world affairs. 

“The most important step the lead- 
ers of our government could take,” de- 
clared Senator Morse, “would be to 
announce a coalition of Democratic 
and Republican leaders charged with 
developing and administering foreign 
policy at the State Department level. 
Through such a coalition I think our 
chances of seeing the sunrise of a per- 
manent peace would be greatly im- 
proved.” 


REUTHER RIPS CONGRESS 


Walter Reuther criticized Congress 
for “a mentality that votes billions for 
war but when called upon to meet the 
challenge of peace raises a false cry of 
economy. Communism did not succeed 
in China,” he declared. “We failed. 

“There is more concern throughout 
the world about the possibility of an 
American depression than about the 
H bomb,” Mr. Reuther declared. 

Beardsley Rum! talked fervently about 
freedom, John H. Furbay about edu- 
cating our children in geography, for- 
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eign languages, and human _ under- 
standing so that we can assume busi- 
ness and moral leadership in the air 
age, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
about human rights and about federal 
aid to education and the possibility of 
withholding such aid from states that 
permit racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in their teaching. David Lilien- 
thal discussed the long-range prospects 
for good that can come from our 
shattering of the atom. 

“The ultradramatic way in which, 
during the war, secrecy blanketed the 
atom bomb as well as the way the 
facts were ultimately revealed by the 
astounding news of Hiroshima has 
given the American public the wrong 
idea. It thinks that atomic energy is 
too technical for the average man to 
understand, is in its entirety a closely 
held military secret, and is a military 
weapon and nothing else.” All these 
misconceptions Mr. Lilienthal as a 
private citizen is now endeavoring to 
correct. At Atlantic City he made an 
impressive start. 


MR. COUSINS HAS A DREAM 


Norman Cousins, editor of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, in a stir- 
ring closing talk to the general con- 
vention body, maintained that we have 
raised an atomic curtain between the 
United States and the world. The 
atomic bomb is now a_ primitive 
weapon. The symbol of the air age is 
the hydrogen bomb, being manufac- 
tured for the purpose of unlimited de- 
struction. 

“Only the perfect man could avail 
himself of the blessings of atomic 
energy and control it. You schoolmen 
must educate children to an under- 
standing of the imperfections of man. 

“It is too late to argue about world 
government,” “World 
government is inevitable or we perish 
The human race today is playing Rus- 
sian roulette. Every passing year is 
adding another bullet to the chamber.” 

Mr. Cousins’ dream is for US. lead- 
ership in revising and strengthening 
the U.N. so that delegates may vote 
not as national blocs but as world 
Citizens representing humanity at large. 

Whether all the terrifying and en- 
nobling words about war and peace 
the administrators heard will be car- 
ried over into school and commu- 
nity action programs back home re- 
mains to be seen. “If they only result 
in more oratory, we might as well have 
stayed home and saved the taxpayers’ 
money,” one administrator said, as he 


he continued. 
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tucked the final souvenir into a 
souvenir shopping bag. 

Warren T. White, superintendent of 
schools at Dallas, Tex., will be called 
upon, as new president of the asso- 
ciation, to convert these emotional 
charges into spiritual energy. Other 


new officers were elected on Wednes- 
day as follows: second vice president, 
Jordan Larson, superintendent of 
schools, Mount Vernon, N.Y.; mem- 
ber of the executive committee, Virgil 
M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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| © anew or delightful, as the case 

may be, long summer vacations 
are nothing a teacher can bank on for 
the rest of her hard-won tenure. The 
year round school had won enough 
adherents to get itself officially talked 
about during an Atlantic City after- 
noon. 

Superintendents from Decatur, Ill., 
Aliquippa, Pa., and Lubbock, Tex., re- 
ported their experience with summer 
programs. Decatur and Lubbock are 
new converts to the extended school 
year (46 to 48 weeks), while Ali- 
quippa ran a year round show for 10 
years and then abandoned it for rea- 
sons that will be revealed. 

Supt. W. R. McIntosh of Decatur 
hopes soon to set up a four-year cycle: 
Teachers would teach two summers, 
take part in a curriculum workshop 
or go to summer school the third 
summer, and take a leave of absence 
without pay the fourth summer. 

Last summer 23 per cent of the De- 
catur teachers taught; 5 per cent 
worked in the summer recreation pro- 
gram or in the public library; 28 per 
cent took part in a curriculum work- 
shop; 38 per cent went to summer 
school; 6 per cent took a leave of 
absence. In 1950 Mr. McIntosh hopes 
to work out a better balance between 
teaching or community service and 
summer school or leave of absence. 

Asst. Supt. Ishmael Hill reported on 
two six-week summer sessions for chil- 
dren and adults that Lubbock has op- 
erated for the last three years. Teach- 
ers who choose to work for 10% 
months get paid an extra $250 for 
working half days during one of the 
two six-week terms. In addition to 
teaching classes, teachers participated 
in a reading clinic or in curriculum 
workshops or prepared scripts for the 
local school of the air. 


GOOD AND BAD POINTS 

Aliquippa’s summer program sprung 
from a financial emergency. A_ big 
steel mill moved in, the population 


shot up, and the district could not 
borrow enough money to house the 
pupils. So in 1929 the schools went 
over to a four-quarter system. All 
children attended school three quar- 
ters; all had a two weeks’ vacation at 
the beginning of July. Some parents 
objected to children’s going to school 
in hot weather and vacationing in cold, 
but 95 per cent of them didn’t so 
much as murmur. 

On the credit side of the Aliquippa 
experiment, Supt. Lytle M. Wilson 
explained, the building and equipment 
did not stand idle; fewer buildings 
were needed, thus reducing debt serv- 
ice and insurance costs; fewer text- 
books were required at any one time; 
children who were ill for long periods 
had a better chance to make up work; 
their work was evaluated oftener. 

On the other hand, it was difficult 
to carry on maintenance and repair 
work; children had frequent changes 
of teachers because of vacations and 
leaves; too much pupil time was 
wasted at the beginning and the end 
of quarters; many pupils and teachers 
had vacations at undesirable seasons; 
it was difficult for pupils to transfer 
in and out of the district, and the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory work was 
greatly increased. 

After 10 years Aliquippa’s school 
enrollment dropped so that school 
housing was no longer a problem, and 
the four-quarter system was tossed out. 


NOW IT’S NONATTENDANCE 

Truancy isn’t truancy any longer; 
it is nonattendance. The old law en- 
forcement concept has disappeared. In 
its place appears “the helping ap- 
proach.” 

The executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of School Social 
Workers, Mildred Sikkema of New 
York, outlined to an interested group 
on Tuesday afternoon the multiple and 
complex causes of nonattendance. They 
lie in the school, in the home, and 
in the child himself. 
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LEFT: Before the curtain rises, the scene is set for the big s 
the auditorium. More than 300 exhibits demonstrate the latest i 
cational devices. ABOVE: The curtain rises with the headlin 
action. Left to right are Dr. Karl H. Berns, assistant secreta 
business of the N.E.A.; G. Edward McComsey, superintende 
schools of Atlantic City; Worth McClure, executive secretary 4 
A.A.S.A.; John L. Bracken, president of the A.A.S.A. and Rona 
Maxwell, president of the Associated Exhibitors of the 
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LEFT: Eager delegates 
flock into the big con- 
vention hall. BELOW: 
Session on adult educa- 
tion and aging popula- 
tion. On the panel were 
(left to right) Robert H. 
Coates, Philadelphia; 
Henrietta F. Rabe, Al- 
bany, N.Y.; Harry J. 
Linton, the chairman, 
Schenectady, N.Y.; Ol- 
lie Randall, the princi- 
pal speaker, and Francis 
C. Buros, superintend- 
ent, White Plains, N.Y. 


TOP: One of the busiest spots in the Convention Hall was the 
registration desk on Monday morning. ABOVE: Time out for 
a snack and off-the-record chats about school and public affairs. 





TOP: Arnold Woestehoff of Minneapolis sells ticket f 


luncheon to Ernest M. Hanson, Pueblo, Colo. In the re. 
Kraemer, Amanda Aarestad, Dorothy Cummings, Wal 
C. L. Crawford. ABOVE: M. A. Weimlander of R 
Homer W. Anderson and John W. Lewis view the archi 


Monday morning speakers were 
Walter Reuther, president of 
U.A.W., and the lady from Maine, 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith. 


The ATLANTIC CITY SCENE 


February 25 to March 2 


ABOVE: Executive 
committee meets. 
At table, Bracken, 
McClure and Miss 
Cox of A.A.S.A. 
staff. In foreground, 
Roudebush, Loser, 
Goslin and Craw- 
ford. RIGHT: News- 
paper and wire serv- 
ice correspondents 
interview Lilienthal 
(front row, center). 


ticket for all-Minnesota BELOW: View of 


the rear are Josephine audience at first 
js, Walter Englund and general session, Sun- 
r of Riverview, Mich.., day vesper service. 


Courtesy, Atlantic City Tribune 
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ABOVE: Greeting friends during Friendship 
Hour. Left to right, G. A. Wheadle of London, 
Canada; Agnes Birmingham of New York; O. B. 
Griffin of Litchfield, Conn.; Dr. A. L. Knoblauch 
of the University of Connecticut; Gayle C. Wil- 
son of Indiana University. The Friendship Hour 
was held at the close of the afternoon sessions 


on Monday. RIGHT: No deep-sea fishing but 
plenty of deep-sea eating took place at the 
famous Hackney's as enacted by Edgar P. Law- 
rence and Dr. Herschel S. Libby, Irvington, N.J. 


BELOW: Panel on personnel. Facing Chairman James 
M. Spinning of Rochester, N.Y., are Willard S. Els- 
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bree, Columbia University; E. B. Norton, Alabama; 
Willard B. Spalding, Illinois; H. |. Willett, Richmond, Va. 





Stimulated by a morning general session, where the speakers were unusually inspiring, the administrators 
flock back to their hotels. This group is waiting for room keys at headquarters hotel, the Ambassador. 


BELOW: Federal support of 
the parochial schools was 
the one controversial item 
brought for discussion be- 
fore the resolutions commit- 
tee. Despite a minority 
report presented by James 
L. Hanley, Providence, R.l., 
who protested the inclusion 
of "'sectarianism,"’ the reso- 
lution was passed almost 
unanimously by the dele- 
gates Wednesday. Debating 
the matter in committee are: 
Clarence Hines, Eugene, 
Ore.; James L. Hanley; Sel- 
mer H. Berg, the chairman, 
Oakland, Calif., and Helen 
Cox, of the A.A.S.A. staff. 


ABOVE: Michigan delegation substitutes satire, laughter and song for academic 
endeavor at special breakfast honoring Dean Edmonson, who was first the butt of a 
travesty and then the recipient of a $2300 travel check. Shown are Supt. Charles B. 
Park, State Supt. Lee M. Thurston, Supt. Dwight Rich, Dean Edmonson, Supt. Benjamin 
Buikema, Supt. L. C. Mohr (in academic canonicals), and Supt. Harley Holmes, 
chairman of the breakfast fun. Dean Edmonson is wearing symbols of high office 
in a number of spurious societies, all of which he acknowledged with aplomb. 
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Roy E. Larson of Citizens Commission accepts 
1950 American Educational Award from 
Ronald M. Maxwell of Associated Exhibitors. 





my ABOVE: ''Who's Who'' 
* among the  Boardwalkers 
proves daily diversion for 
delegates, with photo- 
graphic souvenirs in abun- 
dance for those placing their 
orders. RIGHT: Time out 
for tired feet, of which there 
are plenty among the con- 
vention visitors. Lounges 
among the exhibits prove 
welcome oases for the weary. 
BELOW: President Maxwell 
for the Associated Exhibitors 
presents scholarship for grad- 
uate study to Norman J. 


Royan; ot arcane Saaeeely, BELOW: Before delegates board crowded trains for home, 
they stock up on salt water taffy for the folks back home. 
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“Primary attention on the part of 
school personnel must be given to ob- 
serving early signs of social and emo- 
tional maladjustment and to providing 
skilled helping service at a time when 
it has preventive value, is less costly, 
and has a higher percentage of suc- 
cess,” Miss Sikkema advised. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SALARIES 


“The superintendent is caught in a 
trap,” Supt. Otto W. Haisley of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., told his approving col- 
leagues on Thursday morning. 

“The teacher, the doctor, the 
plumber, and the domestic have had 
sizable salary and wage increases dur- 
ing the last 10 years. They are or- 
ganized. The superintendent can’t or- 
ganize, for he is a one-man show in 
the community. The businessman can 
deduct entertainment expenses from 
his income tax. Not the school ad- 
ministrator! ” 

Mr. Haisley reprimanded the 
A.A.S.A. because it has made no con- 
certed effort to bring to school boards 
of the country the fact that the super- 
intendent’s salary needs adjusting. He 
then cited the Michigan formula, 
worked out to assist board members 
in fixing the superintendent's salary. 

Supt. James W. Bushong of Bend, 
Ore., does not think so much of the 
formula idea. It’s too cold and me- 
chanical for him. The superintendent’s 
salary, in his opinion, depends upon 
the actions, ability, knowledge and 
personality of the superintendent 
himself. Increased compensation, he 
maintains, must come through edu- 
cating the school board and the pub- 
lic to the importance of public edu- 
cation and to the fact that the super- 
intendent is the key man in the field. 


SCHOOL BOARD RELATIONS 


A cheering fact, often unsuspected 
by the school administrator, is that 
the board of education is eager to work 
effectively with him. 

The executive secretary of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, Ed- 
ward M. Tuttle, told a joint session 
of the two associations what some of 
the bases of effective board-admin- 
istrator relationships are. 

First, a school board must have 
harmony and unity within its own 
ranks. The members should argue 
while a policy is in the making, but, 
once it is agreed upon by majority 
vote, they should stick together. 

Second, there must be a clear under- 
standing of the division of authority 
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and function between board and super- 
intendent—one making policies, the 
other carrying them out, reporting re- 
sults, and recommending modifications 
or new procedures. 

Third, the parties of the first and 
second parts will get along better if 
there is a written code covering the 
board's policies. Too, the code needs 
to be kept up to date. 

Fourth, the board cannot set up wise 
policies without a background of un- 


derstanding as to how its schools com- 
pare in actual practice with outstand- 
ingly successful schools. Boards, there- 
fore, should devote as much time to a 
study of educational philosophy and 
program under the guidance of the 
administrator as to school business. 

Finally, the board and superintend- 
ent must have a genuine liking and 
respect for each other. Both must re- 
flect integrity, sincerity and devotion 
to the goals of education. 





PERSONNEL 


RELATIONS 





OTHING like a session or two 

on personnel problems to pack 
a meeting hall. Without personnel 
worries the administrator's life could 
be beautiful, and the constant quest 
for this radiant type of beauty lures 
him on. 

Dr. Willard S. Elsbree of Teachers 
College, Columbia, doesn’t think the 
chase need lead up the merit rating 
alley. In large school systems, at any 
rate, there is no evidence that the 
merit type of salary schedule can be 
operated successfully. Too many obsta- 
cles are in the way. 

“Some provision for withholding in- 
crements from teachers whose work is 
clearly unsatisfactory is possible with- 
out subjecting every teacher in the 
school system to an annual test or a 
periodic checkup. 

“Superior results can be expected 
when teachers are viewed as profes- 
sional workers dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of high purpose and qualified 
to perform their assigned duties. When 
the board of education accepts this 
point of view, the future can be viewed 
with confidence,” Dr. Elsbree predicts. 

Dean Willard B. Spalding of the 
University of Illinois College of Edu- 
cation was asked how teacher promo- 
tion to administrative and supervisory 
posts can be made objective and effec- 
tive. 

Objectivity is hardly possible, Dean 
Spalding replied. A better procedure 
is recognition of the fact that ability 
to work with people is the major factor 
in successful educational leadership. 

“If a committee on which teachers, 
students, lay citizens, and administra- 
tive personnel are represented is given 
the responsibility for determining 
which persons should be promoted, the 
human element will get substantial at- 
tention. It is helpful to give this com- 


mittee job specifications. It is not help- 
ful to have the committee use check 
lists, for they tend to conceal the total 
personality by splitting it into minute 
parts.” 

Supt. H. I. Willett of Richmond, 
Va., was asked whether there is a wid- 
ening gap between classroom teachers 
and administrative and supervisory 
staffs. 

No, the gap is beginning to close, 
he believes, owing to the increased 
use of democratic practices in ap- 
proaching school problems. 

“If administrators, supervisors, 
teachers and patrons plan together in 
their attempt to better schools, this 
process will produce an understanding 
that will reduce, if not eliminate, gaps. 

“However, unless the school family 
can present a united and vigorous 
leadership that makes sense and fosters 
confidence, the lay people will find it 
necessary to exert independent leader- 
ship, which will create another gap 
more serious than the first. This need 
not happen, and there are encouraging 
signs from all parts of the country that 
it will not happen,” Mr. Willett con- 
cluded. 


UP TO TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 


George E. Roudebush, former super- 
intendent of schools at Columbus, 
Ohio, introduced a forceful suggestion 
for teacher organizations, saying: 

“Because of economic conditions in 
recent years, teacher organizations have 
used most of their effort to improve 
working conditions. Now that a more 
desirable status is being achieved in 
this area, teachers should direct more 
of their energy with like zeal and de- 
votion to the improvement of the 
profession and to the development of 
attitudes and ideals. If it catches on, 
in-service training in its broadest sense 
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could become a characteristic of the 
teaching profession that would move 
forward under its own drive.” 

Authentic figures on new teach- 
ers show that elementary schools 
are still in the tragic situation of hav- 
ing to employ new teachers with in- 
adequate preparation. 

Dean Ray C. Maul of Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia gave out 
the new figures. The teacher ratio at 
the high school level, according to the 
latest figures, is 17 supply to 15 de- 
mand, whereas at the elementary level 
it is only 6 supply to 20 demand. 

Some suggestions Dean Maul makes 
are: (1) aggressive action on the 
part of state regulatory groups to ex- 
clude mediocre persons with no endur- 
ing professional interests, since these 
temporary workers require early re- 
placement; (2) a continuous coun- 
seling service from college entrance 
to the end of the second year; (3) 
encouragement of superior boys and 
girls at the high school level. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Schoolmen are scared when they 
look at enrollment facts and figures. 
Where are the teachers coming from? 

J. W. Carrington of Illinois State 
Normal University had one answer: 
reeducate secondary school teachers, 
and, since an emergency is on, make 
two summer terms or 22 semester 
hours, accompanied by careful screen- 
ing and guidance of teachers, an ac- 
ceptable minimum. 

Mr. Carrington had other ideas on 
increasing the quality and quantity of 
teachers, practices that are developing 
in teacher education programs, such as 
the following: 

1. Student experience with children 
throughout the four years of training. 

2. Student experiences with youth 
and adult groups in the community. 

3. Experience with children and 
youths correlated with professional 
courses. 

4. Improved general education. 

5. Extended and widened student- 
teaching experience in public schools. 

6. Increased use of campus labora- 
tory schools for observation, experi- 
mentation, demonstration and pre- 
student teaching experiences. 


RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 

“Every teacher retirement system 
could stand some improvements, and 
many retirement systems need many 
improvements,” Everett Keith, execu- 
tive secretary of the Missouri State 
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Teachers Association, told a Thursday 
morning discussion group. 

“Teacher retirement is a big busi- 
ness and must be managed accord- 
ingly,” Mr. Keith made plain. “It is 
not surprising that when politicians 
view the assets they fail to see the 
necessity for an additional appropri- 
ation, that some taxpayers can’t see 
why taxes should not be reduced, and 
that some teachers feel a_ limitless 
extension of benefits is in order. 
Should money become scarce and state 


government experience financial diff- 
culties, the preservation of the assets 
of many retirement systems is going 
to become a major operation.” 

Mr. Keith views as one of the great- 
est needs in this field tenure laws that 
will protect the superintendent, who 
is included in tenure laws in only 10 
states and is explicitly excluded in 
four states. “To leave the coverage of 
administrative positions or any other 
position to judicial interpretation is 
needless and inexcusable,” he said. 





CURRICULUM 


PROBLEMS 





EVEN observations can be made 

from data so far collected in the 
Sloan experiment in Kentucky, Mau- 
rice F. Seay reported Thursday morn- 
ing. The Sloan experiment has to 
do with schools building the major 
part of their programs around the 
three economic necessities — food, 
clothing and shelter. 

The seven observations are: 

1. School programs that empha- 
size community problems are effec- 
tive. 

2. Instruction in community prob- 


lems should begin with the first school 





year and should continue through the 
period of schooling. 

3. When economic problems are 
selected for special emphasis, the 
teacher and the pupils initiate studies 
concerning other vital problems. 

4. When teachers and pupils study 
local problems, their interests expand 
to state, national and world problems. 

5. Supervision is a real aid in in- 
troducing food, clothing and shelter 
into the school curriculum, when such 
supervision is based on a democratic 
concept. 

6. Teachers of a school or of a 
school system should, in a framework 
of state and national policy, and in 


cooperation with patrons, determine 
the curriculum. 

7. Community support increases as 
emphasis upon better living increases. 


HUMAN RELATIONS CLASSES 


A demonstration class in human 
relations attracted considerable com- 
ment on Wednesday afternoon. A 
seventh grade group from the Atlan- 
tic City public schools was taught by 
M. Virginia Mason, state supervisor of 
human relations classes for Delaware, 
following a talk on teaching human 
relations by Col. H. Edmund Bullis, 
executive director of the Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene. 

On the theory that each year our 
nation is becoming more neurotic, 
Delaware has instituted weekly les- 
son plans in human relations to help 
children progress toward emotional 
maturity. The idea is stressed that 
the most important lesson to be 
learned is to make and keep friends. 

“Something has been decidedly 
faulty with our methods of training 
our youths in human relations,” Col. 
Bullis declared. “In every part of the 
world the basic problems seem to be 
faulty human relations. 

“If the best brains in education, 
professions and business could be 
focused on this problem of helping 
more of our children to become emo- 
tionally mature during their school 
years, we would find in our next gen- 
eration much more understanding and 
stable parents, better able to bring 
up their children to face the ever- 
changing problems of civilization.” 


LABOR RELATIONS 


“Organized labor can no longer be 
ignored in the education of our chil- 
dren,” Benjamin W. Barkus, special- 
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ist in labor education for the 
Philadelphia public schools, warned 
a Wednesday afternoon discussion 
group. 

“Our school children are the chil- 
dren of workers; they will make up 
the unions of tomorrow. To teach 
realistically the problems of business, 
industry and labor is one of the great- 
est motivating forces in education.” 

In talking about labor relations, the 
school is not just starting cold, Mr. 
Barkus pointed out. It has had ex- 
perience in teaching this subject mat- 
ter on the adult level. It must teach 
the organization of the local union, 
its constitution and by-laws, and the 
relation of the local union to city, 
state and national organizations. 

Paralleling this study must be a 
study of the economic problems of 
industry and business. The teacher 
must discuss how collective bargain- 
ing works. He can point out that the 
strike is an important weapon, which 
loses its effectiveness when used too 
often. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


All the problems of atomic energy 
must be faced and thoughtfully eval- 
uated by our students—the adults and 
taxpayers of the near future. Yet in 
some localities interested teachers hesi- 
tate to teach about the possible uses 
of atomic energy because of a lack 
of sympathetic interest on the part 
of their administrators. 

The foregoing is the picture as seen 
by Fletcher G. Watson, associate pro- 
fessor of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. 

“Atomic energy interests the stu- 
dents and is an ideal medium for the 
achievement of real integration,” Dr. 
Watson told a discussion group. 

“The only way a satisfactory pro- 
gram can evolve is through extensive 
and continued discussion by groups 
of teachers of background informa- 
tion, possible approaches, and suc- 
cesses and failures in teaching. There 
are tons of source materials. Teach- 
ers seem to have access to few gen- 
eral publications that discuss atomic 
energy. They are tied to the text- 


book.” 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


“Children who by sheer luck find 
themselves included in the center of 
the normal curve are getting an edu- 
cation today. Educators find these chil- 
dren more nearly like themselves and 
thus easier to understand. 
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“The 20 per cent of our school pop- 
ulation that makes up the periphery 
of the normal curve not only fails 
to arouse the interest of schoolmen 
but in some cases arouses the hostility 
of the educator because the deviating 
child does not fit into the neat frame 
of reference pronounced by some edu- 
cational oracle.” 

The foregoing fighting words are 
those of Dr. William M. Cruickshank, 
director of special education at Syra- 
cuse University. 

Parents of these physically and men- 
tally handicapped children are organ- 
izing themselves into pressure groups 
to compel school authorities to pro- 
vide for the needs of these children, 
Dr. Cruickshank told a Monday dis- 
cussion group. If educators do not 
soon see the light, these local groups, 
which are organizing into state and 
national groups, may play an impor- 
tant dictating role in many school sys- 
tems. The educator should be the com- 
munity leader and not the follower of 
parent leadership, he believes. 

Several ways of rectifying the situa- 
tion were enumerated by the Syracuse 
professor: 

1. Institute a program of early dis- 
covery and early therapy. 

2. Be honest in your diagnosis and 
honest in your prognosis of the limita- 
tions of handicaps on the life of the 
child. 

3. Work to increase the financial 
reimbursement on the part of the 
state and federal government to local 
school systems, as the education of 
these children is expensive. 

4. Teach teachers and bring parents 
to a new understanding of their con- 















tribution to the adjustment of excep- 
tional children. 

Prof. Robert Havighurst of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, discussing the edu- 
cation of the socially handicapped, also 
made four points. He urged the fol- 
lowing measures: 

|. Discover early the children who 
are “vulnerable” to social maladjust- 
ment. This screening can be done effi- 
ciently at the age of 9 or 10. 

2. Assign a guidance counselor to 
each such child. He should find out 
the child’s difficulty, work out and ap- 
ply a plan, and keep records on the 
child’s progress. 

3. Make out an individual plan for 
each child. The counselor, assisted by 
specialists, would draw up this plan, 
and community agencies working with 
the schools on a_ permanent basis 
would assist. Such agencies are the 
church, social agency, Scouts, Y.M.C.A., 
medical society, courts, library, recrea- 
tional agencies. 

4. Broaden the school curriculum 
and methods so that these children 
will have a chance to win reward and 
success for some constructive activi- 
ties within their abilities. 





ELEMENTARY 


EDUCATION 





N this corner wearing the purple 
toga, Champion James A. (Jim) 

Lewis, defending the neighborhood 
school. The champ has his training 
camp at Dearborn, Mich. 

In the other corner, now taking off 
his black robe and mortarboard, Chal- 
lenger Raymon Eldridge of Lawrence 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

They are coming up for Round 1. 
Eldridge takes a jab at the K-3 school, 
contending it’s mostly the result of 
laissez-faire growth, rather than con- 
scious planning. 

Lewis comes in with his right, say- 
ing it’s warm and friendly. And so 
the Wednesday afternoon match went 


on for the allotted rounds, ending in 
a draw. 

Supt. Lewis delivered his punches 
in this order: 

“Mental and emotional ill health are 
clearly rooted in early childhood. Emo- 
tional disturbances are crystal clear at 
6 years old if sympathetic and know- 
ing eyes are in close proximity. A 
pediatrician, a child psychologist, and 
a teacher-mother will in three years 
discover and help to correct person- 
ality difficulties. 

“If the best environment around 
young children is a small, warm, 
friendly, homey building, let's go for 
the neighborhood schools, but let's 
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not forget the need for warm and 
friendly teacher-mothers, and let’s not 
forget what science can tell us about 
how 6 year olds grow and learn and 
what their psychological needs are.” 

Principal Eldridge contended that 
too small buildings cannot give wide 
opportunity for the initiation and 
demonstration that come with larger 
and more diversified groups. Younger 
children through their school life with 
older boys and girls grow toward re- 
sponsibilities and self-development. 
The claims for the advantages of the 
neighborhood school do not appear to 
be wholly valid in terms of admin- 
istration or child progress. 

“Small schools cannot afford the 
services of a full-time principal,” Mr. 
Eldridge declared. “Also operating 
and construction costs are too high.” 


EXPERIMENTATION 

In elementary education there is a 
50 year lag between research and edu- 
cation practice, Harold J. McNally, 
associate professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, asserted. 

If constructive experimentation is 
to be carried on in all schools, as it 
should be, it is necessary for teachers 
to develop an experimental frame of 
mind and to take pains to keep in- 
formed of findings, he believes. 

“Most important of all,” Dr. Mc- 
Nally declared, “administrators must 
actively encourage and provide lead- 
ership in constructive experimenta- 
tion. 





HIGH SCHOOLS 





| sere a less dangerous age, our high 

school curriculums might be appro- 
priate. Now for many adolescents the 
secondary school is just a day nursery. 

Although this may seem to be an 
embittered view, Prof. James W. Rich- 
ardson of Oklahoma A. & M. is not a 
sourpuss. He does not want to see a 
revolution in the curriculum. Says he: 

“Strands of learning experiences, 
planned to meet the imperative needs 
of youth, can be made to permeate 
the existing subject matter areas of 
any high school. They can be inte- 
grated into meaningfulness to the boys 
and girls without doing serious vio- 
lence to traditional integrity.” 

The problem of one Monday after- 
noon discussion group was the non- 
college student for whom the high 
schools have provided “narrowly con- 
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ceived programs of vocational educa- 
tion.” This is just a means of ridding 
their classes of academic dilution, Dr. 
Richardson contends. Then, wrapped 
in purple mantles of academic respect- 
ability, the traditionalists can pass by 
on the other side of the street. 

Lester L. Fehr, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in charge of vocational 
education at Allentown, Pa., holds out 


for work-experience programs for 
8 
youths not heading for college. 
His advice is as follows: (1) an- 


alyze the business and industrial activi- 
ties of the community; (2) estimate 
the replacement needs on a sound 
basis; (3) determine the training pos- 
sibilities for which school programs 
should be set up; (4) set up advisory 
committees for each phase of the train- 
ing program; (5) set up the school 
programs; (6) coordinate them closely 
with business and industry through 
personal contacts; (7) have regular 
meetings of advisory committees; (8) 
give ample publicity to the program. 


TRAINING DRIVERS 

Chairman E. N. Dennard’s dim view 
of driver education and its slow- 
motion effect on accident prevention 


was hardly shared by Herbert J. Stack, 


director of the center for safety edu- 
cation at New York University. 

Mr. Stack reported that the accident 
record of teen-age drivers during a 
recent one-year period actually was bet- 
ter than the record of drivers between 
the ages of 20 and 25, and only slightly 
worse than that of drivers aged 25 to 
30. The best and surest attack on 
traffic accidents is through education, 
he believes. 

Driver education is far more than 
teaching youngsters the manipulative 
skills of driving, Mr. Stack told a 
Tuesday afternoon discussion group. 
The youngsters need to be taught the 
meaning of personal and social re- 
sponsibility, the importance of taking 
pride in superior performance, and 
the need of exercising habits of co- 
operation and courtesy. 

Supt. Harvey A. Smith of Lancaster, 
Pa., described some of the good prac- 
tices in driver education in his school 
system. McCaskey High School has 
four men in the department—one does 
classroom work and the other three 
act as instructors in road work. In 
Lancaster all junior high school pupils 
are required to take classroom instruc- 
tion in driving and virtually all of 
them take road work. 





ADULT 
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Sam people who deal with young- 
sters need to know about dealing 
with oldsters. Teachers at all levels 
are little if any wiser about problems 
of the aged than is the general popu- 
lation or the aged themselves. 

As provocative a session as the con- 
vention produced dealt with adult 
education and our aging population. 
Most of the audience had gray hairs 
and bald heads, and delegates argued 
among themselves as to whether peo- 
ple start aging at 18 or 50 or 65. 
One of the points all agreed upon is 
that the community must not wait 
until people are old, retired or home- 
bound before preparing them for the 
personal and collective adjustments 
that must be made. 

First, sound advice came to the 
group from Ollie Randall, consultant 
on the aged for the Community Service 
Society of New York. The population 
pattern is changing, and some ex- 
tremely vexing problems are being 
created by the fact that 11,000,000 


people in our country are over 65. 


These old people are being socially 
rejected and disapproved of, Miss Ran- 
dall made clear. It is the school’s busi- 
ness, through adult education, to make 
these people feel their own intrinsic 
worth, instead of allowing them to 
accept the community's idea of them, 
and to get them to profit by the edu- 
cational and social opportunities that 
can or should be given to them. 

Families, if they are to maintain 
their stability, must acquire a new 
kind of understanding of old people, 
and teachers must help children to 
appreciate the true worth of their 
grandparents—this, too, met with gen- 
eral approval. 

Howard Y. McClusky, chairman of 
the department of adult education at 
the University of Michigan, thinks 
that these retired persons can carry 
much of the voluntary services of a 
community. Others disputed this 
theory. Miss Randall believes their 
possibilities are great in this and other 
directions provided the groups are 
given trained leadership. 
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The point seems to be that old age 
counseling must be begun long before 
old age sets in and that this counsel- 
ing should be a continuous process. 
Otherwise there is an emotional crisis. 
If people are taught to recognize the 
normal processes of aging much of 
their apprehension will be alleviated. 

Most old people don’t yet know 
that age does not affect the ability to 
learn. When they are won over to 
adult education classes, the first offer- 
ings, it was pointed out, ought not to 
be frustrating. Such persons need to 
be creatively stimulated. 

Some of them can be offered voca- 
tional and occupational re-learning. 
Others can be mentally and _ socially 
stimulated. The main idea is to re- 
lieve the suffering that comes with an 
exaggerated feeling of uselessness, 
Miss Randall declared. Persons must 
find new meanings in middle and old 
age, must find more cogent reasons 
for living longer than most of them 
have now. 





RURAL SCHOOLS 





ANY schoolmen hesitate to go 

outside the boundaries of their 
own district to tell the parents of one- 
room school children the greater pos- 
sibilities and advantages that come 
with a larger school unit. 

If these men are in earnest about 
exercising educational leadership, they 
won't stop because of fear of criticism, 
Supt. H. C. DeKock of Tipton, Iowa, 
maintains. 

“Evidence indicates,’ Mr. DeKock 
asserts, “that there are no measurable 
mental differences between rural and 
urban children in infancy, but chil- 
dren in one-room rural schools soon 
begin to indicate inferior linguistic 
ability.” 

The bus ride into the consolidated 
school should be only half the school 
bus story, in the opinion of D. P. 
Culp, acting assistant director of the 
Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion. In the process of widening the 
horizons of children and adults in 
rural areas, the school bus has few 
equals, he declares. 

“The school bus can easily trans- 
port groups beyond community, county 
and even state lines in order to ac- 
quaint them with people and problems 
beyond their immediate sphere of 
livelihood. While it must be adminis- 
tered wisely, the instructional trans- 
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portation program is in harmony with 
our best educational philosophy.” 

Mr. Culp argues that the school 
journey plan enables the district to 
use many miles of bus service that 
are normally lost through deteriora- 
tion during idle periods; is cheaper 
than use of commercial buses, and 
gives the school much greater control 
of trips. 

Official authorization, adequate su- 
pervision on authorized trips, safe 
servicing, and adequate cost account- 
ing are necessary. 

When the rural administrator tries 
to set up a program for 5 year olds 
he is beset by problems. Nobody 
knows this better than Supt. Louis L. 
Pickett of Ruthven, Iowa, who has 
experienced most of them. Yet country 
children have already missed many of 
the early socializing influences of the 
city child, and if they are to have an 
easy normal development they need 
preschool training. 

Some of the complications that must 
be met when the rural school starts 
a kindergarten are, according to Mr. 
Pickett: bus transportation, the neces- 
sity for a long day in school, the over- 
taxed teacher, crowded building condi- 
tions, lack of kindergarten equipment 
and facilities, teachers who are trained 
in primary methods rather than kin- 
dergarten, mothers who insist that 


their children must be taught to read, 
write and count to 100 in the first 
month at school. 

There must be ample rest periods, 
afternoon naps, midmorning and mid- 
afternoon lunch and a hot meal at 
noon, frequent play periods, special 
toilet facilities. 

“The trouble is,” Mr. Pickett charges, 
“that no philosophy of rural educa- 
tion has been formulated by our rural 
administrators. They have, for the 
most part, been city trained and have 
attempted to set up the counterpart 
of the city systems with which they 
are familiar. In the education of the 
preschool child their efforts have failed 
completely.” 


SPECIALIZED SERVICES 


Prof. Norman Frost of Peabody Col- 
lege reported on a survey made among 
county superintendents as to what 
types of special educational services are 
of the most interest to them right now. 

One-third of the 141 superintend- 
ents who replied are trying to estab- 
lish guidance services, child study clin- 
ics, educational consultant services, 
audio-visual aids, or psychological serv- 
ices. More than half of the respondents 
reported that they already have li- 
braries, transportation service, super- 
vision, health services, and audio- 
visual aids. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 





ya devotes two years to 
the study of public relations is 
bound to arrive at some amazing con- 
clusions. As did the 1950 A.AS.A. 
Yearbook Commission. 

For example, the time-honored pre- 
cept that honesty is the best policy is 
too often ignored in administrative 


relations with the public and the press. - 


Chairman Paul J. Misner of the com- 
mission made clear to the adminis- 
trators that: “Honesty and frankness 
in the presentation of the needs, con- 
ditions and achievements of the 
schools is the best policy.” 

Nor did Dr. Misner start any argu- 
ments by remarking that the Yearbook 
had ventured into troubled waters 
when it “boldly” asserted that: “Hu- 
man beings never act on the basis of 
reason alone but always with a com- 
bination of reason and emotion.” Pub- 
lic relations workers were urged to rec- 
ognize the réle played by the emotions 


and to utilize it rather than to ignore 
it. Not one of those “dear hearts and 
gentle people” rose to say that those 
“who live and love in their home 
town” rarely act on the basis of reason 
at all. 

Caught in the coils of inflation, the 
Yearbook Commission warned super- 
intendents in dealing with the public 
to “Avoid $64 words when $5 ones 
will make for more effective communi- 
cation.” What the educators of this 
country need, muttered one outsider, is 
some good 5 cent words. 

Dr. William Jansen, superintendent 
of the New York City schools, told 
his colleagues in the discussion group 
that with public support for social se- 
curity, unemployment insurance, and 
old age pensions the schools are fac- 
ing increasing competition for public 
funds. 

“The present day superintendent 
must give leadership to the develop- 
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ment of a better school program, in- 
cluding day, summer, afternoon and 
evening programs and to the develop- 
ment of a better understanding of this 
educational program by the general 
public. 

“The superintendent must use his 
own best talents whatever they may 
be, but he must use also the best 
talents of his staff in public speaking, 
writing or radio. His program must 
fit his community and its problems.” 





TELEVISION 





AKE television as a topic, and the 
battle is soon joined. Educational 
television, the same. 

Supt. W. H. Lemmel of Baltimore 
praises the new medium. When the 
TV camera can go to school, parents 
will be able to see a class at work. 
Even now a school public relations 
program can be produced in the studio. 
The future use of “remotes” will add 
new impetus to television’s second 
educational service, direct teaching. 
Children will see manufacturing proc- 
esses, news events as they happen, and 
vocational opportunities. 


Prof. Charles A. Siepmann of New 
York University thinks TV and edu- 
cation are incompatible. 

“Recognize the facts of life,” Dr. 
Siepmann cries. “TV is being devel- 
oped by men for whom profits are as 
dominating as they are a natural pre- 
occupation. The past record of F.C.C. 
suggests that the most we can hope 
for from it is a rearguard action to 
ward off extreme abuses of the public 
interest. These two considerations 
hardly bode well for education. 

“TV costs four or five times as much 
as radio. Since the sole source of 
revenue will be the commercial spon- 
sor, he will be forced to play to the 
gallery and will gear his programs to 
the L.C.D. 

“The small screen is bad for class 
viewing; time schedules are incon- 
venient. What, apart from occasional 
special events of national interest, has 
television to offer schools that films 
cannot provide? Rather than dissi- 
pate the limited financial resources of 
our schools, might we not do better 
to perfect and extend the use of the 
16 mm. film?” 

The audience felt like Lemmel or 
Siepmann—strongly. 





INTERGROUP 


RELATIONS 





Tee president of a baseball club, 

a philosopher, and an assistant 
superintendent of schools, each spoke 
in character on interracial matters. 

Branch Rickey of the Dodgers, first 
major speaker at the convention, said 
he had turned down several college de- 
grees offered him for courage and high 
thinking in hiring the first Negro in 
big league baseball. 

“I hired Jackie Robinson because I 
wanted to win a pennant,” Rickey said. 
“I wanted to find men with grace of 
swing, dexterity of motion, and the 
know-how of ball players. I wasn’t 
interested in the last syllable of their 
names or the pigmentation of their 
skins.” 

Rickey's big voice thundered 
through the convention hall’s grand 
ballroom. “If I were to be interested 
in going to Congress—purely in an 
academic way—I should like to go 
there elected by a Negro constituency 
on the platform of delaying the pas- 
sage of the F.E.P.C. The simple sports- 
manship of the American people 
should make such a law unnecessary.” 
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And now for the educational phi- 
losopher, Dr. Theodore Brameld of 
New York: 

“In man, we suspect, is a deep need 
for identification with a larger, more 
encompassing whole than he can find 
in his immediate and transitory sur- 
roundings. They may well take the 
form of a designed world culture, 
completely democratic, and dedicated 
to abundant self-expression for the 
masses of mankind. But there must 
be provided simultaneously a dynamic 
of action by which the purposed pur- 
poses may be attained. This dynamic 
borrows from scientific method. At 
the same time it involves political, 
economic and educational strategies 
capable both of overcoming the moun- 
tainous obstacles between us and the 
objective of a designed world culture 
and of galvanizing the peoples of all 
races, religions and nationalities to 
unite powerfully and democratically in 
behalf of that objective.” 

Tanner G. Duckrey, an assistant to 
the Philadelphia Board of Superin- 
tendents, told a well outlined and well 


documented story about what the City 
of Brotherly Love is doing about broth- 
erly love. Here is its plan, in brief. 

1. An early childhood project. This 
is a research study to help teachers 
discover ways of changing children’s 
undesirable attitudes. 

2. Open-mindedness. A three-year 
study is in progress to find satisfactory 
ways of developing open-mindedness. 

3. Emotional needs seminars, Par- 
ents, community leaders and school 
personnel are working together to find 
the relationship between good emo- 
tional adjustment and good human re- 
lations among both adults and children. 

4. Intercultural leadership seminars. 
A group of those who have some 
administrative responsibility in areas 
involving intercultural problems is 
working together with the help of ex- 
perts to promote well rounded think- 
ing about the way in which human 
relations can be established and main- 
tained in Philadelphia. 


LESSONS FOR TRAVELERS 

Americans still have many shocks 
coming to them when they start trav- 
eling, John H. Furbay, director of Air 
World Education, told the seventh 
general session. 

Their first shock is to discover that 
the white man is not god but that he 
belongs to a minority race. If our 
thinking on race problems hasn't pro- 
gressed beyond the white and the black 
races, we have missed most of the 
world’s population. 

We also are going to have to revise 
our notions of religion, Mr. Furbay 
told the delegates. We are all talking 
about the same God whether we call 
him Allah or something else. On only 
one thing can we be dogmatic: that 
any religion is better than no religion. 

We are the only major country in 
the world whose educated class speaks 
only one language. We must learn 
other languages if we are going to 
have a place of leadership in the world, 
either commercial or political, he de- 
clared. 

“It is time we begin preparing 
tourists to travel intelligently,” Mr. 
Furbay remarked in conclusion. “Be- 
fore we travel abroad, let’s learn to 
look for things others have done better 
than we have. The boundaries of our 
minds are keeping the world apart. 
Airplanes can transport people, but 
the real job is to break down the bar- 
riers in the thinking of the people who 
travel and to build a world of friend- 
ship, understanding and appreciation.” 
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ACK of every school district's 

yearnings for more buildings is 
every school district’s need for earn- 
ings to finance construction. 

Administrators who crowded in for 
the discussion period on this widely 
shared situation were intrigued by the 
tripod leveling analogy of Supt. Wil- 
liam E. Moreland of Houston, Tex. 
In planning a building, Mr. Moreland 
suggests that administrator and board 
balance “size” and “quality,” two con- 
trollable factors, against “market,” over 
which virtually no control can be exer- 
cised. 

The three quoted words are legs of 
the Moreland tripod. The school ad- 
ministration can arbitrarily set the 
cost leg first and maneuver the size 
and quality legs until the tripod is 
reasonably level. Or it can set the 
size leg first and maneuver the other 
two. 

In the Houston building program 
construction costs, exclusive of land, 
site improvements, equipment and 
fees, for the highest quality elementary 
schools were $11.25 per square foot 
in 1949. High school costs were 10 
per cent higher. The cost of ele- 
mentary schools of the least ambitious 
quality above the level of temporary 
buildings was lower by about 30 per 
cent than the cost of the highest level 
elementary schools. 


WATCH INTEREST RATE CHANGES 


Prof. Harold Clark of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, brought down to prog- 
nosticate on school bond prices, re- 
ported as follows: 

“School boards can proceed to issue 
bonds during the weeks ahead with 
reasonable confidence that interest 
rates will remain relatively low. A 
careful study should be made of the 
week by week fluctuations because they 
could produce as much as $10,000 dif- 
ference in interest on a $1,000,000 
bond issue in a single year. If the 
bonds were to run as much as 20 
years, this could make a difference of 
$200,000 in the cost of the bonds.” 

Dr. Clark sees no valid argument 
against the federal government's tak- 
ing over the cost of emergency types 
of building, where there have been 
sharp changes in the population as a 
result of war or postwar adjustments. 
This construction can easily run to 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000. 
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“However, a careful study should be 
made of the broader problem of fed- 
eral appropriation for general school 
construction,’ Dr. Clark warned. “The 
basic problem is to return to the states, 
on some generalized formula, some of 
their own money. If this were done, 
the problem of adequate money would 
be largely solved.” 


FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


They may never have heard of Louis 
Sullivan, but all schoolmen know his 
maxim that design follows function. 

Supt. Charles F. Carroll of High 
Point, N.C., had as his No. 1 point 
that the plant must provide spaces 





for activities through which educa- 
tional objectives may be realized. Other 
points in his presentation before a 
Tuesday afternoon group were as fol- 
lows: 

Adequacy and safety of site are im- 
perative. Architect and administrator 
must strive for a maximum number 
of habitable spaces. They must allow 
for expansion and flexibility. They 
must not consider maintenance cost 
separately from capital investment. 

What's the school board’s responsi- 
bility when it comes to new construc- 
tion? Supt. Warren T. White of Dal- 
las, Tex., holds the board’s duty to be 
the authorization of population surveys 
to establish the validity of future 
growth of the neighborhood. Upon the 
basis of such surveys and upon the 
type of community and proximity of 
the children it can then decide upon 
the size of a particular building. 

As for the details of the building 
program, the superintendent and his 
staff can and should handle those, com- 
ing to the board for approval of policy 
through specific recommendations and 
ultimate decision as to plan and pro- 
gram. 


MAINTENANCE MADNESS 


The stuff that a maintenance man’s 
dreams are made of was revealed when 
H. H. Linn of Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia, stretched out on the psychia- 
trist's couch in Room A Thursday 
morning and publicly released his 
pent-up desires. 

Prof. Linn longs for a light-weight 
cleaning tool for dusting desk, walls 
and other surfaces. He has a desire 
for a light-weight wall washing gadget 
that operates like a vibrating sand- 
ing machine. 

To simplify floor sweeping, Prof. 
Linn has an almost irresistible craving 
to rip up raised thresholds inside of 
buildings. What's the sense of them? 
he wonders. He dreams of an archi- 
tect who will eliminate dust pockets 
on stairs by rounding the corners. He 
can’t see why schools can’t have glazed 
or enameled brick or tile for base- 
boards instead of wood. 

Life for Mr. Linn and associates 
would be less frustrating if architects 
installed windows that turn so that 
both sides can be washed from within 
the building. He frets because small 
window panes are still used. He gets 
upset over fancy moldings and pan- 
eled doors. A flush door with a single 
pane of glass would soothe him might- 
ily. He has a hate on fancy hard- 
ware that needs polishing; door pulls 
would calm his disturbed mind, as 
would the omission of locks and keys 
for every cabinet and case in the class- 
room. 

Maintenance men and Mr. Linn 
would react more quietly if light fix- 
tures were within reasonable reach. 
On stair wells they would like side- 
wall lights at reachable levels. They 
would be less tempted to explosive 
outbursts if arrangements permitted 
the dropping of lights from high ceil- 
ings in auditoriums and gymnasiums 
—or if the egg-crate fluorescent in- 
stallations in classroom ceilings could 
be taken down and dipped in clean- 
ing and rinsing solutions. 


IF IT’S MUDDY OUTSIDE 


Prof. Linn has a fixation about dirty 
floors inside the schoolhouse front 
door. He wants a depression dug 
there about a foot deep; over that 
depression he wants a _ removable 
grille for the mud and cinders from 
shoes to drop in. 

After Mr. Linn arose from the 
couch a consultation was held. It was 
agreed that for him the prognosis is 
good if he can get the cooperation 
of the architect-administration-school 
board team in correcting the environ- 
ment in which he and his mainte- 
nance men must function. 
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] Senior Government Day is a get-acquainted day for high school stu- 
dents and government officials. In formal and informal sessions, they 
exchange ideas on specific functions of government. In Michigan, eight 
of these countywide programs have been conducted or planned this 
year in cooperation with Michigan State College and the Michigan In- 
stitute of Local Government. Planning the day for Livingston County 
began with the local superintendents. Here, John S. Page (second from 
right), superintendent of the host school, checks plans with (left to right) 
Richard Marcus and James Miller of Michigan State College, D. Hale 
Brake, state treasurer and chairman, Michigan Institute for Local Govern- 
ment, and Laurence J. Taylor of the Michigan State College faculty. 


Several resource persons joined small groups 








HOW SENIOR GOVERNMENT DAY WAS OBSERVED > 


REGISTRATION 


2 Twelve Howell High School 
juniors served on the host 
committee for the Senior Govern- 
ment Day December 7. They had 
been instructed about their duties 
at a training meeting. Kathleen 
Bush gives identification badge to 
Charles Hayek, federal examiner, 
Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Hosts also were stationed 
at doors and in meeting rooms. 





5 At noon, lunch was served in the gymnasium. 6 After county officials who took part in the senior govern- 
ment day showed the students their offices in the court- 


of seniors at each table so that they could talk house, the boys and girls attended a naturalization hearing. 
informally. Laurence J. Taylor and LeRoy Fergu- Many of the questions the applicants for citizenship answered 
son, members of the Michigan State College fac- would have stumped them, students admitted. Charles Hayek, 
ulty, continued the morning's discus:ion with stu- federal examiner, Immigration and Naturalization Service, ex- 
dents. In the afternoon nine groups of seniors con- amined the two women applicants. Judge Joseph A. Moynihan, 
centrated upon particular aspects of government. presiding judge of the circuit courts of Michigan, presided. 
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3 Committees of seniors worked on the problem, "What 
is the most important question about government you 
would like to ask the panel?" The Discussion 66 technic was 
used; three students in one row turned around in their seats 
to talk with the three directly behind them. Each committee 
agreed on one question; typical ones concerned taxes, the 
amount of money spent for schools in the state, law enforce- 
ment, and socialized medicine. The government officials and 
college resource people answered each honestly and fully. 
Questions were referred to those best qualified to answer 
them, but others joined in the discussion if they wished. 





RICHARD MARCUS and LAURENCE J. TAYLOR 


Consultants in Adult Education 
Michigan State College 
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4 While students prepared questions for officials 
to answer, the panel of 45 resource persons 
also divided into groups to consider questions. 
One question was "Should 18 year olds vote?" 
In the group above are Stephen J. Roth, attorney 
general; Charles M. Zeigler, highway commis- 
sioner; Murl K. Aten, auditor general; James Mil- 
ler, political science department, Michigan State 
College, and Charles Weber, chief, training di- 
vision, and LaRoy Froh, chief, research and sur- 
vey division, Michigan Civil Service Commission. 





7 The courtroom was packed, 8 Stephen J. Roth, attorney general, who had participated as a re- 
with seniors sitting on window source person, presented his observations of the activities and dis- 
ledges and in the jury box and cussions at the end of the day. He pointed out some of the values to 
even standing during the hearing. be gained from free discussion of problems of government with officials 
After Judge Moynihan delivered and some of the responsibilities the students soon will have as citizens. 
an address, as applicable for the Since its purpose is to strengthen local government, the Institute of Local 
students as for the new citizens, Government, whose members are delegates from associations of county 
he signed the official documents. officials, has taken an active part in planning the senior government days. 
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ts UIDA NCE philosophy 


is put into action at Reading 


J. EDGAR HILGENDORF 


Head of Guidance Department 
Senior High School 
Reading, Pa. 


OBODY wants to be a square peg 

in a round hole, but plenty of 
persons find themselves in that un- 
happy predicament today. 

Because faculty members at Read- 
ing High School, Reading, Pa., are 
keenly aware that such is the case and 
have sensed the urgency of helping 
young people make the right emo- 
tional, physical and social adjustments 
in their adolescent years, a guidance 
program for Reading High School stu- 
dents is now in operation. 

The following has been accepted as 
the philosophy of the Reading High 
School guidance department: 

“In a modern school, with the child 
as the center, it should be the purpose 
of the guidance department to discover 
in the child that which he is best fit- 
ted to do; to attempt to predict, as 
far as possible, the life which that 
child is destined to live; to acquaint 
the child with those things that are 
worth knowing; to encourage the child 
in self-expression and the power to 
think straight; to assist him with his 
problems of home, society, health and 
emotions; to 
uance of his educational development 
to the maximum so that he may con- 
tribute to society his fullest share of 


encourage his contin- 


service.” 


PRINCIPLES OF PROGRAM 

The principles under which the 
guidance program operates are: 

1. To start with needs and inter- 
ests. 

2. To adapt rather than to adopt 
prevailing practices. 

3. To make our activities 
ventive rather than just curative. 


pre- 
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A counselor works with a 
group of girls in a Friend- 
ship Club she organized. 
Here she attempts to help 
girls who are poorly ad- 
justed socially by bring- 
ing them into a group to 
which she invited girls who 
are well adjusted socially. 


4. To initiate and to execute a few 
projects well, rather than to try to 
handle many superficially. 

5. To plan definitely for in-service 
development. 

Endeavoring to follow this philoso- 
phy and to put into action these prin- 
ciples, the personnel of the guidance 
department sincerely believes that: 

1. More emphasis must be placed 
upon persons, rather than upon sub- 
jects. 

2. Guidance should be for all stu- 
dents and not for a limited group. 

3. Guidance is a long-term process 
and should be built around the student 
as an individual. 

{. Guidance should include social, 
emotional, recreational, 
health and vocational fields. 

5. The potentialities, aptitudes, in- 
terests and capacities of the individual 
must be determined. The teacher must 
realize that all students cannot be 
poured into the same mold. 


educational, 













‘he teacher should be the heart 


6. 
of the guidance program. 

The teachers need to prepare to 
give guidance; they should be alert to 
the guidance needs of the students as- 
signed to them, and they must be 
willing to cooperate in the guidance 
program. 

The work of our department is 
based on cooperation, coordination 
and conferences. 

To make our faculty guidance-con- 
scious and to obtain its full coopera- 
tion, we started by having all students 
complete a personal adjustment ques- 
tionnaire. In answering this question- 
naire each student was given an oppor- 
tunity to write down any problem that 
he would like to talk over with any 
teacher. He indicated on the question- 
naire the name of the teacher. Con- 
ferences were then arranged. 

Many teachers were surprised that 
they had been selected by students as 
persons with whom the students de- 


y 
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problems. 
Most teachers responded to the re- 


sired 


to discuss specific 


quests. The students were happy that 
would take time to talk 
with them about their problems. This 
procedure did help to make the teach- 


someone 


ers realize that they are a part of a 
guidance program. 

We enjoy the closest cooperation 
with the medical 
school district psychologist, the direc- 


department, the 


tor of research, the social agencies of 
the community, the civic clubs, and 
industrial establishments 
organizations. We need the assistance 
of all of these organizations and of 
individuals, and we endeavor to be of 
service to them in return. 

Every effort is made by the guidance 
department to cooperate with all other 
departments of the school, with indi- 
vidual teachers, and with all students. 
This department works closely with 
the four junior high schools of the city 
in helping to make the transition to 


many and 
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our school as smooth as possible, in 
properly scheduling students for their 
senior high school classes, in record- 
ing information for cumulative rec- 
ords, and in informing the junior 
high principals of the progress of their 
graduates. 

We attempt to cooperate with insti- 
tutions of higher learning by schedul- 
ing a college night to make it possible 
for college representatives to meet 
with our students, by providing all 
necessary records, and by following up 
our graduates who have entered col- 
lege. 

We are so completely convinced that 
the school program should be a child 
centered one that we see the im- 
portance of holding a separate inter- 
view with every one of our boys and 
girls. It is in these informal talks that 
we can learn more about the student’s 
interests, his needs, his future plans, 
and the courses best suited to him. It 
is one of the duties of this department 


to prepare the next years program tor 
each student. 

Another vital phase of the program 
is the conference with students who 
are failing in subjects. On report day 
subject teachers talk with each failing 
student. At this conference the 
teacher and student attempt to deter- 
mine the causes of unsatisfactory 
work, to discuss the student's weak- 
nesses, and to agree upon specific 
remedial procedures. These items are 
checked on a specially printed student- 
teacher cooperative analysis card. This 
card is filled out in the presence of the 
student during the conference. The 
card is signed by the student and the 
teacher, and it is then taken home for 
parental inspection and signature. The 
subject teacher may refer the student 
teacher, 
adviser, or to a guidance counselor for 


to his homeroom to a class 


further conferences if he deems it 
advisable. 
REASONS FOR FAILURE 

There are many reasons students 


fail. One cause may be visual diff- 
culties that make reading and studying 
a physical hardship. When such diff- 
culties are discovered, steps are taken 
to remedy them. Sometimes a student 
is placed in a remedial reading class 
for a period of time. We use a tele- 
binocular test as a screening process in 
connection with our failing students. 

A guidance counselor's conference 
with a failing student may center on 
emotional problems, the choice of a 
vocation, or the obtaining of occupa- 
tional information. 

Our career conferences provide the 
students with opportunities for receiv- 
ing firsthand information by talking 
with consultants represent the 
students’ vocational fields of interest. 

Our home visitation program offers 
us a means for trying to determine the 
best way to help a student. We attempt 
to work out a program with the home 
that will be of value to the child con- 
cerned. Parents are cooperative and 
frequently are eager to talk things 
over with the school authorities. 

Home visitations may reveal situa- 
tions in a student’s home that should 
be brought to the attention of the 
student’s teachers, who then can appre- 
ciate more fully some of the young- 
ster’s problems. The home visitor at- 
tempts in every way to bring about a 
better student-teacher relationship. 

If the problem is that of a drop-out, 
the student and his parent are inter- 
viewed, and the problem is discussed. 


who 
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A part-time job may be the solution, 
or it may be possible to make arrange- 
ments with the evening high school 
for the student to continue with his 
school program while working. 

The counselor prepares for each 
conference by carefully examining the 
student's cumulative record, test re- 
sults, inventories, visitation 
reports, and any other source of nec- 
essary information so that he may 
know the student's background as com- 
pletely as possible. 

It is an individualized approach with 
an effort to coordinate all of the facili- 
ties of the school and of the com- 
munity for the full benefit of the indi- 


student 


vidual student. Follow-up studies are 
made so that we can in some measure 
determine the effectiveness of our work. 

It has been the policy at Reading 
High School to select counselors from 
the teaching personnel. As a result, 
the members of our present counseling 
staff have an average of 23 years of 
teaching experience. At the time of 
their appointment the teachers were 
not certified counselors. They were 
chosen because of their ability to work 
with students, their personalities, 
which seemed suitable for such work, 
and their desire to help the students. 

It was understood, however, that 
these teachers would have to obtain 


How administrators can deal with 


SECRET SOCIETIES 


A. EWING KONOLD 
Principal, Senior High School, Santa Monica, Calif. 


O THE administrator who plans 

a course of action in a program 
aimed at the elimination of secret 
organizations within a school, the fol- 
lowing five steps are recommended: 

1. Know your state laws, their 
strong and weak points. Be sure to 
know in what manner the laws may 
have been interpreted by the legal 
counsel for the state department of 
education or in any court case where 
they have been applied. 

2. Have a long-range program so 
that one phase of action leads logically 
to another. Be sure that those who 
are responsible with you for the pro- 
gram will understand the objectives 
and sequence. The length of time and 
the plan naturally will depend upon 
the strength of the organizations, popu- 
lar support of the organizations, and 
the length of time they have been in 
existence within the school. 

3. Obtain the approval of the pro- 
gram from the local board of educa- 
tion and superintendent before start- 
ing the program. If full support is not 
obtained, determine the objections and 
organize a program that is acceptable. 


From address at thirty-fourth convention 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, N.E.A., February 21, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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4. Set forth clearly the objections 
to these organizations. Point out why 
they are harmful and then talk over 
the program with the following groups 
and get their help: your own faculty, 
student leaders and groups, P.T.A. or 
parents’ groups, local newspapers, 
community youth organizations, near- 
est pan-hellenic group, and other high 
school districts. 

5. The final point is enforcement. 
There are many suggested methods, in- 
cluding suspension, withholding school 
recommendations, withholding school 
credits, making membership in a fra- 
ternity or sorority a part of the per- 
manent record of the student, and ex- 
cluding members from participation in 
any student body activity of any kind, 
including athletics. Of these methods, 
probably the most effective is exclu- 
sion from participation. This is effec- 
tive, though, only when the program 
of extracurricular activities is vital and 
sought after by members of the student 
body. 

After a program of eliminating 
fraternities and sororities has been ac- 
complished, a constructive program of 
student activities is mecessary as a 
deterrent to any desire on the part 
of students to bring back into exist- 
ence this form of student organization. 





proper certification within one to two 
years. This requirement was not too 
difficult to meet since all of the ap- 
pointees held master's degrees at the 
time of their promotion and at least 
some of their graduate work counted 
toward counseling certification. 

Two universities near by made it 
possible for the counselors to receive 
the necessary special training at eve- 
ning sessions, on Saturdays, or during 
summer vacations. In addition, the 
local council of social agencies sponsors 
a four-year program in abnormal psy- 
chology. Instructors from the Phila- 
delphia Psychiatric Institute conduct 
the course. The Berks County 
Guidance Institute also offers courses 
by local psychiatrists. Our counselors 
have taken advantage of these oppor- 
tunities to further their training even 
beyond certification requirements. 

We have a branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 
our locality. This organization pro- 
vides the means by which individuals 
interested in personnel work, both in 
and outside of secondary school work, 
get together for the exchange of ideas, 
methods and technics. 

Our own high school guidance 
group attempts to work out pro- 
cedures, technics and methods during 
weekly department meetings. 


COST OF PROGRAM 

The cost of Reading High School's 
guidance program must be considered 
as two items: 

1. Salaries. This item is prepared 
by the teachers’ committee of the 
local school board and is included in 
the school district's budget under pro- 
fessional employes. 

2. Budgetary Items. These items 
are included in the budget prepared 
by the head of the high school guid- 
ance department. 

The professional and clerical sal- 
aries total approximately $17,900. 
This provides for four full-time coun- 
selors (school population, 1950); a 
part-time teacher, who teaches three 
guidance classes a day (a course called 
social living), and a stenographer, who 
works half time in the guidance office. 

The budget items cover homeroom 
materials, guidance room library 
books, tests, subscriptions, vocational 
and occupational information mate- 
rials, equipment, and__ traveling 
expenses of our home visitor. This 
part of the cost of the guidance service 
at the Reading High School averages 
approximately $1200. 
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When TE ACH E R hy participate in school administration 


N. DURWARD CORY 


Superintendent of Schools 
Rochester, Minn. 


F THE modern school system is to 

provide the best possible educa- 
tion for each child, cooperation and 
participation of faculty members in 
administration are not merely desirable 
but actually essential. 

Education is now looked upon as 
a cooperative process in which the 
community, the school administrators, 
the parents, the teachers, and the stu- 
dents work together to make the best 
possible use of the educational facil- 
ities, methods and procedures avail- 


able. 


FORMULATING A PHILOSOPHY 
Teachers in today’s schools begin 
by helping to formulate a philosophy 
for the school. A committee for this 
purpose is appointed, usually by the 
school principal, and teachers apply 
the results of sound educational think- 
ing to the particular school and com- 
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munity. The result is a philosophy 
which is thoroughly understood by 
both teachers and administrators. It 
becomes the basis for the curriculum, 
the guidance program, the relation of 
the school to the community, the atti- 
tude of teachers toward students, and 
every activity or relationship in which 
the school participates. 

Teachers now are constantly evaluat- 
ing the activities of the educational 
program. Student achievement is 
measured to determine the degree of 
success of a method or of a course of 
study. Teachers cooperate in building 
courses of study that will appeal to 
the interests and be within the grasp 
of the children. They plan various 
technics to use in presenting the 
courses so that they can appeal to 
children of various abilities. They 
exchange ideas and add to their knowl- 
edge of methods, technics and content 


in each course. When the course of 
study is published, the faculty mem- 
bers then are making the result of 
their studies available for the other 
teachers in the department. 


UNDERSTANDING OF EACH CHILD 

Teachers work through the guid- 
ance program to obtain a full under- 
standing of each individual child. In 
committee meetings they exchange 
ideas on individual pupils. Through 
records, testing, counseling and ex- 
changing ideas, they come to know 
each child better, to understand him 
more fully, and to increase the influ- 
ence of the school in providing a 
more worth-while educational experi- 
ence for him. 

When teachers are acquainted with 
the school philosophy, when they un- 
derstand the background, the abilities, 
and the interests of the child, and 
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when teachers help plan courses of 
study, it naturally follows that teach- 
ers will move into the broad program 
of determining the content of the 
whole curriculum. 

Understanding of one basic prob- 
lem, situation or fact helps to bring 
about a better appreciation and real- 
ization of other facts and processes. 
Democratic participation in adminis- 
tration keeps teachers moving toward 
a more thorough understanding of the 
entire teaching process. 


TEACHERS LEARN DEFICIENCIES 

Teachers in a school that plans its 
courses of study, its curriculum, its 
guidance program, and its school phi- 
losophy by democratic processes are 
trained in leadership and understand- 
ing. One teacher is head of one com- 
mittee, another teacher is head of a 
second committee, and so on. In this 
type of system, teachers are able to 
plan democratically for teachers’ meet- 
ings. Common problems can be de- 
cided upon, topics for discussion can 
be selected, and new ideas can be 
evaluated. A teacher can take charge 
of a meeting when its topic is related 
to the field of interest of his com- 
mittee. 

Many of our better school sys- 
tems are now having general faculty 
meetings planned by members of the 
staff around areas of interest that they 
have selected. 

When teachers are allowed to par- 
ticipate in decisions on problems of 
general educational policy and of the 
educational program, they soon learn 
that there are areas they do not fully 
understand. They learn that there are 
other teachers who have information, 
methods and ideas they do not have. 
They learn that there are facts and 
technics none of their committee mem- 
bers knows. They immediately see a 
real need to return to school for more 
training. The new training then has 
real meaning to them, and they are 
able to put it into use the following 
year. 

Teachers under this plan of demo- 
cratic participation are better satisfied. 
They have a greater appreciation for 
the problems of administration. They 
are more Cooperative with one another 
and more professionally minded. They 
work as a unit with the established 
school administration. 

Supervision is also better appre- 
ciated in this type of school. Teachers 
are concerned with doing the best 
possible job of educating youngsters 
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and, because of their democratic under- 
standing and their participation with 
supervisors in the solution of cur- 
riculum and other problems, accept 
supervision for what it really is. 
Teachers and supervisors work to- 
gether to improve instruction. Super- 
visors are invited by teachers to visit 
when new or different methods are 
being tried out. Both understand that 
it is the particular method and not 
the teacher that is on trial. Each ap- 
preciates the other more because they 
have participated together in the solu- 
tion of many other problems. 

Once democratic practices are in 
full operation, schools tend to do away 
with set goals, set objectives, set cur- 
riculums, and set methods of teaching. 
Democratically organized schools, be- 
cause they have a large number of 
committees in operation and because 
teachers have a full picture of what 
they are trying to do, carry on a 
process of constant evaluation and 
change. The groups and committees 
are constantly on the alert to find what 
other schools or teachers are doing. 
They are always ready to try new or 
different practices, and, if they prove 
to be good, to adopt them or to make 
the necessary changes in_ present 
practices. 


HOME VISITS NECESSARY 

Teachers cannot fully understand a 
child unless they know about his home 
environment. A friendly visit to the 
home goes a long way toward improv- 
ing the home-school relationship and 
toward bringing about a better under- 
standing of the true situation by the 
teacher and by the parent. 

Many teacher committees today 
have called in representatives of par- 
ent groups and asked for their sug- 
gestions on curriculum and_ other 
school problems. Teachers learn the 
attitude of the parents and also learn 
that certain phases of their work are 
not accomplishing what the teachers 
thought they were. Parents learn of 
the purposes and goals toward which 
the teachers are striving and are much 
more willing to cooperate. 

In order to teach effectively, each 
teacher has to have a fairly complete 
understanding of the community in 
which the school is located. Each com- 
munity has economic interests, reli- 
gious and political groups, and cultural 
interests which the teacher should 
know about. The content of a course 
of study, the application of examples 
in each daily lesson, and the success 


or failure of many courses depend 
upon this understanding. The teacher 
never should miss an opportunity to 
tie in the work of the day or of the 
unit with the child’s home or com- 
munity environment. 

If the school, the faculty, and the 
home cooperate, it is much easier for 
the teachers to participate in a study 
of the community. Through distribu- 
tive education, cooperation on voca- 
tional work between factories and 
schools, parent membership on school 
committees, and community use of 
school facilities there have come to be 
a closer relationship and understanding 
among the teachers, the home, and 
the community. 

When teachers are working to- 
gether to improve community rela- 
tions, home relations, supervision, 
courses of study, and curriculums, they 
are certain to become concerned about 
total school standards. If they are im- 
proving individual elements within 
the school situation they are going 
to be concerned with the net result 
of their individual and collective ef- 
forts. 

In the final analysis, it is the ad- 
ministrators who are held responsible 
for the successful operation of school 
systems. For this reason they need to 
exercise great care and judgment in 
the placing of democratic responsi- 
bility in the hands of the staff. Many 
administrators are unwilling to take 
this risk, yet the truly capable admin- 
istrator is the one who develops the 
understanding and stature of his staff 
through participation in the solving 
of school problems. 


START WITH A COMMITTEE 


Some teachers have grown accus- 
tomed to taking directions and have 
not kept pace with current develop- 
ments. These teachers are not ready 
for wide participation at the start. 
Generally, a program of participation 
has to start with one or two problems 
for a committee to solve and then 
gradually to evolve into full partici- 
pation by all. 

If the administrator moves faster 
than the teachers are ready to accept 
new responsibilities, the teachers will 
hold back. He has to watch the gradual 
development of each member and to 
make assignments to new responsi- 
bilities on that basis. He has to en- 
courage here, to suggest there. Eventu- 
ally, he has a far better school system 
in every respect than he could have 
hoped to have had in any other way. 
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BROADOAKS SCHOOL AT WHITTIER COLLEGE, WHITTIER, CALIF. 
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Semicircular bay for storytelling groups is a feature of the 
playground of the new nursery school and kindergarten 





building for the Broadoaks School, a teacher training insti- 
tution which, since 1931, has been a part of Whittier College. 


ROADOAKS SCHOOL, beautiful 

new model kindergarten-nursery 
school, is a recent addition to the phys- 
ical plant at Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Calif. 

Housing one of the outstanding 
kindergarten - nursery school teacher 
training institutions in the West, the 
new Broadoaks is modern in architec- 
tural style, with flat roof and large 
covered concrete porch areas. The one- 
story frame stucco structure includes 
one central playroom, two teachers’ of- 
fices, a secretary's office, reception and 
committee room, kitchen, nurse’s room, 
work preparation room, adults’ and 
children’s restrooms, and children’s 
locker room. 

The building was designed by Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, Whittier College 
architect, who also designed Lou Hen- 
ry Hoover Memorial Hall, new class- 
room building at the college. 


ONE-WAY OBSERVATION 

Featuring one-way observation win- 
dows between teachers’ offices and 
children’s playroom, the new building 
uses concrete flooring with pattern 
linoleum and asphalt tile, acoustic tile 
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ceilings, plaster walls, and tinted chalk- 
boards and cork boards. 

Equipped with tri-lateral indirect 
lighting, the Broadoaks structure was 
designed so that the south rays of 
the sun would be softened by the lou- 
vered windows above the covered play 
terrace, the windows at the terrace 
level receiving reflected light from the 
green cement of the terrace floor. 

A semicircular bay for intimate 
storytelling groups is one of the unique 
features of the modern kindergarten- 
nursery school plant. It is rimmed by 
a semicircular bench beneath flower 
bordered windows. 


GERMICIDAL LAMPS IN PLAYROOM 

Heated by hot air and gas radiation, 
the new school is equipped with wall- 
bracket germicidal lamps in the play- 
room and latest model kitchen for 
the preparation of children’s morning 
and afternoon snacks. Containing a 
floor footage of 3625 square feet, 
Broadoaks was built at an overall cost 
of $75,000, including landscaping and 
outdoor construction. 

A redwood circular outdoor story- 
telling classroom at the east end and a 





Model Kindergarten 


and Nursery School 


for teacher training 


program at Whittier 


G. DUNCAN WIMPRESS 


Director of Public Relations 
Whittier College 
Whittier, Calif. 


blacktop play yard for all-weather use 
complete the facilities. A cement area 
in the yard is for the use of children 
who have wheeled toys. 

Located on the college campus in the 
heart of Southern California’s citrus 
country, the new Broadoaks is set on 
114 acres of tree shaded ground. Land- 
scape architect Edward Huntsman- 
Trout has developed an atmosphere of 
intriguing beauty in his treatment of 
the boundaries of the property. These 
consist of a small arroyo lined with 
pepper trees to the south, a lemon 
grove to the west, and a natural wood 
picket fence to the north. 


SERVES 40 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1906 by Ada M. and 
Imelda E. Brooks, Broadoaks School 
was located in Pasadena until 1931, at 
which time it became the Broadoaks 
School of Education, Whittier College, 
and was housed in Redwood Building 
on the Poet campus until the com- 
pletion of the present structure. 

The school has an average enroll- 
ment of 17 in the nursery school and 
of 24 in the kindergarten. Twenty 
Whittier College student teachers as- 
sist per year in nine-week sessions. 

Mabel F. Rice, professor of educa- 
tion at the college, is director of the 
school. Viola D. Lauring is head teach- 
er of the nursery school and Rebecca 
Bacon Hayes of the kindergarten. The 
school also has the services of a pedia- 
trician, a nutritionist and a psychologist. 
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Floor plan of Broad- 
oaks School, which 
was designed by the 
college architect, 


William H. Harrison. 
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SIX-CLASSROOM BUILDING 


serves elementary school pupils and community 


CHARLES D. HAYNES 


Superintendent, Hamilton Public Schools 
Hamilton, Mont. 


MONTANA TOWN WITH LIMITED RESOURCES BUILDS FACE BRICK 


AND STUCCO STRUCTURE WITH GOOD LINES AND AMPLE SERVICES 
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HE school system at Hamilton, 
Mont., in 1948 faced a problem 
typical of many similar communities. 
The smaller of our two grade school 
buildings was 53 years old and failed 
to meet standards of safety, sanitation 
and modern education. Enrollment 
was increasing rapidly. The limit of 
our resources was $180,000, and post- 
war building dollars were sadly de- 
preciated. This amount, however, was 
the legal maximum of bonds issuable 
for construction of elementary schools. 
As a first step, an architect experi- 
enced in school building programs, 
Fred A. Brinkman, A.I.A., of Kalispell, 
Mont., was employed by the board of 
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education to make a survey of present 
school plants and probable future ex- 
pansion. 

On the basis of Mr. Brinkman’s 
report it was decided to ask the 
taxpayers to vote a bond issue of the 
maximum amount. It was judged best 
to demolish the old four-room building 
and to rebuild on the same site, using 
one of the least costly types of con- 
struction. Six classrooms and a large 
community room were proposed—or 
as much as the money would provide. 
The plan would permit of future ad- 
ditions. All other building projects 
were to be deferred. 

At this point the parent-teacher as- 
sociation approved the building proj- 








ect unanimously and proceeded at once 
to canvass all taxpayers of the district 
for the required signatures to petitions 
for a bond election. The election hav- 
ing been duly ordered, preliminary 
sketches were printed in the news- 
papers, and public meetings were held 
so that the ideas of all interested per- 
sons could receive consideration. A 
number of citizens expressed misgiv- 
ings regarding frame construction for 
school buildings, but the attractiveness 
of the architect’s design went far to 
reconcile the objectors to this economy 
measure. 

After publicity and public discus- 
sion, it was decided that a one-story 
structure, faced with brick below the 


windows and with stucco above, would 
be sufficiently substantial as well as 
beautiful. For safety, each classroom 
will have an exterior door. The teach- 
ers of the school contributed valuable 
suggestions for the interior arrange- 
ment. 

The bond issue was approved by an 
overwhelming majority of taxpayers, 
thanks again to the P.T.A., which 
brought out the vote. (In Montana a 
bond election is of no effect if less 
than 40 per cent of all eligible persons 
cast their votes.) 

During the current school year it is 
necessary for pupils of the demolished 
Washington School to occupy tem- 
porary quarters in church buildings. 
The inconvenience is borne cheerfully 
in the anticipation of finer things to 
come. 

Not only are we obtaining at mod- 
erate cost a school plant modern in 
every detail, but we are gaining two 
features in particular which will per- 
mit much enrichment of the educa- 
tional program. First, the work al- 
cove in each classroom will facilitate 
many types of learning activities. Sec- 
ond, the large “community room” with 
stage, showers, .and adjoining kitchen 
will be useful for the following pur- 
poses and no doubt others not yet 
thought of: assembly room; lunch- 
room; physical education; music; visual 
education, and as a P.T.A. and com- 
munity meeting place. These facilities 
will mean much in neighborhood life. 

The total construction cost of the 
building was $178,174, and it will be 
completed by next September, if all 
goes as scheduled. 
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AD D f Tl ON to frame building is first unit of new plant 


EMBERS of the school board at 

Kingston, N.J., agreed in 1948 
upon the need for an addition to the 
town’s two-room frame school build- 
ing. Because they did not feel that 
they could afford to abandon the exist- 
ing structure, the problem was to de- 
sign an addition which would include 
four classrooms, a teachers’ room, a 
health department, a storage room, 
and a boiler room large enough to 
house the heating and other mechan- 
ical facilities for what eventually will 
be a much larger building. 

It was necessary to arrange the first 
unit of construction so that, as the 
need arises, administration offices, a 
library, additional toilet facilities, four 
additional classrooms, and a kinder- 
garten can be added to the east end of 
the building. Later, it is proposed, a 
combination gymnasium-auditorium, 
locker-and-shower rooms, a shop, a 
home economics room, public toilets, 
and a cafeteria will be added. 

At no time was it the intention of 
the school board to have us plan a 
building in which low cost was to be 
given first consideration. The board’s 
preliminary instructions were to de- 
sign a building that would be simple 
in character as far as the exterior was 





ARTHUR N. STARIN 


Arthur N. Starin and Associates 
Architects, Basking Ridge, N.J. 


concerned. However, on the interior 
we were instructed to give every con- 
sideration to pupil and administration 
needs as well as to proper acoustics, 
insulation and low maintenance costs. 

The school board and our firm de- 
cided to build a one-story building 
because it provides more floor space 
to the dollar spent than would a multi- 
story building. 

In order that all utility piping and 
conduit would be concealed, a 4 by 5 
foot pipe trench was planned around 
the perimeter of the building. The 
floors, other than the slab over the 
pipe trench, are of concrete laid over 
a porous fill. The pipe trench follows 
the perimeter of the building and en- 
sures a completely dry floor. The walls, 
dry and well insulated, are of cavity 
construction, consisting of 4 inches of 
face brick, a 2 inch air space, and 8 
inches of precision made, steam cured 
cinder blocks. The two wythes are 
anchored together by 3/16 inch stain- 
less metal ties, every two feet hori- 
zontally and every 16 inches vertically. 
A simple cornice overhangs the ma- 
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sonry walls approximately | foot. The 
outlookers forming the structural mem- 
bers for this cornice slope up about 
2 inches forming a basin over the flat 
built-up roof which is drained by lead- 
ers built into the corridor walls. 

The ceiling is insulated by means of 4 
inches of rockwool bats over which air 
can circulate through screen vents in 
the soffits of the cornice. The ceilings 
in the classrooms and corridor are of 
acoustical tile over plasterboard. Plaster 
is used as a wall finish only in the 
teachers’ and health rooms. 

The dados in the corridors and class- 
rooms are of buff structural glazed tile. 
The walls above the tile are finished 
with a heavy bodied cement paint in 
pleasing colors. Aluminum frames en- 
close the plastic chalkboards. 

The first unit of construction at- 
tached to the present building leaves 
much to be desired esthetically. How- 
ever, the community can look forward 
to an eventual building of which it 
can be proud. In the meantime it 
can congratulate itself hav- 
ing purchased four classrooms, a teach- 
ers’ room, a health department, a boiler 
room, and a storage room at a struc- 
tural cost of $11.53 per square foot 
and a cubic foot cost of 62.8 cents. 
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Designed to fit the program of the first hy | X GR A DE hy 


HOWARD A. GRIFFITH Jr. 
Architect, Sheffield, Ala. 


HEFFIELD, Ala., has a_ building 

program in progress, and two of 
the structures now going up are pre- 
sented here. One is the new elemen- 
tary school described on this page, 
and the other is a physical education 


building for the Sheffield High School, 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


PURPOSE: To provide complete educational 


ROOF FRAME: Steel bar joists with con 


facilities for the first six grades. Multi- crete slab. 
Purpose room provided for assembly , a 3 
and jaleer eamen. Galeiesté,. lubes CEILINGS: Acoustic tile on wood stripping. 


and storage rooms also. 

SIZE: Approximately 26,000 square feet on 
one floor, plus basement, boiler room and 
coal bin. 

COST: Contract price $199,250 (not in- 
cluding light fixtures or movable equip- 
ment). 


TOILETS: Ceramic tile floors, glazed tile 


wainscots. 


KITCHEN AND CAFETERIA: Quarry tile 


floors; all other floors, asphalt tile. 
WINDOWS: Steel sash. 
DOORS: Wood, flush veneer. 
HEATING: Radiant floor panel, forced hot 





shown on page 70. C. M. Brewster is CONSTRUCTION: Brick and concrete , ‘ 
: ; é : : water except for unit heaters in assembly 
the city superintendent of education. masonry cavity walls. Interior walls, ex- seman: aliadiet inte Silas 
1 posed brick and plastered concrete : 


The elementary school building will 
for the construction 


masonry. LIGHTING: Fluorescent fixtures throughout. 





cost $200,000 
only; the high school addition, to 
house physical education activities, 


2 ae 


will cost $164,000. The latter struc- 
ture is of architectural concrete. 
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This classroom building for the first six grades 
has a multipurpose room, a cafeteria, a health 
room, a music room for individual instruction, 
































and a library that is controlled from the prin- — a 
cipal's office. The wing at right houses the first +9 ane | ; 
and second grades with their separate toilets. t 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS i ——— 


PURPOSE: To provide facilities for physical 
training, athletic teams, equipment stor- 
age, lockers and showers, band room and 


band practice, cafeteria and kitchen, and OF T. Ty cr : 
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lecture rooms. These facilities are con- ° 
nected to the existing high school build- , ; 
ing by two covered passageways. Gym- , ’ ‘ 
nasium can be divided by folding parti- | _ 
tions. az . 
’ 
SIZE: Approximately 20,000 square feet on TrAM OTA >| 
one floor. i en. 
’ 7 





COST: Contract price, $163,840. i ; | 
One Vg ita Kons 
CONSTRUCTION: Exterior walls, architec- ' __| oa + ” =sy 


tural concrete; interior walls, concrete 
masonry; roof frame, steel joists, beams, 
trusses and steel deck. Covered with in- 


sulation and built-up roof. Fe 
¥ i) 
FLOORS: Concrete slab on rock fill. Gym- 
. 9 i=) 
nasium floor, maple; showers, toilets, lock- 
er rooms, cafeteria and kitchen, ceramic —_—_—- 
and quarry tile; classrooms and band - 5=) 


rooms, asphalt tile; other floors, cement. 











WINDOWS: Steel sash. | 4 
DOORS: Wood, flush veneer. ; 
’ 
HEATING: Forced hot water with unit 
heaters and convectors. Boiler heats 
shower and kitchen water. ] 
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Uniform accounting is the crying need in 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


ROBLEMS that often plague the 

school administrator who desires to 
compare educational data are the lack 
or incompleteness of needed data and 
the variation in the meaning of those 
that are available. 

This is true not only when com- 
parisons between states are made but 
also, frequently, when comparisons be- 
tween local units in a given state are 
made. It applies to almost every phase 
of the school program. Almost every 
student of education has sooner or 
later attempted to compare costs of 
the education program and has finally 
faced the virtually insurmountable ob- 
stacles of defining with reasonable ac- 
curacy the items that are included in 
each of the cost figures and of deter- 
mining the number of persons covered 
by each cost figure. 

Data related to such specialized fields 
as school plants and pupil transporta- 
tion are possibly even less valid and 
less comprehensive than those related 
to school costs. 


PAST ATTEMPTS 

On a nationwide scale several at- 
tempts have been made in the past by 
the states, national organizations, and 
the Office of Education to improve the 
quality and to increase the quantity 
of educational statistics. The first such 
effort resulted in certain publications 
related to uniform records and reports 
in 1912, the second in similar publica- 
tions in 1928, and the third in addi- 
tional published materials between 
1936 and 1940. While these three 
drives to improve school records and 
reports undoubtedly resulted in great 
improvement, the need for further im- 
provement is so great that a fourth 
drive was started in 1947 with the 
organization of the National Commit- 
tee on the Cooperative Program on 
School Records and Reports. The pro- 
gram recommended by this committee 
is just getting well under way. 

The need for accurate information 
on pupil transportation in state and 
local school administrative units is 
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acute because transportation is a rela- 
tively new service that has grown 
to large proportions in one generation 
The number of pupils transported at 
public expense has increased from 
about 1,100,000 in 1925-26 to an es- 
timated 6,000,000 in 1949-50. It is 
estimated that the cost of this service, 
which was about $35,500,000 in 1925- 
26, will be approximately $200,000,- 
000 in 1949-50. 


STATE FUNDS 

On the average, according to the 
best data available, almost 5 per cent 
of all funds for current expenses now 
goes for pupil transportation, and in a 
few states 15 per cent or more of the 
current expense budget is for transpor- 
tation. Forty states now provide state 
funds for pupil transportation. A few 
of them pay the entire cost of the 
minimum transportation program, al- 
though the large majority pay only a 
certain percentage of the cost of the 
minimum program or provide some 
kind of flat grant. 

As transportation developed into a 
major service of the public schools, 
with an increase in the number of 
states that assumed some responsibility 
for its cost, there was a corresponding 
increase in the development of stand- 
ards or criteria that would serve as 
guides to states and local units in 
evaluating and improving present pro- 
grams. 

Most of the present standards or 
criteria are related to providing trans- 
portation service safely, economically 
and efficiently. Many of them are based 
on the judgment of individuals or 
groups, either because data on the pro- 
grams of local units have not been re- 
corded so that they are available for 
study, or because there has not been 
sufficient experience to serve as the 
basis for objective analysis. Some states 


do not have accurate information even 
on such items as the number of pupils 
transperted at public expense, the num- 
ber of buses used, and the total ex- 
penditure for pupil transportation. 

To anyone who studies present stand- 
ards and criteria it is evident that they 
cannot be of maximum usefulness un- 
less they are more closely related to 
the experience of the local units that 
are actually operating the transporta- 
tion program. 

In order to make a critical analysis 
of the economy of operation of the 
transportation service, data on many 
aspects of the program must be avail- 
able from many states or many local 
units and in comparable form. It is 
necessary to know the number of 
pupils transported. This seems a simple 
item, but at present some states re- 
port the transported pupils enrolled, 
others the average daily attendance of 
transported pupils, and still others the 
average daily membership of trans- 
ported pupils. 


EXPENDITURE FOR TRANSPORTATION 


It also is necessary to know the to- 
tal expenditure for pupil transporta- 
tion, although actual cost of operation 
for a given period can be accurately 
reported by only a small percentage of 
the local units at the present time. This 
again seems a relatively simple item, 
but in some states the reported expend- 
iture for transportation includes capi- 
tal outlay for new buses and, in some 
cases, for garages. Some states allow 
an amount for depreciation of buses 
and for expenditures for insurance. 

After accurate and comparable fig- 
ures on the number of pupils trans- 
ported and the total expenditure for 
(or cost of) pupil transportation are 
available, a great deal of additional in- 
formation is needed to show reasons 
for differences in cost (or expendi- 
tures) in different states or localities. 
This would include information on the 
number and size of buses used, the 
total miles traveled by the buses, the 
kinds of roads used by the buses, the 
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length of operating time per bus per 
day, the average number of pupils 
served by each bus, the number of 
transportation employes by classes, the 
level of wages paid to transportation 
employes, purchase procedures in use, 
and other aspects of the operating pro- 
gram. Variations from one administra- 
tive unit to another on any of these 
items would account for some differ- 
ence in the cost of transportation, and 
considerable differences on several of 
them might explain fairly wide cost 
differentials. 

Promoting safety in pupil transpor- 
tation has proceeded in the past pri- 
marily on the basis of logic because the 
information available on accidents in 
pupil transportation has been limited. 
Even today few states collect enough 
facts so that they can take intelligent 
action to prevent occurrence of acci- 
dents similar to those that already have 
occurred. As the basis for such action, 
states need complete information on 
the number and nature of school bus 
accidents, the number and nature of in- 
juries, the number of deaths, and the 
cost of the accidents in terms of dam- 
age to property and in terms of doctor 
and hospital bills. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 

In order to analyze the causes of 
these accidents, states must have com- 
plete information about the circum- 
stances in which the accidents occur, 
the standards met by the school buses 
involved, the qualifications and the 
training of the school bus drivers in- 
volved, state and local traffic laws and 
ordinances governing the traffic condi- 
tions at the times of the accidents, load- 
ing and unloading practices, and other 
operating procedures observed in the 
administrative units in which the ac- 
cidents occurred, and other such fac- 
tors. Only when such information is 
available can states make the needed 
adjustments in their standards for ve- 
hicles and drivers, operating proce- 
dures, and school bus driver training 
programs to help prevent accidents. 

The over-all efficiency of the trans- 
portation program is related to many 
factors. Among these are scheduling 
and routing standards, including dis- 
tances pupils are required to walk to 
school and to the bus route, conditions 
for setting up spur or feeder routes, 
and the frequency of stops. Other fac- 
tors on which information is needed 
are the regularity of service, the aver- 
age length of time buses are in use, the 
time pupils are required to stay on 
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buses, the time they are required to 
leave home, the length of time they 
arrive at school before session begins, 
the number or percentage of standees 
that are permitted. 

This information would be needed 
particularly by an administrator whose 
job it is to improve the efficiency of 
service in a local unit. Obviously, much 
of the information listed would be im- 
portant in the comparison of costs in 
a number of local units or even in 
states insofar as such service could be 
measured reasonably correctly by state- 
wide figures. One state or local unit 
might have higher costs than another 
simply because it wants and is willing 
to pay for better service. 


STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


The important consideration now is 
what steps should be taken to bring 
about the record keeping and reporting 
necessary to obtain the information 
that is essential in promoting safety, 
economy and efficiency in pupil trans- 
portation. 

The first step in improving data on 
pupil transportation is agreement 
among the states on, and use of, uni- 
form definition of terms and items on 
which information is to be recorded 
and reported. A “pupil transported” 
and a “school bus” must mean the 
same thing in all states. “Miles of 
travel of school buses” must uniformly 
include or exclude unloaded mileage, 
and the “total mileage operated by 
school buses” must include the same 
sub-items, such as “miles on regular 
routes,” “miles for special trips,” and 
“miles for servicing the buses.” “Ex- 
penditures” must uniformly include or 
exclude the expenditures for insurance, 
capital outlay, and supervision, and, if 
they are included, these expenditures 
must be accounted for separately from 
such operational expenditures as sal- 
aries of drivers and mechanics, sup- 
plies and garage expenses. A “school 
bus accident” and an “injury to a 
pupil” in an accident must mean the 
same thing in all states. The same is 
true for all items of information to be 
recorded and reported. 

The second step is to promote the 
correct and uniform recording of trans- 
portation data within the local admin- 
istrative unit. A state department of 
education can encourage correct record 
keeping within the local unit in sev- 
eral ways. 

In the first place, it can provide a 
system of uniform accounting, includ- 
ing recommended forms and instruc- 


tions for use by local units. The ac- 
counting system should be comprehen- 
sive enough to include as much detail 
as the larger systems will require, and 
the recommended forms should include 
all those likely to be used by the local 
units. There should be a form on which 
a bus driver reports on the condition 
of his bus and another on which he 
reports concerning pupils riding on the 
bus. There should be a form for mak- 
ing a school bus schedule showing the 
pupils riding on the bus and the time 
each is picked up and discharged. 
There should be reports on the inspec- 
tion of school buses. Although uni- 
formity is not an absolute requirement 
for these inspection blanks, they will 
be more useful in promoting a good 
maintenance program if they are uni- 
form. 

It is desirable that there be forms 
for cost accounting by buses within the 
local units if those units are to achieve 
the maximum in economical opera- 
tion. Much of the information on these 
blanks would be useful only to the lo- 
cal unit or to other units making a 
study of certain problems of operation 
and maintenance, and much of it 
would not be reported to the state. 
There should be equipment records, 
and forms for reporting school bus 
accidents. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR RECORD 


The expenditure record for local 
units must be complete; it must be in 
sufficient detail to show expenditures 
by major purposes within the trans- 
portation program; it must be uni- 
formly kept, and it must be accom- 
panied by instructions so that all will 
keep their records in a uniform man- 
ner. The expenditure record is the 
most important single record and 
serves as the basis for much of the 
present reports to the states. 

The forms enumerated are the most 
important of the forms that should be 
included in a state’s recommended sys- 
tem for transportation, although there 
will be others needed to meet the pe- 
culiar needs of a state's scheme of ad- 
ministration and operation. 

The state department of education 
can do at least two other things that 
will encourage adequate record keep- 
ing within local school administrative 
units. It can furnish consultative serv- 
ices On proper accounting procedures, 
and this would be the key to correct 
record keeping in many local units, 
because most of them do not have em- 
ployes who have had wide experience 
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in pupil transportation accounting. It 
also can set up the local unit reports 
to the state in such manner that they 
will emphasize the important items in 
the transportation information that is 
needed. If only the information for 
which there is a demonstrated need is 
requested, most local units will make 
an effort to provide it. 

The third step in obtaining uniform 
transportation data is for all states to 
obtain certain items of information 
from the local administrative units. If 
each of the state reports contained a 
uniform core of information that had 
been cooperatively agreed upon by the 
states as essential, this information 
would then be reported to the Office 
of Education by all the states. The 
number of items selected for national 
summaries will be fewer than the num- 
ber of items used by most states in 
the administration of their own pro- 
grams, and the average state would not 
collect for state use many of the items 
included in its recommended uniform 
accounting system for local units. 

One would be optimistic indeed to 
expect all states to overcome immedi- 
ately all of the practical difficulties in 
obtaining the information needed, or to 
agree immediately on information that 
should be obtained by all, and the defi- 
nitions of these items. This is a task 
of such proportion that many years 
will be required to make even a rea- 
sonable showing on it. 


FIRST STEP TAKEN 

However, there has been a first step 
that will make easier the subsequent 
steps by states. As a part of the co- 
operative program on school records, a 
national committee on records and re- 
ports for pupil transportation recom- 
mended a list of items for transporta- 
tion information that it thinks should 
be collected by all states and compiled 
for the nation as a whole, the defini- 
tions of the items to be collected, and 
a set of forms and blanks to be used 
in recording the data in local units and 
in reporting them to the states and to 
the Office of Education. 

The recommendations of this com- 
mitee were given careful study by rep- 
resentatives of more than 40 states, 
first in seven regional conferences and 
again during the National Conference 
on Pupil Transportation held at Jack- 
sons Mill, W.Va., in October 1948. 
The recommendations now represent 
the judgment of representatives of 
about 85 per cent of the states and 
should be as sound as they can be made 
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until extensive experience reveals the 
defects in them. 

The report of this committee is 
available in the bulletin “Records and 
Reports for Pupil Transportation.” 
Single copies may be obtained from 
the U.S. Office of Education and larger 
numbers of copies from the U.S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 20 cents per copy. The 
next steps must be taken by the sev- 
eral states in putting into effect the 
recommendations contained in this 
bulletin and in using cooperatively the 
benefits of their experiences in im- 
proving these- recommendations. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


for good public relations 


RALPH F. W. BRIMLEY 
Superintendent of Schools 
and 
ARTHUR STEERE 


High School Supervisor 
Forsyth County, North Carolina 


i’ IS particularly difficult in a rural 
school system to keep all the peo- 
ple informed about what is going on 
in all the schools. 

As a result of several discussions, 
our staff decided to place a large 4 by 
12 foot bulletin board in the main 
corridor of the county courthouse. It 
is equipped with fluorescent lights so 
that the displays can be seen easily by 
all who pass through the hall. The 
lights help attract attention to the dis- 
plays. 

Keeping the board filled was the 
next problem. It was decided that each 
display should stay up for one week, 
and the display should be changed each 
Friday afternoon. Schools signed up 
for display periods, each school being 
responsible for one or two weeks. Fur- 
ther, it was decided that the school 
putting up the new display should dis- 
mantle the previous one and return it 
to the owner by way of the inter- 
school mail. 

Summer displays are always more 
difficult to provide. Since there are 
fewer persons to work on them, the 
displays remain up for two weeks dur- 
ing the vacation period. They are 
planned to show the nature of the 
summer recreational activities at the 
various county schools. Preparation of 
the displays serves as a motivating 
force for some recreational activities. 

No restrictions have been placed 
upon the types of displays. It has been 


suggested only that they portray the 
work, interests and activities of the 
schools. 

Now, after two years, the displays 
are as varied and as interesting as they 
were at the start. Displays have been 
arranged on science, radio programs, 
art, guidance, commercial work, social 
studies, citizenship and virtually all 
other phases of school life. 

Among the comments that have 
been made about the displays are: “I 
didn’t realize that first-grade children 
could do that well.” “Did you see those 
model airplanes!” “I wish school could 
have been half as interesting 20 years 
ago.” 

The preparation of these displays 
has required school personnel to dis- 
cover and to evaluate its own work 
before displaying it. The displays have 
helped to present a vital side of our 
school work to the public. The bulletin 
board has served to remind the people 
who frequent the county seat that our 
schools are at work. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that the lighted board is 
placed just outside the tax office and 
may serve to relate the tax payments 
with something quite tangible. 

A well placed bulletin board serves 
the school and the public, making a 
tremendous contribution to public re- 
lations and doing much to bridge the 
gap that often exists between the 
schools and those who have no chil- 
dren in school. 
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Chalk Duidt 


APRIL 
(Apologies to O. Nash) 

The janitor glowers 

At April showers, 

For he’s out of luck 

In the springtime muck. 

In April the contracts for teachers are due 

And according to the best encyclopedias almost every 
other war including the Revolution started in 
April, too. 

The kiddies break out with strange looking bumps 

And hops, skips and jumps 

To say nothing of spring fever, allergies to the boy 
who catches skunks, also mumps. 

Should we or should we not mention the epidemics 
of whooping cough? 

You can’t laugh that one off 

With its sneezles 

And wheezles 

And measles 

And accompanying diseasles. 

Flowers bud and kids blossom too; but none too soon, 

For quicker than scat April runs into June. 


« » 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY 
The Rabbit 
THE RABBIT is particularly associated with the Easter 
season, for it is then that he totters forth from his over- 
crowded warren and migrates on long sightseeing tours. 
The same unrest is evidenced by many school admin- 
istrators who conduct 
sightseeing classes to 
Washington. Even the 
more stationary 
tendents are likely to feel 
an unease of mind and to 
consider the possibilities 
of moving to some com- 
munity where there is 
more lettuce and less criti- 
cism of their wife’s fur 
coat. But large and by 
the Bunny is an inoffensive fellow and a good citizen. 
Under extreme provocation, he can pack a powerful 
kick in his hind legs. So’can the school superintendent 
when pressed too far by the local Parent-Teacher Asso- 


superin- 





ciation. 

The Bunny is not particularly famed in literature. 
About the only complimentary reference that can be 
found outside the first-grade readers is made by Joel 


Chandler Harris, who reports, “When ole man Rabbit 
say ‘scoot’ dey scooted, and when old Miss Rabbit say 
‘scat’ dey scatted.” This was obviously written long be- 
fore the days of progressive education and modern child 
development. 

Both the Bunny and the superintendent, at times, 
break forth in an occupational disease known as Spring 
Madness. It usually occurs when the warrens are over- 
populated and the community refuses to dig more war- 
rens or to issue bonds for a building program. 

By common report, the Rabbit lays an egg each 
Easter. The school superintendent, according to his 
critics, does not confine his similar activities to a par- 
ticular season of the year. The same critics point out 
that the long suffering little Bunny is, in reality, a mem- 
ber of the rodent family. One more crack like that, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Board, and I shall tear up 
my contract and leave this community flat on its face. 


« » 


UP IN THE AIR 
THE OLD FASHIONED school principal, who used 
to spend his days laying out bus routes and his nights 
in correcting them, is on the way out. The school at 
Ochoa, N.M., reports a first grader whose father flies 
him to school in a private plane every morning and goes 
back to pick him up in the afternoon, a mere 32 mile 
hop. Personally, we hope this sort of thing doesn’t be- 
come too popular in our own community because, after 
five years of geometrical progression, we have just ar- 
rived at the point at which our school bus routes don't 
bump into each other. With some trepidation, too, 
we vision the time when an excuse for pupil tardiness 


will be poor visibility. 
« » 


APRIL 

(Apologies to R. Browning) 
O, to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 
O, to be in France or Spain 
Or darned near anywhere. 
O, to flee to north or south 
To snow or cold or rain 
So mamma can't catch up with us 
‘Cause Johnnie flunked again. 
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Listening to ''Book Trails." 


THE SCHOOL WITH 150,000 PUPILS 


ID you ever run an elementary 

school with an enrollment of al- 
most 150,000 pupils? In the state of 
Wisconsin there is a school that boasts 
a registration of that size. 
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ROSS BROWENDER 


News Staff, Station WHA 
University of Wisconsin 


This institution is the 
Wisconsin School of the Air, which is 
now in its nineteenth year of broad- 
casting courses by radio to students 
in the elementary grades in Wisconsin, 
northern Illinois, northern Iowa, and 
eastern Minnesota. The school of the 
air is not intended to supplant regular 
schooling but is aimed at supplement- 
ing and aiding it. Its courses consist 
of those that cannot be handled ade- 
quately with the facilities available to 
many of the schools, especially the 
rural schools. For Wisconsin radio has 
become the school administrator's first 
assistant, his right-hand man. 

Programs over the school of the 
air vary in length from 15 to 25 min- 
utes, depending upon the nature of the 
subject and upon the age group to 


enormous 


James A. Schwalbach inspects 
posters made by school children for 
a school of the air safety contest. 


which the program is directed. Ten 
courses are broadcast each week, with 
two each day, Monday through Friday, 
at 9:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 

These received by 
radio sets in the individual classrooms. 
The children listen to the programs 
while in school and then take part in 
activities stemming from the program 
and directed by the teachers. 

The school of the air courses help 
to teach everything from science and 
literature to music and citizenship. 
Based on registration, Prof. E. B. Gor- 
don’s “Journeys Through Music Land” 
is the top favorite among both teachers 
and children. 
the children to music of the great mas 
ters, such as Handel, Brahms, Bee- 
thoven and Mozart, as well as teaches 


programs are 


Prof. Gordon introduces 


them to sing spirituals, sea chanties, 
and folk songs of various nations. 
“Let’s Draw,” a creative art program 
directed by James A. Schwalbach, ranks 
second in popularity. A reading aid 
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program, “Book Trails,’ which selects 
books to broaden the interests and 
enrich the leisure hours of the chil- 
dren, is third in preference. “Ranger 
‘Mac’s” discussions of natural science 
and conservation, “Afield With Ranger 
Mac,” also are high on the list of fa- 
vorite programs. 

Completing the slate of types of 
programs offered by the school of the 
air for the 1949-50 school year are 
‘News of the Week,” “North Ameri- 
can Neighbors,” “Young  Experi- 
menters’—a physical science show— 
ind “Growing Up’—which features 
citizenship and personal health. 

Although the school of the air came 
into existence in 1931, WHA in Mad- 
ison, the station that broadcasts its 
programs, began operation in 1915 
when it sent out code wireless weather 
reports. One of the foremost pioneers 
in Wisconsin radio, Prof. Earle M. 
Terry, built the first transmitter early 
in 1915. Later that year the station 
was granted a government license and 
was assigned the call 9XM. 

Two years later Prof. Terry made 
QXM's | first telephonic 
broadcast, voice signals being heard 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station in Chicago. 

The station received its telephonic 


“successful” 


broadcasting license on Jan. 13, 1922, 
and its call was changed to the present 
one, WHA. Although it was not the 
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first licensed telephonic station, it had 
begun broadcasting long before the 
earliest reported broadcasts were 
made by earlier licensed stations WWJ 
in Detroit and KDKA in Pittsburgh. 
For this reason WHA is known as the 
“oldest station in the nation.” 

In 1931 the school of the air was 
originated by H. B. McCarty, then 
newly appointed director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and of the state 
radio council radio station, WHA. 
The experiment proved so successful 
that Mr. McCarty has been working 
on the project ever since, smoothing 
and improving the broadcasts and 
courses. 

Mr. McCarty receives much as- 
sistance from school of the air listen- 
ers who write in suggestions and criti- 
cisms about the programs. 

The school of the air has been 
growing steadily since its inception in 
1931. In 1948-49, 144,644 pupils 
were enrolled in the school, and there 
were 394,911 course registrations. 
(Most of the children enroll in more 
than one course, thus accounting for 
the difference in the two figures.) 


Most of the WHA shows are put 
on with student talent only. Here 
the WHA Players present "History 
and Myth on Stage." Prof. Philo 
M. Buck (seated) is the narrator. 


The registrants were members of 5296 
classes in 3442 schools, 70 per cent 
of which are one-room rural schools. 

Recognition has been given the 
school of the air in the form of 
national awards. The exhibition of 
educational radio programs, which is 
held in conjunction with the annual 
Iowa Institute for Educational Radio, 
has awarded WHA and the school 
of the air 34 citations in the 13 
years that the exhibition has been 
held. This total is considerably higher 
than that received by any other single 
organization. 

Another classroom type of program 
that is featured by WHA is the col- 
lege of the air, which is aimed at pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
adults. This series broadcasts various 
University of Wisconsin lecture 
courses—at regular course hours or 
by delayed broadcast or both—to 
adults in Wisconsin, making it pos- 
sible for them to obtain a “college 
education” while they are seated in 
their favorite easy chairs or while 
they are working. 

In addition to the college and school 
of the air in the strictly educational 
category, many special events are car- 
ried by WHA. Speeches and panel 
discussions of state, national and in- 
ternational significance are broadcast. 

A collection of classical and semi- 
valued at nearly 


classical records 
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$12,000 is available for the more than 
eight hours of musical programs that 
WHA airs daily. The collection con- 
tains no popular records, since the 
station feels that this type of music 
can be heard on other stations at any 
time the listener wishes to hear it. 
The third important classification of 
WHA programs is news broadcasts. 
The station broadcasts six daily news 
summaries, which vary in length from 
five to 15 minutes. State news re- 
ceives the greatest emphasis, but na- 
tional and international news also is 
handled. Crime, violent death, and 
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eters on the screen, for entire class to 
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sordid incidents are played down or 
omitted except when the public's 
knowledge of them is essential. 

With the exception of Cliff Rob- 
erts, chief announcer, and his assistant, 
Steve Reinertsen, the entire staff con- 
sists of nonpaid University of Wis- 
consin students. Mr. Roberts selects 
the announcers by means of auditions. 
A large number of them go directly 
from WHA to network radio stations. 

In addition to WHA, the same 
studios house WHA-FM, one of the 
state radio council's network of FM 
stations. The network today consists of 
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four stations, and construction has be- 
gun on two others. 

This FM network is alleviating a 
major problem that has plagued the 
school of the air ever since its incep- 
tion. Until 1947 the only stations that 


carried the school programs were 
WHA, the origination point of all its 
broadcasts, and WLBL, the state de- 
partment of agriculture radio station 
at Stevens Point. This made it impos- 
sible for the school’s programs to 
reach the northern and other outlying 
portions of Wisconsin. 

However, the new FM network is 
rapidly remedying this defect. In 
Delafield WHAD is now serving the 
southeastern section of Wisconsin, in- 
cluding the cities of Milwaukee, Ra- 
cine and Kenosha; WHKW, near 
Chilton, brings the school of the air 
to the Fox River Valley and the lake 
shore cities of northeastern Wiscon- 
sin; the third new station, WHSF, be- 
gan operation last fall and is now 
broadcasting to central and northern 
Wisconsin. 


MORE TRANSMITTERS 

In addition, the 1949 Wisconsin 
legislature authorized the erection of 
two more FM transmitters, and con- 
struction on these has already begun. 
WHWC will be near Eau Claire and 
will serve the west central portion of 
the state; WHLA will be at Holmen 
in La Crosse County and will connect 
the western boundary section of Wis- 
consin with the rest of the network. 

The network also hopes to add two 
more transmitters in the near future. 
As soon as the state legislature appro- 
priates additional funds, sites will be 
selected, and construction will begin. 
The new stations will be located in 
the western portion of the state, one 
in the far north and one in the far 
south. 

Thus, the Wisconsin School of the 
Air carries on in its nineteenth year 
of providing children with the oppor- 
tunity to be taught by experts in the 
fields of art, literature, music, nature, 
science and citizenship when ordi- 
narily they would gain only the funda- 
mental knowledge of the three R’s. 

As Director McCarty puts it, “The 
Wisconsin School of the Air is offer- 
ing Wisconsin school children special- 
ized instruction by qualified teachers 
which they could not possibly obtain 
under any conventional system of 
teaching. This use of radio is taking 
advantage of one of the greatest bene- 
fits that can come from radio.” 
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Economical in price 
Thrifty, Foolproof Operation 
Invaluable Teaching Aid 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 16 
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Revere 


Old recordings automat- 
ically erased as new ones 
are made. No danger 
of double exposures! 






Fast forward and rewind 
speeds save valuable 


time in moving tape tode- 
sired position on the reel. 2 é Cc re] he |») & i 





Magnetic tape can be 
cut, spliced, edited with 
scissors and Scotch Tape! 
No tape is ever wasted, 
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Show 16mm educational films at their best with 


Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ‘““Theatre- 
Tone’”’ sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 
holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make $ 50 
single unit weighing only 33 lbs. Many 299 
outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. Complete 
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The School Cafeteria 


Conducted by Mary DeGarmo Bryan 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


REATING and maintaining con- 

ditions under which teachers may 
do their best work with minimum 
effort is one of the responsibilities of 
the public school administrator. He 
has the same obligation to school cafe- 
teria personnel. 

The immediate purpose of the 
school cafeteria is that of feeding 
large groups of children. The equip- 
ment available, the skill of the work- 
ers, and the knowledge and industry 
of those who do the planning are but 
a few of the factors responsible for 
the level of operation. At the base of 
all these must be a high level of ad- 
ministrative insight and understand- 
ing of the part the cafeteria may be 
made to play in the total educational 
program. 


LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 


To be an effective instrument for ed- 
ucation, the cafeteria must be run effi- 
ciently. The administrator has many 
responsibilities here. He must make 
available both the necessary amount of 
space and the essential equipment, 
keeping in mind the different and 
changing requirements in each school. 

In converting existing areas to cafe- 
teria use and in planning facilities for 
new buildings, the administrator needs 
assistance. Specialists must be con- 
sulted concerning kitchen and cafeteria 
equipment and arrangements. Mass 
feeding is a highly specialized function, 
and few administrators have had ade- 
quate experience in planning in this 
field. 

Before the school cafeteria can make 
a maximum contribution to the educa- 
tion program, it must be operated efh- 
ciently. Inefficiency breeds confusion 
and chaos; desirable attitudes and be- 





*Adapted from an address given before 
the School Food Service Association’s con- 
vention in Washington, D.C. 
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in regard to the school lunch 


DAVID S. JENKINS 


Superintendent, Anne Arundel County 
Annapolis, Md. 


havior patterns develop more satisfac- 
torily in orderliness and serenity. 

Several years ago I was not par- 
ticularly in favor of the school lunch 
program. One of the incidents that led 
me to form a favorable opinion of it 
happened at a rural consolidated 
school. A boy of 13 was brought be- 
fore the principal on the charge of 
chasing another boy with a razor. 
When asked why he carried the razor, 
the boy replied, “Please, Mr. ———, 
you ought to know that I wouldn't 
hurt anybody with that thing, but I 
have to carry it. That's what I use to 
get my breakfast. My mother and 
father both work and leave home early 
in the morning. I get my breakfast 
and breakfast for my little brother and 
sister by picking up and peeling ruta- 
bagas as we pass through the field.” 

Here indeed was a whole family of 
children in need of a balanced diet. 
For lunch these children usually de- 
pended upon the neighbor's children. 
Sometimes they brought molasses sand- 
wiches to school. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


Some would think these children 
have a health problem only. Just as 
important, however, are the difficulties 
involved in attempting to encourage 
children to make the most of their 
school experiences when hunger is 
gnawing at their stomachs. 

The first objective of the school 
lunch program then is to satisfy the 
needs of hungry and growing children. 
The attainment of desirable educa- 
tional objectives will be difficult unless 
this is accomplished. 

The school lunch program may 
make many other contributions to the 


school's educational program. Some of 
these are: 

1. Every opportunity should be given 
children to use the cafeteria in the 
instructional program of the school. 
Considerations involved in the pur- 
chase of food, invoices, discounts, sales 
taxes, and food handling, preparation 
and preservation are but a few of the 
items that children should know about 
and understand. 

2. A pleasant place to eat, time in 
which to enjoy one’s food, and cleanli- 
ness of person and surroundings must 
inevitably lead to desirable attitudes 
and worth-while patterns of behavior. 
Planning to those ends is the responsi- 
bility of the administrator. 


BEAUTIFYING THE ROOM 

3. Children’s activities should in- 
clude those that will make the cafeteria 
both pleasant and attractive. For ex- 
ample: 

The art class should provide posters, 
special menus, murals, screens and spe- 
cial holiday decorations. 

The arts and crafts classes might 
furnish table decorations, place cards 
for special events, artificial flowers, and 
wall brackets. 

The classes in ceramics could add 
the necessary pottery for table and 
room beautification. 

4. The cafeteria might be used to 
provide additional social experiences 
for children. 

First graders should be introduced 
to the complexities of the cafeteria 
before they are called upon to use it. 
Whether or not these children are to 
be provided “set-ups” must be deter- 
mined. Proper seating and sitting posi- 
tions are important. It must be remem- 
bered that these beginners are in an 
entirely new world. 

As far as possible, children should 
be permitted to exercise choice during 
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the noon lunch. During every other 
period of the day their activities are 
regulated. Since the exercise of choice 
is important in democracy, during the 
noon hour children should be per- 
mitted to sit where they choose, with 
whom they please, and, as far as possi- 
ble, they should be permitted a choice 
of foods. This does not mean that the 
cafeteria is not to be supervised, of 
course. 

The cafeteria is neither a place for 
regimented quiet nor a place for hilar- 
ious ungentlemanly and unlady-like 
must work 


conduct. Administrators 


for a desirable normal _ situation. 
Acoustical treatment of ceilings and 
walls will help cut down the custom- 
ary cafeteria noises. 

While the cafeteria is not a class- 
room, it may provide opportunities for 
many valuable learning experiences. 
Waiting one’s turn, being courteous, 
learning and exercising proper table 
manners, learning to carry on a desir- 


able table conversation—these are but 


a few of the challenges. Host-guest 
experiences may be provided, and 
youngsters may be given opportunities 
—in a corner of the cafeteria—to con- 
duct a banquet type of activity with 
speakers and guests. The values to be 
derived from all of these are already 
in the minds of those who see in them 
opportunities to do some real teaching 
in almost real life situations. A teach- 
ing process is essential. 

The cafeteria may provide a con- 
tribution to the building of spiritual 
values. Children should be brought to 
realize the importance of food to the 
daily life and to the preservation of 
health. They also may give thanks for 
their daily bread. 

5. The administrator should provide 
for maximum student council control. 
In desirable situations opportunities 
are offered for discussions and evalua- 
tions of cafeteria behavior and conduct. 
Student choice of menus might be at- 
tempted. The study of nutrition and 
valuable. Graphs and 


costs will be 


charts could be made from data close 
at hand. 

Educators speak often of the neces- 
sity of giving a life-like quality to 
teaching The cafeteria 
within the school offers a wealth of 
opportunity for realism. The cafeteria 
manager seleeted by the administration 
must be alive to the possibilities of her 
position and must find acceptance as a 
member of the school faculty. 


situations. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 


The administration should be aware 
of both its opportunities and its re- 
sponsibilities in regard to the cafeteria. 
The administration must help both 
principals and teachers see their oppor- 
tunities of making the cafeteria a 
place in which both attitudes and pat- 
terns of behavior may be developed 
and evaluated and in which the entire 
student body may be given an opportu- 
nity to exercise the kind of democratic 
control that is the direct outcome of 
some knowledge of group dynamics. 





Kitchen Arrangement for Elementary School Lunchroom 


mic A ¢ 
DISHWASHER 








“T‘HE lunchroom at Blackberry Lane 

Elementary School, University City, 
Mo., seats about 160. Twenty of the 
tables are only 27 
commodate the smaller children. Eight 


inches high to ac- 


tables are of standard height. The 
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counter is equipped with an_ elec- 
table a refrig- 
eration unit to keep the milk cold. 
The table 


shorter than the 


tric hot and with 


cook's could be 


slightly 


one shown in this 


plan and could be set at right angles 








to the range, says Wilma Mittelberg, 
director of the University City cafe- 
teria department. The floor plan of the 
kitchen area shown above is from the 
ollice of William B 
rects and engineers, St. Louis. 


lttner, Ine., archi 
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Schools can benefit from INDUSTRIAL KNO W-HOW 


AD the design and construction 

of school buildings in the past 
received the same consideration as de- 
sign and construction of industrial 
plants, school maintenance costs today 
would be considerably lower and 
now spent for 


money maintenance 


could be directed to other areas of 
school administration. 

A majority of industrial leaders to- 
day would be appalled if the main- 
tenance costs of their buildings ate 
up the same percentage of their op- 
erating budget as do the maintenance 
The time 


has come when school designers must 


costs of school buildings. 


borrow from the thinking of indus- 
trial engineering and designing. 


INADEQUATE PLANNING EXPENSIVE 


Much of the cost of school main- 
tenance is the direct result of inade- 
quate planning of schools in the 
blueprint stage. Where boards of ed- 
ucation in past decades have selected 
plans because of their architectural 
beauty and low initial cost, industrial- 
ists have seen fit to combine engi- 
neering efficiency with architectural 
beauty to produce the finest plants in 
the world. Before accepting building 
plans, industrialists require the con- 
struction of a test model so that plant 
functions may be observed. They also 
require exhaustive tests of the build- 
fenestration ventilation, 


ing’s and 


things not ordinarily required by 
school boards in the selection of their 
buildings. Industry also demands a 
detailed check of 
per square foot of space before plans 
are finally approved. 

Uppermost in the mind of the in- 


maintenance Costs 


dustrialist is building a plant to fit 
the job and thus make the plant a 
tool in the production of a commod- 
ity. Too often in the case of edu- 
cators, the instructional job is made 
to fit the school. 

The 


to a great degree, measured by his 


stature of an industrialist is, 
ability to produce at a low unit cost 
in face of strong competition. Com- 


petition always makes the industrial- 
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Consulting Engineer 
J. & G. Daverman Company 
Architects-Engineers 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ist remain on his toes to take advan- 
tage of the newest methods. In the 
case of schools, tradition tends to keep 
the status quo. 

It is evident that industrial engi- 
neering design has outstripped school 
design in the last 40 years, when 
buildings constructed in the same pe- 
riod are considered. For example, in 
recent years school designers have 
been emphasizing “bilateral lighting.” 
Under a different name, this kind of 
lighting has been used in industry 
tor 30 years. 

There is not a portion of an indus- 
trial structure that is not designed for 
a specific purpose. Before a floor is 
laid, considerable thought is given to 
just what type of traffic it will bear. 
A floor that will have only foot traf- 
fic, for example, is designed and con- 
structed differently from one that will 
wheel traffic. Factory 


have abrasive 


floors are constructed to withstand 


shock and to reduce leg strain of 
employes 

In many cases of school design and 
construction, however, a floor is a floor 
and is not treated for a special pur- 
pose. In some schools in which wood 
floors are used, termites have caused 
great damage, creating a heavy main- 
tenance expense. 

Industrial designers do not recom- 
mend “just any wall” in their plans. 
Climatic conditions are seriously con- 
sidered; a wall used in a New England 
factory would hardly be used in a 
plant constructed in Texas. In most 
instances, schools differ in design here, 
too. A wall that is good enough for 
rainy climates too often has been con- 
sidered good enough for dry climates, 
with little thought to the serviceabil- 
ity of the wall. 

Industrial designers take more than 
a passing interest in roof design be- 


cause they know that the specific job 


a plant is performing dictates the type 
of roof to be constructed. Roofs de- 
signed to admit natural light often 
reduce maintenance costs greatly, but 
schools have not utilized such roofs 
to any great extent. 

Factory roofs are designed with an 
eye not only to proper fenestration 
but also to proper circulation of air 
and ventilation. Problems of getting 
rid of smoke in many factories have 
been solved by roof designs coupled 
with a wall design that induces ade- 
quate air movement to solve the prob- 
lem. 


BORROW FROM INDUSTRY 


In plumbing fixtures, schools in 
some areas have installed the large 
circular type of washfountains at 
which six or seven pupils can be 
served in approximately the same 
space that serves half that many now. 
Such installations require approximate- 
ly the same amount of water usually 
used by one lavatory fixture. This type 
of washing device was originally de- 
signed for a specific industrial use. 
Many 


might similarly be utilized. 


more industrial innovations 


Insulation in school — buildings 
should be studied more carefully. 


Most schools are insulated with just 
one type of material, one that will 
temperature. 
use this type of material, but they also 
and 


control Industries, too, 
use types which resist settling 
vibration and which have especially 
high sound absorptive factors. Proper 


selection of insulation material can 
greatly reduce future maintenance 
costs. 


Forced air heating systems, usually 
among the cheapest obtainable, are 
the prevailing type in school archi- 
tecture. In many instances, radiant or 
other types of heating plants could 
be more directly applicable. Industry, 
however, is cautious about heating 
plant installation and here again fits 
the material to the particular job to 
be performed. 

To some extent, school designers 


have considered the advantageous use 
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“LIGHT BEAMS” for 


BUILDING FOOT-CANDLE LEVELS 


This actual photograph of a pendant mounted ‘‘Monroe”’ 
O4” T.19 ¢ LINE ; Slimline Luminaire proves our point that it’s “built like 
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up to 83% with 25/35° shielding; its low initial cost; its 
long service life add up to good lighting at economical cost. 
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of paints, but not to the extent indus- 
trial designers have. In schools, light 
colors are used to give better lighting 
conditions just as they are in industrial 
buildings. The designer, 
however, goes farther and selects paints 


industrial 


for the type of use, wear, resistance, 
maintenance and purpose they are ex- 
pected to serve. Whereas one type of 
paint has been 
school building, many types are used 
in factories. Again it is selecting a 
material to perform a specific job. 
Doors contribute 
greatly to maintenance costs in plants 


used throughout a 


and hardware 








and schools alike, but the degree is 
greater in schools. Usually the same 
type of door has been used throughout 
a school building, with no intense 
thought as to what use it will serve. 
Industrial designers have a different 
type for different types of traffic. 

Lighting in the older buildings, of 
course, can be improved with new fix- 
tures and new paint jobs on walls and 
ceilings. Floor maintenance often can 
be reduced by treating the floors chem- 
ically. 

The costs of replacing stained and 
rotted plaster often can be prevented 





Which LOCKER INSTALLATION 
meets your School Plan? 


There’s a big variation in school locker needs—and 
A-S-E has recognized these varying needs with the 
one complete locker line. A-S-E Lockers are built 
in many sizes and with a variety of interior equip- 
ment. From Single Tier installations to modern 
Recessed Single, Double or Multiple Tiers, or con- 
venient Wall Robes, A-S-E can meet your plan and 


budget needs exactly. And, every locker is made to last for 


the life of your building! 


On Every Count, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 
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designed equipment—built 
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by coating exterior walls with trans- 
parent waterproofing material. Mod- 
ernization of plumbing and heating 
equipment, of course, will lessen fu- 
ture maintenance bills, and the installa- 
tion of noncorrosive flashing will 
eliminate to a great extent roof main- 
tenance costs. 

The improvement needed most, how- 
ever, is the application of the experi- 
ence of industrial engineering to the 
planning of school buildings, so that 
school architecture, like industrial de- 
signing, will be a concentration of 
thought to solve a specific problem. 


Watch These Hazards 


Here is a list of electrical hazards 
that should be posted where it will 


serve as a reminder to the unwary 
employe. 
1. Any stepdown transformer 


should be carefully isolated from all 
but qualified persons who know their 
way around such equipment. 

2. All switches should be enclosed. 
Equipment of 550 volts is always haz- 
ardous, and 200 or even 110 volts can 
kill or injure a person who is in poor 
health. 

3. Portable lights should have heav- 
ily insulated cords, and the moment 
a cord becomes worn it should be 
replaced. It is advisable to use sockets 
that are keyless, with an insulating 
enclosure and handle. 

4. Motors, generators, transformers 
and switchboards should be enclosed 
or protected if they are within 8 feet 
of floor or working area. 

5. Circuits of from 25 to 150 volts 
to ground should be permanently 
grounded, except two-wire direct cur- 
rent systems and circuits exposed to 
leakage or induction from higher volt- 
ages. 

6. Motor, generator, 
and switch frames and cases should 
be grounded if they are operating at 
more than 150 volts to ground; if 
they are exposed to inflammable gas 
or explosives, or if they are within 
reach of other exposed grounded sur- 
faces. 

Working space next to live parts, 
carrying more than 150 volts to 
ground, should be at least 30 inches; 
not more than 150 volts, 18 inches. 
Space between live parts (more than 
150 volts) on one side and live or 
grounded parts on the other side 
should be 48 inches; not more than 
150 volts, 30 inches——ERNEST W. 
FAIR. 


transformer 
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Fire-safe Elyria District Catholic High School, Elyria, Ohio, 
has Bethlehem Open-Web Joists in floor and roof construction. 
The gray-brick, air-conditioned structure has 14 classrooms, 
capacity for 400 students. Architect: Kraus & Helmkamp, 
Akron. Contractor: The Schirmer Peterson Co., Cleveland. 








All New School Buildings Should Be FIRE-SAFE! 


Whenever new school buildings are planned— 
whether one-story or multi-storied structures—fire- 
safety should be the first consideration. 


Fire-safe schools can be built, and within budget 
limitations, too, by using Bethlehem Open-Web Steel 
Joists in combination with concrete floor slab and 
plaster ceiling. Floors built in this way are non- 
combustible. This construction is also economical, 
and permits maximum area between firewalls. 


What about other advantages of Bethlehem Open- 
Web Joists? They make possible floors which are 1. Asphalt tile or other finish 2. Metal lath. 3. Steel joist. 4. Con- 
shrink-proof, sound-retardant, and resistant to vibra- crete slab. 5. Plaster ceiling. 
tion. They are immune to attack by vermin. They 
simplify the work of other trades, because pipes and 
wiring can be run through the open webs of the joists. 
They can also be used to good advantage in roof 
construction. 

Your architect will be pleased to answer your 
questions about the use of Bethlehem Open-Web 
Joists in schools. Or, for more detailed information, 
address your inquiry to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 














Cross-section of typical Bethlehem Joist installation. Concrete 
and plaster prevent spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or 
other finishes may be used over the concrete. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 






* BETHLEHEM OPEN-WEB JOISTS 
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INTERDEPENDENCE THEME 
OF N.S.S.1. CONVENTION 


DDRESSING the annual meeting 
of the National School Service 
Institute in Chicago, February 13 to 
17, Earl Bunting, managing director 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, called upon all employers 
“to initiate and promote closer ties 
between industry and education in 
their own communities and to give 
active leadearship and personal sup- 
port to the maintenance of adequate 
educational facilities and the compen- 
sation of teachers on a basis which is 
consistent with their professional 
stature.” 

Mr. Bunting warned his audience 
that “the citadel of all that free men 
stand for will go by default” if Amer- 
ican business does not give American 
educators all the help they need to 
make the American way of life under- 
standable and attractive to the young 
people of America. 

Interdependence was the theme of 
this thirty-third meeting of the N.S.S.I. 
Mr. Bunting’s topic was the interde- 
pendence of business and government. 
Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of Chicago public schools, de- 
scribed the interdependence of educa- 
tion and business. 


NEW PROGRAMS TO EMERGE 

“It is my belief,’ Dr. Hunt said, 
“that in the course of the next 50 
years new educational programs and 
new educational patterns will emerge. 
If the workaday week at 24 hours is 
established, as technological advance- 
ments seem to indicate it will be, 
within the next 50 years we may ex- 
pect girls and boys to be required by 
state regulations and statutes to re- 
main in school until the age of 20. 

“I look to see an elementary pro- 
gram, beginning at the age of three, 
that will meet the needs of girls and 
boys up through the kindergarten, 
first, second, third and fourth grades, 
probably housed in one type of school 
building particularly designed to serve 
children of that age. 

“I think that children in the fifth 
grade through the ninth grade will 


be served in a separate type of educa- 
tional institution with a program of 
its own. Then a new type of secondary 
school program will emerge at public 
expense, serving the needs of girls and 
boys in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades. . . 

“What is now commonly referred 
to as the junior college, and in some 
states as the community college, will 
become a part of our regular program 
of public education, if for no other 
reason than that the advancements of 
technology will compel such an ad- 
justment in our program. 

“We are going to think through this 
program of secondary education, which 
so far has failed to meet the needs of 
the average American girl and boy (as 
witness the fact that 50 per cent of 
those who enter the high schools as 
freshmen fail to graduate from high 
school as seniors). Compulsory attend- 
ance laws requiring attendance at 
school through the age of 20 will at 
the same time place a responsibility 
upon those of us concerned with pub- 
lic education to develop a program 
that becomes more meaningful and 
significant and of greater interest to 
mee... .. 

“We will have to think of this boy 
and girl, this young man and young 
woman soon to be, in terms of their 
social and civic relationships, in terms 
of their interest as taxpayers and as 
voters and as Citizens... . 

“The American public has taken too 
much for granted in the contribution 
of American education, and I call up- 
on you, charged as you are in that 
close relationship between business and 
education, to bring about a reawakened 
consciousness of that fundamental 
American principle. . . . 

“Our responsibility and our inter- 
dependency as businessmen and educa- 
tors finds a concern in a joint re- 
sponsibility to bring about a new 
appreciation of the objectives of Amer- 
ican edu¢ation. It calls, of course, for a 
reappraisal and reevaluation. That can 
be done only if in our local commu- 
nities we bring about an awareness of 





what it is that the schools stand for, 
what it is they are trying to accom- 
plish. . . . 

“It is my belief, frankly stated, that 
in these next few years business and 
education must work together to bring 
about a promotion of common funda- 
mentals in this whole relationship we 
are talking about, and there are many 
things we can agree to. 

“We can agree surely that a larger 
proportion of our national income 
should be spent for education, but it 
should be done through local and state 
initiatives. We can, I believe, agree 
that in the years that lie ahead, greater 
concern must be given for the health 
of the children. We should have 
smaller classes. We should provide 
buildings to take care of this tre- 
mendous upsurge of school population 
already at our doors and coming in 
increasing numbers in the next five 
to seven years marking its peak in 
2) oe 

“I couldn't conclude on any note 
other than the concern for the supreme 
value of human personality, the worth 
and digriity of mankind, and so man- 
kind must individually as well as col- 
lectively assume a role of responsibility 
for continuing those things that have 
brought greatness to the United States 
of America and which in large measure 
have been contributed to by our great 
system of American education.” 


CLOSE RELATIONSHIP NECESSARY 

In emphasizing the close relation- 
ship he believes should prevail be- 
tween business and education, Mr. 
Bunting stated: “Among the key pro- 
fessions from which comes topflight 
leadership toward America’s goals is 
one with which you are in closest con- 
tact. It is the educators of America. 
If they find that the businessmen they 
know are not making it their personal 
business to provide proper facilities 
for the educational job ahead of us 
and rates of compensation which will 
attract to the teaching profession out- 
standing young men and women who 
will be honored in their task of pro- 
viding the enlightened leaders of to- 
morrow—honestly, if you were in their 
shoes, could you make an all-out effort 
to generate enthusiasm for freedom 
of enterprise?” 

A better model of education for 
1950 was urged by Joe A. Chandler, 
executive secretary of the Washington 
Education Association and president 
of the national group of state associa- 
tion executive secretaries. Developing 
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Most school officials today recognize the fact 
that the automatic Electric Range plays an 
increasingly important part in the American 
home. Surveys show that most schools with 
modern home economics departments give 
attention to the teaching of electric cooking. 
They know that students from homes having 
modern Electric Ranges want to learn their 
proper use. And it follows naturally that to 
teach them properly, the Electric Ranges in 


HEN IS A SCHOOL 


almost mode 











Is something missing from your 





home economics department. . . certain 
equipment that can mean the difference 
between modern and “almost’’? 


— 








your school’s home economics laboratory 
must be of the most modern type, equipped 
with the best features now available. Old, 
outdated ranges or makeshift substitutes 
will not suffice. 


You want your school right on top, so 
equip it to teach modern Electric Cooking! 
Talk with your local electric service company 
or electric appliance dealer for full information. 


of course... 
it’s ELECTRIC! 
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To help you in planning or remodeling the 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 





home economics laboratory of your school, we offer “THE 
MODERN HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT” — a fine collec- 
tion of floor plans from schools throughout the country. These 
include practical, working designs of home economics labora- 
tories in actual use, as well as model plans for standardized 
rooms. A copy is yours for the asking. Use coupon! 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
COOLERATOR e CROSLEY e FRIGIDAIRE e GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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155 East 44th Street, Dept. NS-4 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THE MODERN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT” —home economics laboratory floor plan booklet. 





the thesis that in education, as in busi- 
ness, you get just what you pay for, 
he declared that better support of 
public schools pays dividends in three 
ways: to business, to the teaching 
profession, and to the children of the 
nation. 

Forty states now have some kind of 
school board association, the conven- 
tion was told by Edward M. Tuttle, 
executive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association, Inc. The 
strongest organization, in personnel 
and in finance, is in Illinois. Its mem- 
bership represents some 900 school 


boards. Other strong organizations, he 
said, are in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Louisiana, California and Washington. 
Smaller groups are developing active 
programs in several other states. 

The idea of a national association of 
school boards first gained national 
prominence in 1940, but its organiza- 
tion was delayed by the war, he said. 
The plan was revived in 1945, and the 
national group has met annually since 
that time in connection with the 
A.AS.A. meeting. 

No business could survive on such 
a meager investment in its future as 
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ALGEBRA CHARTS 
WITH CARTOONS 


An experienced teacher of 
algebra writes: ‘‘The Aiken 
Algebra Charts proved most ef- 
fective in teaching and summa- 
rizing the essential processes of 
algebra. ‘They provide variety 
in approach, emphasis, and or- 
ganized review.” 


24 Charts Size 49 x 38 Inches 
1 Using Letters to Represent Num- 


bers 
2 The Vocabulary of Algebra 
3 Order of Fundamental Operations 
4 How to Evaluate an Algebraic 
Expression 
Combined Similar Terms 
Signed Numbers 
How to Add Signed Numbers 
8 How to Subtract Signed Numbers 
9 Multiplication and Division of 
Signed Numbers 
10 Equations 
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A.J. Nystrom & Co. 


3333 Elston Ave. 
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11 What is Meant by the Root of an 
Equation 

12 Solving Equations—The Law of 
Addition 

13 Solving Equations—The Law of 
Subtraction 

14 Solving Equations—The Law of 
Multiplication 

15 Solving Equations—The Law of 


Division 
16 Solving Equations by the Use of 
Two or More Laws 


17 How to Solve Equations with 
Fractions 

18 Removing Parentheses 

19 Factoring 

20 Exponents 

21 The Coordinate System 

22 The Hypotenuse Rule for Right 


lriangles 
23 Roots and Radicals 
24+ The Quadratic Formula 


Write for the free “Aiken Review.” 


Eight pages, in color, illustrate and 
describe the series. 


Chicago 18, Til. 
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this nation is now making in educa- 
tion, said Mr. Tuttle. He quoted sta- 
tistics indicating that the national in- 
come in this nation was $247,000,- 
000,000, of which $4,600,000,000 is 
spent for education. This, he said, is 
only 1.9 per cent, a very small amount 
for a nation to invest in its future. 
“We feel that this year’s exhibits 
of manufacturers and distributors of 
school supplies and equipment in 
many respects surpasses exhibits of 
every convention of this institute since 
1916,” said L. E. Parmenter, executive 
manager. As evidence of the progress 
that is being made in mechanical ap- 
pointments of the classroom, Mr. Par- 
menter pointed to samples of im- 
proved plastic desk tops, new types of 
school furniture, multipurpose class- 
room substitutes for the old-fashioned 
slate blackboards, and new kinds of 
home economics equipment. 
Throughout the exhibits of equip- 


ment, he said, are numerous demon- 


strations and displays of marked ad- 
vances in audio-visual equipment. 
New posture adaptations in school 
furniture as exhibited will do much 
to relieve physical strain of young 
children. Advanced duplicating proc- 
esses emphasize the picture method 
and open up added avenues to learn- 
ing and to teaching. 

"Schoolroom furniture, for many 
years furnished in the conventional 
schoolroom brown, takes on new 
hues to harmonize with newer trends 
in schoolroom colors,’ Mr. Parmenter 
pointed out. “Supplies made of plastic 
are bright with color, and there is 
general coordination of color combina- 
tions in all things. 

“The entire aim of these newer de- 
velopments is to make all of the tools 
of teaching and learning educationally 
functional. They encourage study and 
help materially in adjusting the child 
to schoolroom conditions which will 
build up the health of boys and 
girls,” said Mr. Parmenter. “Added to 
all of this is the unique fact that each 
will save time and money for schools.” 

A resolution on advertising contri- 
butions passed by the convention said: 

“The members of N.S.S.I. are con- 
stantly solicited in the name of adver- 
tising to donate tickets to, or to be 
the sponsors of, localized projects, and 
to purchase advertising space in school 
or community programs, bulletins, 
yearbooks and other publications of 
minor and temporary circulation. The 
purchase of such space {is} neither 
advertising nor business investment 
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American Approved Combination Unit 


DOING BUSINESS WITH AMERICAN 


Because safety and long service are prime factors in your choice 





All-American Uniform Hanger 


For All Athletic Uniforms 


of Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment, you naturally 











want the finest that money can buy. Since 1911, the best 
Approved Equipment has been built by American in Anderson, 


employing superior materials and craftsmanship. 


You'll like American’s low, nationally advertised prices also, 
which today average but 17% above pre-war, just as you 
will appreciate our friendly, equitable adjustments and 
American's Lifetime Guarantee against defective construction. 
Uncompromising high quality, together 
with a determination to deserve your con- 
tinued goodwill, form our basic policy and 


make AMERICAN the kind of company 


with which you'll like to do business. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


American Approved Safety Rubber Swing Seat 


American Official Regulation One-Meter Unit 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine 


Playground & Swimming Pool Equipment 


W s “ FOR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL LITERATURE 
aele eday FEATURING AMERICAN APPROVED 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT «+ + «+ SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT ++ «+ ALL-AMERICAN PICNIC GRILLS 


ALL-AMERICAN UNIFORM HANGERS « «+ « AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY CHECKING AND GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


STEEL BASKET RACKS «+ «© «© AMERICAN REPAIR EQUIPMENT «+ «© «+ AMERICAN HOME PLAY EQUIPMENT 


Tuternationally Speeiied............ Tntermationally Approved 
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but strictly a cash donation. There [is] 
an ever-increasing effort to sell exhibit 
space to finance conventions of special 
groups within the state, regional and 
national educational organizations, 
with such special meetings being so 
restricted by time, attendance, atten- 
tion and multiplicity that exhibiting 
at all or even part of them is physically 
impossible and financially prohibitive. 

"N.S.S.1. members, before participa- 
tion, will carefully weigh the business 
merits of any special plea in advertis- 
ing’s name so that compliance with 
any form of such advertising may not 


either to 
or to 


be contributory disre- 
spect for business ethics the 
economic contagion of something-for- 
nothing.” 

The institute paid special honor to 
Frank Bruce, a co-founder of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Bruce retired from 
office this year after having served as 
secretary of the N.S.S.I. since its or- 
ganization in 1916. The group named 
him secretary-emeritus and made him 
an honorary life member. 

New president of the N.SSI. is 
H. F. Robinson of the American Seat- 
ing Company, San Francisco. 


New! for your laboratory 
THIS “10 FEATURE SINK” 


...at No Extra Cost 


Kemiherm 


A GUARANTEED 
PRODUCT OF 
KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
Available Now 
in Stock at Adrian, Mich. 





Molded in one piece 


No joints or seams 


normal laboratory use 


Interior corners are radiused 














Attractive uniform ebony black surface 
Sloping bottom to give complete drainage 
Guaranteed to withstand maximum thermal shock in 


e Extremely resistant to all chemical attack other than 


hydrofluoric acid 


e Extremely resistant to attack by bases and salts 
e Highly resistant to attack by acids at room temperatures 
e Easily and thoroughly cleaned with detergents or if 


necessary by solvents 


Write for Special Kemtherm Sink Folder illustrating and describing 
15 models of this new “10 Feature Sink’ for all Laboratory uses 


Representatives and Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 


Sac sii 
Manufacturers of Wood and 
Metal Laboratory Equipment 
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Micro-Filming Records 
HROUGH a micro-filming proc- 


ess, about 3,000,000 retired rec- 
ords of the Cincinnati public schools, 
currently housed in more than a hun- 
dred filing cabinets, boxes and other 
places, will be transferred to approxi- 
mately 400 rolls of film that can be 
stored in the space occupied by one 
average six-drawer filing cabinet. 

Equipment, a camera and three 
readers, cost $5109. This, Cincinnati 
school officials say, is almost $4000 
less than the cost of modern filing 
equipment to house these retired rec- 
ords. One reader is in the central 
offices of the board of education, one 
in the office of the school census, and 
the third in the clerk-treasurer’s of- 
fice. 

The film meets National Bureau of 
Standards specifications, may be stored 
under ordinary conditions, and will 
last indefinitely. It is indexed in the 
same manner as the original records 
were indexed. 

Other records of the office of the 
school census that will be filmed are 
birth records for more than 10 years 
copied from original birth certificates 
in the bureau of vital statistics and 
the permanent census cards maintained 
for all pupils in the Cincinnati school 
district since 1940. 

Some 300,000 
histories, accounting records from the 
office of the clerk-treasurer, and per- 
sonnel and business department rec- 
ords also will be filmed. 

The Cincinnati schools’ camera will 
film any material up to 14 inches wide 
by any length at a reduction of 1/24th 
of original size. One roll of film con- 
tains 6000 pictures of letter sized 
copy, or more than 20,000 4 by 6 inch 
cards. 

After the pictures have been taken, 
the film is placed in a developing 
machine which automatically develops 
a roll of film in one hour. It then is 
placed on the reader for checking and 
indexing and finally is stored in the 
office to which the records belong. 

When office workers wish to check 
material and to examine records, they 
can throw upon the glass screen of 
the reader the picture of the material 
in its original size. The reader is op- 
erated electrically; the person using it 
merely pushes a button to speed the 
film in either direction. The machine 
also is equipped to prepare a full sized 
photoprint of any individual item on 
the film in less than 10 minutes. 


psychological case 
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New Higher Edges 
reduce spill-overs! 












New Front Drain Channel 
for easier drainage! 





New Grease Container 
for greater convenience! 





THREE Outstanding New Features... 
PLUS bigger frying capacify... 
It’s the NEW Garland Fry Top Range! 


New higher edges provide greater depth for griddle and reduce spill- 
overs! New wide drain channel extends across the front. The griddle 
surface slopes slightly toward the channel for better drainage. New con- 
struction gives you greater frying area, greater frying capacity! New, big 
capacity grease container, for added convenience, fits on front of range. 
Readily accessible, it lifts off easily for quick emptying of grease. 


Again Garland —the leader—with all these important new improvements, 
moves still farther ahead in value! Before you buy, it pays 
to see your Garland dealer! See Garland and compare! 


All Garland units are available in stainless steel and 
equipped for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. New Model 47-29 CX 


Judged Finest by A.S.1.E. 


GARLAND 027% 


Heavy Duty Ranges + Restaurant Ranges ° Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers + Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


"REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Nebraska School Boards Association Favors 
State Aid, Opposes Federal Aid to Schools 


HE Nebraska State School Boards Nebraska to solve our problems for 


Association at its annual meeting us.” 
February 7 and 8 in Grand Island op- The points of view of farmers, 
posed “all new forms of additional workers, taxpayers and educators were 
federal aid to education except in areas expressed at panel discussions during 
disturbed by military installations” and the meeting. The farm group told the 
advocated “a concentrated effort to school boards that reduced farm in- 
focus the attention and action of our comes are causing farmers to consider 
state legislature on the financial needs favorably the idea of placing a tax 
of Nebraska schools in an effort to limit on property levies for schools. 
keep the federal government from forc- At present each school district may 
ing its way into the schoolrooms of levy as much as it wishes for the 
: 
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The Empire State Building towers 1,499 feet into the 
sky with 3,220 miles of telephone and telegraph wires. 
Elevators travel 1,000 feet per minute! 





Just as the Empire State is “second to none” among buildings, so is Hood 





Rubber Tile acclaimed among leading architects, designers and contractors. Let | 


this endorsement by those who know be your guide to greater flooring economy. 


Installed in the classrooms, corridors, cafeterias and auditoriums of your college | 


buildings, this more efficient tile means a lifetime of durability, ease of mainten- | 
ance, comfort and _ And for beauty that will blend with any decorative scheme, | 


there are 23 sparkling colors to choose from. If you’re planning new floors now, 
or at anytime, first see what Hood Rubber Tile, “second to none” can do! Write 
today for FREE catalog. 
for CLASSROOMS, CAFETERIAS, LOCKER ROOMS, CORRIDORS, 
AUDITORIUMS ... WHEREVER BETTER FLOORING IS NEEDED! 


HOOD RUBBERTILE 





Hood Rubber C z | 
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operation of schools; a few districts 
levy as much as 70 mills. Farmers 
think that the maximum limit should 
be 16 or 18 mills. 

Farm groups are united in favoring 
a broadened tax base, they said, but 
they want the Nebraska school prob- 
lems to be solved in Nebraska. They 
are opposed to federal aid. Along 
with the tax limitation on property, 
the farmers told the group that they 
would favor a sales tax and/or an 
income tax as a replacement tax. 

The organized labor groups said they 
favor elimination of inequalities in 
property valuations, want better 
schools and better salaries for teachers, 
but are opposed to a sales tax. 

Members of taxpayers’ groups em- 
phasized the importance of reorgan- 
ization and the need for better assess- 
ment of real estate. 

The educators presented their point 
of view in the last panel Wednesday 
afternoon. Barton Kline of Beatrice 
asked for a better retirement system. 
Harry Burke, superintendent, Omaha, 
and Lloyd McCann, superintendent, 
Wauneta, requested state aid for 
schools. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

Officers of the association for 1950- 
51 are: president, R. C. Brown, Hold- 
rege; vice president, Clarence Kirkland. 
Omaha; executive secretary, Frank 
Gorman, Omaha; treasurer and assist- 
ant secretary, Mrs. Florence Mueller, 
Omaha; director, Dan Snyder, Rose- 
land, and advisory council director, 
Jesse Shedd, Gering. Past president is 
Lucian Fuhrmeister, Fremont. 

In addition to its resolution on fed- 


. eral aid, the association favored state 


support “to economically organized ad- 
ministrative school districts to relieve 
the excessively high property tax bur- 
den and to guarantee the basic essen- 
tial educational opportunities for all 
Nebraska boys and girls.” 

It advocated “a study by the legisla- 
ture of the feasibility of providing 
for county boards of education which 
will act as policy-making boards for 
the county superintendent's office and 
which will have as a primary purpose 
the appointment of the county super- 
intendents” and “of the feasibility of 
providing a state board of education 
which shall act as a_ policy-making 
board and have as a major purpose the 
appointment of a state superintend- 
ent."—Information supplied by Earl 
W. Wiltse, superintendent, Grand 
Island, Neb. 
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. Sylvania’s 
ae Popular “Standard 
Start’’ CL-242. A low-cost, 
carefully engineered unit 
.. ideal for lighting class- 
rooms and school offices. 


Uses two Sylvania 4-foot, 
40-watt Triple-Life lamps. 
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— See how new Sylvania fixtures improve 























class-room lighting for Maumee, Ohio School 


The above two photographs were taken 
in the same school room, from almost the 
same spot... before and after the addition of 
new desks and Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
and Fixtures. 

What a dramatic difference those new 
Sylvania lights make! Note, in the larger 
picture, how they carry ample intensity to 
all parts of the room. Observe the absence of 
glare .. . and the low surface brightness for 
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EVICES, SIGN TUBING; LIGHT 





the protection of children’s eyes. 

Why not put this modern light in all 
your classrooms? Sylvania Fluorescent lamps 
and fixtures are available to meet every re- 
quirement. Quickly installed . . . at prices 
lower than you may imagine. Ask your 
builder for detailed information. 

Meantime, mail the coupon for valuable 
booklet: **Does Your School Play Fair with 
Youngsters’ Eyes?” 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc. I 
Advertising Dept. 5204 | 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me illustrated booklet “Does Your School 
Play Fair with Youngsters’ Eyes?” | 
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Address | 
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... in which large-area low-brightness illumination 
1s mtegrated with acoustical control 


AKEFIFLD BRASS COMPANY is pleased to 
inform the architectural profession of the availability this 
summer of luminous-acoustical ceilings for improved seeing 
and hearing in classrooms, drafting rooms, offices and other 
areas devoted to critical visual tasks. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The Wakefield Ceiling* may be described briefly as con- 
sisting of Slimline fluorescent lamps suspended from the 
structural ceiling slab, supported below which at a distance 
of about 18 inches are thin translucent corrugated plastic 
sheets. Suspended below the plastic sheets are perforated 
acoustical baffles, trapezoidal in cross section and filled with 


sound absorbing material. 


ADVANTAGES 

The integration of large-area low-brightness illumination 
with acoustical control offers advantages which are imme- 
diately apparent. When wall materials, colors and furniture 
are coordinated, The Wakefield Ceiling insures a room 
with low brightness ratios, excellent light diffusion and 
efficient sound absorption. The architectural result is quiet 
and discreet. Concealment of pipes and ducts is accom: 
panied by ready availability for maintenance. 


The simplicity of hanger rod and T-bar chassis arrange- 
ment insures efficient ceiling attachment and economical 
installation. The lamps in a single installation may be 
controlled in various combinations to provide different 


levels of working illumination. 


PARTIAL CEILING AREAS 

Where room design or economics makes it desirable, indi- 
vidual luminous-acoustical panels may be installed. In one 
such experimental installation, 18 per cent of luminous 
ceiling area provided 42 footcandles below the luminous 
panel and 40 footcandles at the walls. Without cleaning 
for one year, these panels showed 25 per cent depreciation. 
After cleaning, the illumination was restored to within a 
few per cent of the original values. The cross section of 
the structural sides of these partial illumination areas is 
essentially the same as the trapezoidal acoustical baffle in 
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the totally luminous ceiling, thus assuring a substantial 


degree of acoustical control. 


HISTORY 

The Wakefield Ceiling has been under development by 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio, 
since 1944. It is the logical extension of a continuing effort 
to provide high quality lighting through luminous indirect 
equipment first achieved in the Wakefield COMMODORE 
(incandescent) in 1935 and then in the Wakefield STAR 
(fluorescent) in 1945. 


Almost simultaneously with the Vermilion studies other 
studies were under way by C. M. F. Peterson, Parry Moon 
and H. L. Beckwith. Their large-area lighting installation 
was first made in Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1947. Documentation of their work has appeared in several 
journals recognized by the architectural, engineering and 
other professions.+ 


Since the principals in these parallel developments—the 
Wakefield group on the one hand and the three M.LT. 
engineers on the other—were favorably known to each 
other, it was natural that the professional abilities of the 
latter should be merged with the engineering and produc- 
tion abilities of the former. 


Out of this has come The Wakefield Luminous- Acoustical 
Ceiling, which will be distributed from Vermilion, Ohio, 
beginning this summer. Meanwhile consultation at a pro- 
fessional level is immediately available to architects and 
engineers interested in learning the full story of this 
significant contribution to a better seeing-hearing environ- 
ment. All inquiries will be accorded prompt attention by 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


FILLUMINATING ENGINEERING, THE SIGHT SAVING REVIEW, 
Vol. XLIV, No. 4, April, National Society for Preven- 
1949, “The New Approach tion of Blindness, ‘School 
to Room Lighting,” by Parry Lighting Studies,” by C. M. F. 
Moon. Peterson, Parry Moon, H. L. 

Beckwith, Pages 216-219. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, June, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
1949, “Glare Free Lighting July, 1949, “Modern Trends 
Methods,”’ studied by M.I.T., in Room Lighting,”’ by H. L. 
by H. L. Beckwith, C. M. FE. Beckwith, C. M. F. Peterson 
Peterson and Parry Moon. and Parry Moon. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Doubt Federal Aid Bill Will Be Passed by This Congress .. . N.E.A. Continues 


to Investigate Oglesby Situation . . . President States Opposition to Federal 


Control of Schools . . . 2000 Secondary-School Principals Attend Convention 





Religious Controversy 
May Kill Federal Aid 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—If any federal 
bill providing general aid to schools is 
passed by this Congress, it definitely 
will not include funds to nonpublic 
schools for bus transportation. Defeat 
of the Kennedy amendment, plus a re- 
jection of the new Barden bill, makes it 
increasingly probable that no federal 
school aid bill will pass in this Con- 
gress. 

This idea was emphasized when the 
House committee on education and la- 
bor rejected federal aid to parochial and 
private schools 16 to 9 in a test on 
the issue March 7. The rejected amend- 
ment proposed that federal money 
should be used to help pay for bus 
service for pupils in private and pa- 
rochial schools in states that do not 
permit use of public funds for that 
purpose. A few days previously, the 
committee had rejected the revised 
Barden bill, which would have limited 
federal aid specifically to tax supported 
public schools. 

On March 8 the committee rejected, 
21 to 3, an amendment by Rep. Jacobs 
(D.-Ind.) that specified federal aid for 
“public” tax supported schools only. 
Then, by the same vote, it turned down 
an even more definite restriction pro- 
posed by Rep. Barden (D.-N.C.). 

There is some question now whether 
the measure will even get out of com- 
mittee. Rep. Kennedy (D.-Mass.), au- 
thor of the transportation amendment, 
said: “This definitely means that some 
of us are not going to be so strong for 
the bill. So far as I am concerned, I 
won't vote for the bill.” 

The committee is rewriting a Senate 
passed measure to provide $300,000,000 
in federal money to help states finance 
their schools. Since the Senate measure 
says nothing about restrictions, or lack 
of them, on the use of the money for 
private and parochial schools, the states 
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could use the money according to their 
own rules. 

Rep. Kennedy had proposed that the 
commissioner of education withhold the 
portion of federal money that otherwise 
would be used for transportation costs 
for public or parochial schools in the 
case of states that forbid use of public 
funds for other than tax supported 
schools. Then the commissioner would 
pay the money, instead, directly to the 
contractor giving the bus service. 

The contention of those favoring 
transportation aid to nonpublic schools 
is that since all children of school age 
are counted in computing a state’s share 
of the funds, parochial schools are en- 
titled to a share. 

Their opponents’ arguments have 
been based on the theory of separation 
of church and state and on the con- 
tention that attendance at nonpublic 
schools is a matter of parents’ choice 
for which the public has no financial 
responsibility. 

As hope fades for federal aid to 
schools for operating expenses, there is 
much talk of concentrated effort to get 
a school construction bill through this 
session of Congress. Capitol sources say 
that President Truman would sign such 
a bill in the event general federal aid is 
not voted. 


Fund-Raising Drive 
Helps Jefferson College 

NATCHEZ, Miss.—Officials of Jeffer- 
son Military College announced that 
the institution will open in September 
with a capacity enrollment. The col- 
lege received national publicity last fall 
for rejecting a $50,000,000 endowment 
gift because the donor, George Arm- 
strong, oil operator, insisted that Jef- 
ferson Military College must teach 
white supremacy. Trustees of the col- 
lege, who rejected the gift under such 
conditions, reported that a fund-raising 
drive put the college back on its feet. 


Four Leave Oglesby; 
N.E.A. Investigation Continues 

OGLEsBy, ILL. — Supt. Wayne C. 
Butler and three members of the pres- 
ent teaching staff will not return next 
year. This town was the scene of the 
mob intimidation of the school board 
last September 6, reported in the No- 
vember 1949 and January 1950 issues 
of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 

Supt. Butler, whose first impulse was 
to accept another appointment following 
the incident, decided to fill out his con- 
tract for the school year so that he might 
be of assistance to the N.E.A. committee 
now investigating the affair, he has de- 
clared. 

The three teachers were in a group 
of five who had been requested by the 
board to signify by February 16 whether 
they planned to continue teaching in 
the local schools. They had responded 
am uncertain to a questionnaire sent 
out by Supt. Butler at the board's re- 
quest. 

Upon instructing the superintendent 
to send another questionnaire to the 
five, this time designating “Yes” or 
“No,” President James Scalarini ex- 
plained, “We don’t want any teacher to 
have the impression that we are trying 
to put the pressure on.” The board 
then officially acted to enter into con- 
tracts with the teachers who indicated 
they would return next year and also 
again the following week when two of 
those previously “uncertain” elected to 
return. 

Those leaving are Charles Kincheloe, 
principal at the Washington School; 
Bonnie Osborn, home economics teach- 
er, and Charles Wolff, band instructor. 

At its February 16 meeting, W. L. 
Collins, Peoria, a teacher at Bradley 
University, met the board informally. 
He was to submit a written application 
for the superintendency. 

The investigation being conducted at 
Oglesby by a special committee of the 
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Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies are designed 
and engineered to fit every leading bus chassis 
make. Result: Horsepower, wheelbase and 
passenger capacity are integrated into an effi- 
cient, balanced unit which greatly reduces operating and 
maintenance costs. 

Oneida, together with all the leading chassis manufac- 
turers, offers this complete school bus unit for sale through 
the chassis builders’ dealers and distributors. This con- 
venient and practical method of purchase—body and chassis 
from one source—results in a substantial savings in initial 
cost. 

Models ranging in capacities from 16 to 66 passengers 
permit further tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet the 
requirements of individual School Boards. 

Countless safety features—from the soft rubber protective 
edges on the entrance door to the built-in guards in the 
seat handholds—distinguish Oneida’s thoughtful provision 
for complete student comfort and safety. 

And when it comes to durability, Oneida Safety School Bus 
Bodies are endurance-built to give years of trouble-free 
service. Oneida’s exclusive “Cradle of Steel from Wheel to 
Wheel” frame construction assures greater protection to 
passengers against body failure due to impact, stress or 
Strain. 

An Oneida School Bus Body was on the first complete bus 
to meet or exceed, in every detail, the new National School 
Bus Standards adopted by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Thousands of Oneida Bus Bodies in use across the 
country are turning in performance records that give 
School Boards the “reasons 
why” Oneida is the best buy! 
For further information, write 
today. SPECIFY ONEIDA 
ALWAYS! 











V-Type Windshield with Universal 
Cowl Design for Greater Visibility, 
Safety and Beauty. 





School Bus Sales Division 


Oneida Products Corporation 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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NEWS... 


N.E.A.’s Defense Commission was re- 
quested by the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, the Illinois Association of School 
Administrators, and the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Principals. 

In an open letter published in the 
local Daily News-Tribune, Dr. Harold 
C. Hand, chairman of the special com- 
mittee and professor of education at 
the University of Illinois, explained to 
Oglesby citizens why the committee is 
coming and what it will do in the Illi- 
nois town. 

He assured them of a “completely 
unbiased, completely impartial, and 
completely fair investigation.” He said, 
“This special committee has not in any 
way prejudged the situation. It will 
not be coming to your city to ‘white- 
wash’ or to ‘damn’ anybody, or to ‘prove’ 
that anybody was right or wrong. In- 
stead, it will come to Oglesby with an 
open mind, gather all the pertinent 
facts, and apply the established prin- 
ciples of democratic education to what 
ic thus finds out.” 

The findings will be studied by the 
full membership of the N.E.A. Defense 
Commission, which will make construc- 
tive recommendations. 


“PETERSON” 
“The Uame to Choose For 


QUALITY FURNITURE 


President States Opposition 
to Federal Control of Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—President Tru 
man has assured the House committee 
on education and labor, in response to 
a resolution adopted by the committee 
and sent to him, that he is opposed to 
federal control of schools. 

In a letter sent to the committee the 
President said: “The resolution you 
have transmitted to me proceeds, how- 
ever, by a process of reasoning which 
I do not follow, to relate this principle 
of freedom from control to the position 
of the Office of Education in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. If there is to be 
no federal control in any case, I fail 
to see how any federal control can 
grow out of any possible relationship 
between these two offices. . . . 

“The relationship between these ofh- 
ces and agencies is of importance in 
increasing efficiency and effecting econ- 
omies in the operation of the federal 
government. In my recommendations 
for the organization and reorganization 
of the federal government, I shall con- 
tinue to be guided by these principles 
of greater efficiency and economy... . 

“The task before the committee on 
education and labor is to consider the 
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School boards throughout the country 
have accorded Peterson Quality their 
preference for more than half a cen- 
tury. Relationships of long standing 
have grown from the advice of our ex- 
perts in the solution of whatever prob- 
lems have arisen on the subject of 
furniture for the laboratory, home mak- 
ing and library departments. This serv- 
ice is yours for the asking . . . without | 
obligation. 
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need for federal assistance to the schools 
and the ways of meeting it and then 
to devise a program which will, among 
other things, prevent all federal off- 
cers who may have anything to do with 
its administration from exercising a con- 
trol over matters which, we are all 
agreed, should be left to the states. 

“The commissioner of education, the 
federal security administrator, or other 
officers of the government cannot and 
will not do more than to exercise the 
functions and carry out the duties im- 
posed by law on the executive branch. 
This will be true in the case of federal 
aid to education, if such aid is author- 
ized, as it is in all other matters.” 

The resolution read: 

“Whereas the committee on educa- 
tion and labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in no way wants to report 
legislation that might lead to federal 
control of the schools of America; and 

“Whereas the United States Office of 
Education is a department within the 
Federal Security Agency and this com- 
mittee has had no assurance from the 
President that the commissioner of edu- 
cation will have, by presidential authori- 
zation, sole jurisdiction over the admin- 
istration and conduct of all provisions 
of any act on education that might be 
reported out of committee without in- 
terference from the administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency or any of his 
appointed assistants; and 

“Whereas this committee requests 
this assurance in all good faith and sin- 
cerity so that in no manner in the years 
to come could their consideration of 
federal aid to education be construed 
to mean that they supported legislation 


‘that might lead to federal control of 


the schools of America; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the committee on 
education and labor of the House of 
Representatives will not report any bills 
pertaining to federal aid to the public 
schools of America until the President 
of the United States submits a state- 
ment to said committee clarifying the 
authority and redefining the duties of 
the United States commissioner of edu- 
cation with regard to all functions of 
the administration of school laws—and 
that he inform the federal security ad- 
ministrator of this clarification.” 


New Products Listed 

New YorkK.—A new 1950 compila- 
tion of more than 1000 new products 
and services has been published by the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 
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A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN MOVABLE WALLS 





Asbestos Panels 
“INTEGRALLY 
COLORED” 

at the Factory 





















Cutaway of typical J-M 
Movable Wall construction. 
The 7/16"-thick asbestos 
panels, on patented steel 
studding, are available in 
a light green and light tan. 
NOTE HOW THE COLOR 
GOES ALL THE WAY 
THROUGH EACH PANEL! 


























No more painting. No more 
redecorating maintenance. 


In the world’s largest laboratory de- 
voted to the improvement of building 
materials, Johns-Manville scientists 
have perfected a process for intro- 
ducing inorganic pigments as an in- 
tegral part of the asbestos panels 
used in J-M Movable Walls. 

As a result, these beautifully- 
textured, fireproof panels now come 
pre-colored. 

What’s more, you'll have the ad- 
vantage of “integral coloring,” with 
the coior going all the way through 


MOVABLE WALLS with asbestos panels colored all the way through 


Johns-Manville 





each panel, so that it will never wear 
off. Your walls will have that ‘‘first- 
day newness” every day for years and 
years to come! 

By eliminating painting and deco- 
rating expense, these new Transitone* 
Movable Wails will help you to meet 
your wall and partition requirements 
economically, 

Transitone panels are hung on steel 
studs, forming a 4" double-faced 
partition. Also used as interior finish 
for the outside walls. Lighter than 
ever, they are readily installed or re- 
located. For details or an estimate, 
write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 


York 16, New York.  *Reg.u S. Pat. Of. 
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How to Avoid Unforeseen 
Roofing Expense... 


Now you can get an exact report on the 
condition of your roof! This free Johns-Manville service 
helps you plan your maintenance budget. 














Men in charge of school maintenance say: 


"It provides an accurate record 
of our roofs" 


"It helps us plan our maintenance 
budget" 


"Forestalls unforeseen expenses" 
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‘hin advantage of this free Johns-Manville 
service to find out the exact condition of 
the roofs on your school buildings. It will 
enable you to make plans now for repairs 
and maintenance in the future. 

That’s what plant engineers and 
maintenance executives /ike about the 
J-M Roof Survey Plan. 

Don’t take your roof for granted, even 
though it doesn’t seem to be leaking. Many 
a roof with torn flashings, dried-out felts, 
even rotted decks has been assumed to be 
in “good condition.” 

The Roof Survey Report will cover 
all the critical areas of your roof... 
flashings, deck, roofing felts, parapet walls, 
skylights, etc. It will be an accurate 
picture by a roofing expert—the J-M 
Approved Built-Up Roofing Contractor. 
And it will cost you only the trouble of 
asking for it. 

Let us send you the interesting booklet, 
“Things You Should Know About Your 
Roof.” It gives complete information 
about the free J-M Roof Survey Plan, 
together with the full story of the 
Johns-Manville Flexstone* Asbestos 
Roof. Write Johns-Manville, Box 290, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Steel BOILERS 
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Designed by Ketchum, Gina’ & Sharp, in association 
with Harold M. Heatley, for Davison's Department 
Stores in Augusta and Columbus, Georgia; these 
ultra-modern buildings provide more efficient selling 
space at minimum cost. 


A radically new single bay method of framing, with 
cantilevered floors, sets the supporting columns 12 
feet back from the front and side walls. Columns are 
eliminated from the central part of the floors and 
small, intimate selling bays provided next the walls. 


Davison’s 





It is significant that in designing these buildings where latest 
concepts of functional efficiency and customer comfort are 
combined, Kewanee Boilers were selected to do the heating 
job. 


Thus, today, as over a period of 80 years, the nation’s lead- 
ing architects and engineers turn to Kewanee Boilers when 
they require dependable heating for their finest buildings. 


Kewanee Type ‘‘C" Boilers for mechanical firing 
were installed in these modern stores by 
Reliance Engineering Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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NEWS... 


“Better Schools Through Better Leadership” 
Theme of Secondary-School Principals’ Meeting 


KANSAS City, MO.—More than 2000 
principals attended the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 
here February 18 to 22. Theme of the 
meeting was “Better Schools Through 
Better Leadership.” 

Hugh S. Bonar, superintendent of the 
Joliet Township High School and 


Junior College, Joliet, Ill, said two 


major trends in the junior college pro- 
gram are “to provide the first two years 
of college work to be transferred and 
accredited in a regular four-year col- 
lege” and “to offer short-term courses 
of one year and two years and many 
adult short courses of six to 10 weeks 
for subprofessional supporting person- 
nel in industry, in business and in the 
professions.” 
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Number One food producer. 
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THIS MODERN KITCHEN at the Nurses Home, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y., feeds 800 persons—with Blodgett’s 
versatile Combination Roasting and Baking Oven (a) as the 


Designed by A. J. Amendola of Nathan-Straus Duparquet, 
Inc., and installed by Federal Manufacturing Co., both of New 
York, the kitchen provides space for FUTURE equipment, 


Students, faculty and staff are served three meals daily, the 
basic menu consisting of a soup, a hot dish, vegetable plate. 
three salads, several desserts and beverages. 


Write today for your copy of 
“MODERN SCHOOL FEEDING PROGRAMS AND BLODGETT OVENS” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


THE o ELEC ATES. INC. 


SO LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


FEEDS 800 
STUDENTS 





Kitchen of Nurses School, 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 
equipped with Blodgett No. 
Combination Oven and other “’Spe- 
cialized Cooking Tools.” 
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“The question of tuition-free public 
junior colleges is one that is receiving 
attention by communities and states that 
desire to apply the principle of great- 
est possible extension of educational op- 
portunity to those who can profit most,” 
Mr. Bonar reported. “This will involve 
scholarships, tuition and possibly sub- 
sistence aid from the district in which 
the college student resides if he must 
travel to the nearest junior college for 
this post high school education.” 

Lloyd N. Morrisett, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, suggested: 

“In order to reduce the administra- 
tive problems of the small high schools, 
the most promising method is to take 
those problems to the people and to 
encourage and to give leadership on a 
continuing basis to lay participation in 
the making of educational policy.” 

He listed the major administrative 
problems of small high schools as “(1 ) 
small and often impoverished school dis- 
tricts; (2) local pride, sentiment and 
traditions; (3) lack of proper and ade- 
quate financial support; (4) meager, 
and frequently traditional, threadbare 
curricular offerings; (5) lack of ade- 
quate educational services; (6)  per- 
sonnel problems, such as rapid turnover, 
poorly prepared and often inexperienced 
teachers and administrators, and, as 
often as not, little or no clerical help; 
(7) poor, inadequate school plants, and 
(8) lack of sufficient expert supervisory 
service, particularly at the administra- 
tive level.” 

Thomas H. Briggs, emeritus profes- 
sor, Teachers College, Columbia, as- 
serted: “There is no closed season on 
high schools; .. . if critics were required 
to pay even reasonable fees for licenses, 
the returns would go far toward paying 
the national debt. From the earliest 
days of high schools laymen have felt 
free to let loose blasts of criticism, usu- 
ally in protest against costs, the justi- 
fication of which they do not under- 
stand, and nearly always in ignorance 
of the improvements in secondary edu- 
cation from decade to decade.” 

J. Edgar Stonecipher, director of sec- 
ondary education, Des Moines, Iowa, 
listed five promising administrative 
practices. Administrators have, he said, 

“1. Accepted and used the coopera- 
tive approach to solving the problems 
which stand in the way of better edu- 
cation. 

“2. Made many changes that prove 
their loyal adherence to the concept of 
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Libbey Glass bbe, Toledo, Ohio ven manens 


Tue new Libbey Catalog of Safedge Glass- 
ware for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs and other 
institutions 1s just off the press. It beautifully 
illustrates Libbey patterns, gives you the in- 
formation you need to fill all your glassware 
requirements with patterns that will please 
your patrons and your pocketbook. The catalog 
illustrates Libbey’s complete line of stemware 


and tumblers, both plain and crested. 
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NEWS... 


education which places ‘personal growth’ 
of children in a high rank in their scale 
of values. 

"3. Demonstrated that they are ex- 
pecting American education to change 
as American life changes. 

“4. Encouraged education to move 
outside the sterility of words into real 
experiences that have personal meaning 
to the youth. 

“5. Begun to make some provisions 
for adults, young and old, who either 
would not or could not gain a high 
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school diploma to move toward the title 
‘high school graduate’ which in these 
days opens many doors that are closed 
to those who do not possess it.” 

The functions of the modern junior 
high school, said Harl R. Douglass, di- 
rector, college of education, University 
of Colorado, are little different from 
the functions of education in general. 

He listed these functions as: (1) 
Integration. “We must feel that we are 
alike to a great extent and that we 
belong.” (2) Differentiation. “It is im- 
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and easily. Reverse conections for spraying or blowing. Attachments for special 
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portant that we can identify and develop 
special talents. It is also important that 
we capitalize individual interests.” (3) 


Exploration. Especially at the junior 
high school age young people are ex- 
ploring themselves and the world. (4) 
Guidance. (5) Socialization. “Sociali- 
zation means developing the growth 
of young people which will enable them 
not only to work together but, more, 
to enjoy other human beings.” (6) Ar- 
ticulation. “There was a time when 
perhaps the most important function of 
the junior high school was economic 
and effective transition from elementary 
school to secondary school. While per- 
haps less relatively important today, ar- 
ticulation is nevertheless a very im- 
portant and a somewhat unique func- 
tion for the junior high school.” 

Among the other speakers were Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard, who 
discussed “What Is Science?” and Roy 
E. Larsen, chairman of the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, who discussed “The Citizen's 
Réle in Secondary Education.” 


Community Superintendents 
Plan Regional Conferences 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The leadership 
job of community school superintend- 
ents will be emphasized in Southwest, 
Midwest and Pacific Northwest regional 
conferences to be held this spring. 

The conferences will be sponsored 
jointly by the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the N.E.A. Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, and educational organizations 
and institutions in the states included 
in these regions. 

The Southwest regional conference, 
which will be held in Fort Worth, 
Tex., March 19 to 21, will include ad- 
ministrators from Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas. General program chairman is 
S. B. Culpepper, superintendent at 
Hooks, Tex. 

Among the conference speakers will 


| be Warren T. White, superintendent at 


Dallas, Tex., and A.A.S.A. president; 
Worth McClure, A.A.S.A. executive sec- 
retary; E. B. Norton, president, Ala- 
bama State Teachers College; L. D. 
Haskew, University of Texas, and L. P. 
Sturgeon, Texas State Education De- 
partment. 

General program chairman of the 
Midwest Conference, to be held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 23 to 25, is Paul 
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Here are facts that school officials 


have found to be true about the use of 


HOLDEN BUOh COVERS 





sad 


THAT budgets for supplies inevitably fail to keep up 


with rapidly increasing school enrollments, and that 
the use of Holden Book Covers is a proven way to 


stretch the Textbook Dollar. 


THAT the use of Holden Book Covers actually does 


increase the life of a textbook up to three vears. 


THAT weatherproof Holden Book Covers actually do 
protect textbooks from damage while traveling back 


and forth to schools in all kinds of weather. 


THAT while it is impossible to make old books new. 
it is possible to keep new books from quickly grow- 


ing old. 


THAT students respect good, clean books, but are 


apt to abuse dirty, ragged books. 


GET THE HoLpEN HAsit oF PRESERVING Booxks— 


CARE SAVES WEAR. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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Write for the Kayline 64- 
page Catalogue No. 50. 
Because, when you buy a 
lighting fixture, you buy 
more than just light! ... 
You're buying installation, 
maintenance, relamping. 
All of these are part of 
the price of the fixture 
You can buy a cheaper 
fixture than Kayline, but 
with it you buy higher 
replacement costs, less de- 
pendability, and higher 
upkeep. Get the catalogue 
that is your key to better 
lighting today! 


See our catalogue in Sweet's 
Architectural File for 1950, 
Sec. 31A 


THE KAYLINE CO. 
2480 East 22nd St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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| B. Norris, director of transportation di- 


vision, Iowa State Department of Pub- 
| lic Instruction. Administrators from 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota will participate in the conference. 

Administrators from Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana will be in- 
cluded in the Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence, which will be held at Spokane, 
Wash., April 30 to May 2. Angelo 
Giaudrone, superintendent at Ellens- 
burg, Wash., is the program chairman. 


Plan World Confederation 
of Teaching Profession 

New York.— Educational leaders 
here and abroad have approved plans to 
form the first world teachers’ organiza- 
tion, which will have members in every 
country except Russia and its satellite 
nations. 

Representatives of the three major 
international teacher 
approved a tentative draft constitution 
| for the new group, which will be called 
the World Confederation of the Teach- 
ing Profession. Members of the asso- 
ciations are expected to approve the 
constitution at meetings this summer. 

The associations are the International 
Federation of Teachers Association, In- 
ternational Federation of Professors in 
Secondary Schools, and the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 
Most of the members of the first two 
are western Europeans. The third, spon- 
sored by educators in this country, is 
headed by William F. Russell, president 
of Teachers College, Columbia. 

The international teaching organiza- 


associations have 


tion, according to its Constitution, is ex- 
pected to: 


1. Foster a conception of education | 


directed toward the promotion of inter- 
national understanding and good will, 
with a view to safeguarding peace and 
respect for human dignity. 


2. Improve teaching methods, edu- | 
| cational organization and the academic | 


and professional training of teachers 








| 


| 


| 


so as to equip them better to serve the | 


interests of youth. 


3. Defend the rights, and the mate- | 
rial and moral interests, of the teaching | 


profession. 

Dr. Russell declared that it is im- 
portant for teachers to have a strong, 
united voice in international matters 


but that the new organization will be 


concerned primarily with educational 


| problems and not with political or so- 
| " . e ° ee 
| cial issues. Its constitution says, “The 











HIDDEN COSTS 


FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


REDUCE PERSONNEL TURNOVER: 
Continual hiring, training and rehiring of 
maintenance workers is costly. You can 
help reduce this waste with a HILD Floor 
Machine. This machine’s precision balance 
and self-propelled action enable it to do 
the job faster and easier. This lightens 
every routine maintenance job. Helps keep 
employees satisfied. 


REDUCE FLOOR DEPRECIATION: 
The HILD Floor Machine prevents 
needless wear caused by incomplete main- 
tenance. The machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to do the complete 
job. It will scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, 
steel-wool, or grind. 


PREVENT ADVERSE IMPRESSION: 


Bright, clean, lustrous floors make an excel- 
lent impression on the public. The HILD 
Machine's effortless handling encourages 
frequent, complete maintenance ... enables 
you to keep floors always in the peak of 
condition . . . reduces the “hidden costs” 
resulting from loss of prestige. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W.Washington Bivd., Dept. SC- 4, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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POWERS 


SELF-OPERATED 
NO. Il TEMPERATURE 


Above: STEAM TABLE—Center: 





COOKING KETTLE e Above: SILVERWARE WASHER 
Below: DISHWASHER—both at Marshall Field & Co. 
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DISHWASHER— Right: COFFEE URN—all at Marshall Field & Co. 





me POWERS? 


No. Il Regulators Save Fuel— Prevent Over-heating! 





Quickly Pay Back Their Cost in economies of time, labor and fuel saved. 


Most Simple and Dependable type of regulator made for uses shown 
here. Special Features: Has over-heat protection; valve stem lubri- 
cator and oilite bearing on temperature adjustment. Often gives 10 


to 25 years’ service. 


Contact our nearest office for prices and help in selecting the 
right type and size for your requirements. There’s no obligation. 
CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2754 Greenview Ave.-—NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 
231 E. 46th St.—LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF., 1808 W. 8th St.— 
TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER SO CITIES © SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 
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confederation shall exclude from its de- 
bates all questions involving political 
or religious controversy and shall make 
no racial discrimination.” 


Court Upholds Bible Reading 
in New Jersey Schools 

PATERSON, N.J.—The constitutional- 
ity of a New Jersey state law requiring 
a daily reading from the Old Testament 
of the Bible in public schools has been 
upheld by Superior Court Judge Robert 
H. Davidson. 


The United Secularists of America 
had brought a suit against the Haw- 
thorne Board of Education, alleging 
that the law violated the separation of 
state from church. 

Judge Davidson held: “A repeating 
of the Lord’s Prayer as a morning exer- 
cise, without comment or remark, for 
the purpose of quieting pupils and pre- 
paring them for their daily studies, and 
a reading from the Old Testament of 
the Holy Bible, without comment, as the 
best book adapted from which to teach 
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ar MWe PAL LEP i 


A 3-COAT FLOOR FINISHING 


NEW 


YRA-SEA 


The NEW PYRA-SEAL 
dries to touch in LES 

than 2 hours Can be 
steel wooled and given 
another coat after 4 to 5 
hours drying ume. 


A 3-day job in ONE... that’s what 
the NEW Pyra-Seal means to you. 
Floors in service days sooner... and 
floors of greater beauty and longer- 
lasting lustrous finish than ever was 


possible before. Try it . . 


. you'll 


agree only the NEW PYRA-SEAL 
has ALL of these advantages. 


@ QUICKER DRYING—Dries in half the 


time... 
sooner, 


your floors are back in service 


60% to 80% MORE WEAR—proved by 
tests with Taber Abrasers (the official 


Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Assn. 
National Oak Flooring 
Manulacturers Assn. 
ie Leading Architects. 


precision instrument to determine wear 
and abrasion resistance. ) 


HIGHER GLOSS yet maintains celebrated 


slip resistant safety. 


EASIER TO APPLY AND MAINTAIN 
No lap marks; fewer rubber marks; does 
not rubber burn. Can be scrubbed with- 


out damage. A stronger, tougher, longer- 


wearing finish. 


Write today for detailed information. 


VESTA Line. 


J; ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Ue PLEIN 


a } iv 
wi ih i 
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children and youth the principles of 
piety, justice and a sacred regard for 
truth, love for their country, humanity 
and a universal benevolence are cer- 
tainly not designed to inculcate any par- 
ticular dogma, creed, belief or mode of 
worship, and accordingly the provisions 
of the New Jersey statutes under re- 
view do not contravene the First and 
Fourteenth amendments of the US. 
Constitution.” 


Teachers Disagree 
on Social Security 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Appearing be- 
fore the Senate finance committee, 
which is studying a House approved 
bill to enlarge social security coverage 
and benefits, teachers disagreed on 
whether they should go under the gov- 
ernment’s social security system. 

Some urged it as a “floor of protec- 
tion,” but others opposed it as a “threat” 
to their own retirement systems. 

M. C. Raver of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association told the Senate 
committee that his group wants “no 
part” of the government program. It 
would make present teacher retirement 
systems “uncertain,” he said. 

The Connecticut Education Associa- 
tion does not favor the federal program 
“we teachers in Connecticut 
have a good retirement system,” Fen- 
nessey Canty said. 

To include teachers in the federal 
program would be “impractical and 


| fraught with danger,” asserted Dorothy 
| Shanley Lewis of the Connecticut Teach- 
ers Retirement Board. 





Herman A. Gray of the American 
Council on Education urged that the 
government social security program “on 
a mandatory basis” be extended to pri- 
vately controlled educational, charitable, 
scientific and religious organizations. 
The program does not cover them now. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 
Winners Visit Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Four 17 year 
old high school seniors, winners of the 
Voice of Democracy radio contest, re- 
ceived the personal congratulations of 
President Truman, who told them to 
“keep on working” on the obligations 
of citizenship. 

The four are Richard L. Chapman, 


| Brookings, $.D.; Gloria Chomiak, Wil- 
| mington, Del.; Anne Pinkney, Trinidad, 


Colo., and Robert Shanks, Lebanon, Ind. 
Their prizes were $500 college scholar- 
ships and trips to Washington, D.C. 
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RWIN ‘‘posturized"’ seating is 
the result of many years of continuing 
research and production of school fur- 
niture. In addition to inducing good 
posture, it combines the finest of materials 
with numerous outstanding mechanical 
features developed to assure maximum 
convenience and unusual length of serv- 
ice. Any point by point comparison will 
quickly reveal the exceptional value of 
this equipment. To make your budget 
dollars buy the most, investigate the 
IRWIN line. Write for literature NOW! 


























No. 292-TA 
TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 
Similar in gen- 
eral construction 
to No. 292, in- 
cluding the gen- 
erous underseat 
book compoart- 

ment. 


No. 292 MOVABLE 
CHAIR DESK 


Seven-ply hardwood 
top. Large underseat 
book compartment en- 
closed on three sides. 
Die-formed glider feet. 
Riveted and welded con- 
struction throughout. 








POSTURIZED 


FOR CORRECT SITTING 


No. 254 MOVABLE DESK 


Equipped with lifting-lid bookbox, formed, 
swivel seat and curved back, self-leveling 
device. Adjustable vertically and longitudi- 
nally to suit the individual student. 










No. 2142-4 Auditorium 


Chair, like all our chairs 
is available with ply- 
wood or upholstered seats 
and backs. 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
To match every auditorium and 
budget. No. 3342, with up- 
holstered seat and back, shown 
below. 








SEATING UNITS 
BY 
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Tuition Plan Gives Award 
to Roy E. Larsen 

New YorK.—The first annual award 
of the Tuition Plan, Inc., to “the person 
who has made the most significant 


contribution to education in the last 
year” was presented to Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, Inc. Mr. Larsen re- 
ceived the award because of his work as 
chairman of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. 

Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of New 


York University’s department of higher 


education, and Thomas E. Jones, presi- 
dent of Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind., addressed the tenth annual forum 
luncheon meeting of Tuition Plan, Inc. 

Dr. Myers said the necessary expan- 
sion in higher education facilities 
within the next eight to 10 years to 
meet the needs of a student population 
equal to the present one will come in 
publicly supported institutions, through 
community colleges, and, he hopes, 


through the granting of federal scholar- 
ships to college students. . 





ing Co., Plumbing Contractor. 


Exterior view (above); primary grade workroom (right). 
Perkins & Will, Architects-Engineers; Glenview Plumb- 





KOHLER PLUMBING 


in the Clyde L. Lyon Elementary School 


The most advanced modern developments 
in design and engineering contribute to the 
comfort, health and progress of children who 
attend the Clyde L. Lyon elementary school 
at Glenview, Illinois. Kohler plumbing fix- 
tures and fittings are among the facilities 
employed to provide the best possible 
hygienic conditions. 

Kohler fixtures and fittings meet the re- 
quirements of architects for beauty and 
practicality of design. They win the approval 
of school administrators because they pro- 
vide safe sanitation, withstand vigorous use 
by children, and are economical to maintain. 

Send for a copy of “Kohler Plumbing 
Fixtures for Industrial Plants, Public 
Buildings, Clubs, Schools”, showing a com- 
plete line of lavatories, drinking fountains 
and other fixtures of nationally recognized 
quality. Kohler Co., Dept. 4-R, Kohler, Wis. 





Typical washroom, showing Kohler Juve- 
nile (K-3860-ET) Vitreous China 
Siphon Jet Closet, and Kohler Green- 
wich (K-1945-J) Vitreous China Lava- 
tory with Compression faucets. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures « Heating Equipment « Electric Plants * Air-cooled Engines 
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Dr. Jones urged support of the small 
independent and church related college 
but warned that it “must not be 
tempted by size, led astray by the com- 
mercialization of athletics, or succumb 
to the secularism of human relations; 
and it must keep its morals unsullied.” 


A.S.C.D. Asks for Federal Aid 
for Public Schools Only 

DENVER.—The Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development 
endorsed the N.E.A. resolution stating 
that members of the Communist party 
should not be employed in the Ameri- 
can schools and urged the passage of 
federal aid for public education only 
at its annual meeting in Denver Feb- 
ruary 12 to 15. The A.S.C.D. is a de- 
partment of the N.E.A. 

The organization also endorsed this 
policy: 

“1. The professional staff of our 

schools possesses the right to determine 
its own canons and to protect itself 
from the pressure of any and every 
minority, class, party, church or organi- 
zation bent on using the school or the 
teacher for its own special purposes or 
conception of public purposes. 
“2. Two fundamental safeguards are 
necessary: (a) the ability of individ- 
uals or groups to understand what they 
are reading or discussing, and (b) the 
absence of material which obviously 
disseminates hatred of a race, religion 
or nationality.” 

The A.S.C.D. resolved that its execu- 
tive committee should initiate action 
that would result in a national confer- 
ence called under joint sponsorship of 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, the Office of Education, the 
N.E.A. and others “to consider what 
education can and should do in face 
of the world crisis.” 

“The only conceivable primary aim of 
education should be to prepare the in- 
dividual for social living,” Dr. William 
C. Menninger, general secretary, Men- 
ninger Foundation, said at a general 
session of the convention. 

“Our students need more than the 
facts about life; they have to learn to 
apply them to themselves and in re- 
lation to other people. We cannot be 
satisfied to give them merely the in- 
formation to make a living; they have 
to be taught how to make a rich and 
satisfying life,” he declared. 

Next to the father and mother, Dr. 
Menninger pointed out, the teacher has 
the greatest responsibility and oppor- 
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J and the sort of it 


Even the queerest window shade requirements don’t baffle Columbia! 
You may want extra long, skinny shades for some mysterious 
purpose—or jumbo shades that sound impossibly large. Just see your 
Columbia Authorized Dealer and he’ll follow your specifications to 
the dot. But versatility is only one of the big benefits you get when 
you install Columbia Window Shades. Some others are: 


WINDOW SHADES 


AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, 
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INC. 


Long Life— Columbia Shades are 
built for hard wear . . . woven 
to resist pinholes and cracks. 
Maintenance costs are kept 
way down because Columbia 
Shades are really tough. 


Perfect Service— Quiet and de- 
pendable operation is assured. 
Columbia Shades and rollers 
pass rigid tests before they 
leave the factory. 


Washability—The firm fabric 
in Columbia washable shades 
comes smiling through repeated 
scrubbings. Colors stay fresh 
as new. 


Weather-proof — Columbia 
Shades are impervious to 
weather. Stand up boldly to 
wind, rain, scorching sun. 
Columbia Cloth surpasses U.S. 
Govt. Specifications in quality. 


Columbia Shades and Venetian Blinds are sold only through Columbia Author- 
ized Dealers in leading department stores, furniture stores and shade shops. 





We will gladly submit specifications for shades that can be- 
come a part of the General Contractors bid. This includes 
a recommendation for correct type of fabric, mechanism 
and color; method of manufacture and proper installation. 
Let us call on you and discuss your particular problems. 











428 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 








Crowded school conditions have you 


FEW veruxe 


FoldeR-Way Partitions 


FULLY AUTOMATIC ¢ ELECTRICALLY OPERATED > 






oe all — 





Because of its high standard of excel- 
lence and performance, the R-W 
DeLuxe fully automatic electric 
soundproof folding partition is now 
specified by leading School Architects 
and demanded by progressive Boards 
of Education as the best solution to 
current problems of space and ex- 
penditure. 

In the installation shown above, 
both side-jambs are insulated against 
the transmission of sound by the cor- 
rect application of rubber gaskets. 
The clearance gap between the top of 
the doors and the underside of the 


R-W Offers a Complete Line 
of Single and Multiple Action 
, Classroom Wardrobes 








R-W No, 833 Multiple Action-Master Control 
Door Wardrobe 


Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes 
are outstandingly popular because they 
are designed to give maximum space for 
pupils’ wraps without overcrowding — be- 
cause simplicity of design and installa- 
tion in wall recess means low cost. Ward- 
robes are available in Single or Multiple 
Action-Master Control Door units with 
chalkboards or cork boards. Each door 
opening accommodates eight to ten pupils. 





R-W Deluxe FoldeR-Way Partition, Central School, 


in “hot water’ ? 





Goshen, New York. Robert R. Graham, Architect. 


ceiling-track is effectively sound- 
proofed by rubber seals. Duck-cov- 
ered, sound insulated, acoustically 
designed doors provide the ultimate 
in “‘sound-stifling’’ construction. 
Doors are positively locked to the 
floor without the use of any floor 
bolts, tracks, or mechanically oper- 
ated devices. Electrically operated— 
you just turn the switch-key and 
R-W does the rest. The DeLuxe 
FoldeR-Way Partition goes into mo- 
tion smoothly and silently —opening 
or closing automatically! 











Als... 


Uninterrupted R-W Service to 
HOME, INDUSTRY and FARM 


Since 1880 


@ In industry, conveyor systems to solve any 
overhead handling problem. 


In the home, R-W S Iver Streak Vanishing 
Door Hangers and Aluminum Track afford 
quick, economical conversion to space- 
saving Disappearing Doors. Complete 
hardware for modern overhead garage 
doors. 


For the farm, barn door hardware up to 
any size, gable door fixtures, stay rollers, 
latches, etc; that perform up to par year 
after year. 























Get all the facts about Richards-Wilcox 
cost-cutting, space-saving FoldeR-Way Par- 
titions and Classroom Wardrobes now— 
write today or call your nearby branch office 
for complete information without obligation. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 


HANGER F< R THAT 


Oo 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. * 


Branches in all principal cities 
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tunity to facilitate the development of 
good mental health of the child. He 
added that ideally teachers’ personalities 
would be evaluated before they are ac- 
cepted into the profession. “Our present 
criteria of teacher selection are grossly 
inadequate,” he insisted. 

“Mental Health for Better Living” 
was the theme of the convention. The 
1950 yearbook, “Fostering Mental 
Health in Our Schools,” was presented 
at the opening general session. 

Arno Bellack, A.S.C.D. executive sec- 
retary, said: “The 1950 yearbook is 
primarily concerned with the healthy 
development of those who are often 
called ‘normal children.’ It is only in- 
cidentally concerned with the deviates, 
the extremely disturbed and distorted 
boys and girls. It is hoped that the 
book will become a guide for every 
teacher in every classroom.” 

The yearbook is divided into three 
parts: (1) factors determining be- 
havior and development, (2) the child’s 
motivations, and (3) knowing and 
helping the child. 

At a meeting sponsored by the John 
Dewey Society in connection with the 
A.S.C.D. convention Dean Ernest Melby 
of New York University said: “We 
do not need more education but dif- 
ferent education. . . . The job [of edu- 
cation} cannot be carried on within the 
walls of the schoolhouse and be suc- 
cessful. We must have effective co- 
operation with lay people. 

“The best thing about education that 
is being done in this country is not 
being done by educators but by our 
intelligent, informed lay people. They 
know more about what is needed than 
do our school people. It is high time 
that we as professional people join with 
them and tote the educational problem 
of this country to the rest of the popu- 
lation that does not understand what it 
is all about. 

“A good general education for boys 
and girls and men and women is the 
kind of education that gives them a 
chance to live democratically in school, 
home and community.” 


State Aid for Construction 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Seven states 
now provide direct state assistance for 
school construction. Recently the Vir- 
ginia legislature voted $45,000,000 for 
school buildings. The other six states 
are California, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 
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EDINA, MINNESOTA 


can be justly proud of this highly fune- 
tional new public school building, de- 
signed to meet the community’s needs 
for many years to come. The installation 
of school furniture was arranged through 
Farnham Stationery & School Supply 
Co., Minneapolis, Distributors for Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


* * * 


Our new illustrated brochure containing 
full details of the complete line of Hey- 
wood-Wakefield school furniture will be 
sent without charge upon request. Write: 
Heywood-Wakefield, School Furniture 
Division, Menominee, Michigan. 
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OTE HOW the effective use of modern design and mate- 
N rials makes an entire classroom an efficient tool for 
learning in this Edina, Minnesota, school. Shown here are 
the Heywood-Wakefield Tablet-Arm units, S-819 TABS, 
1,000 of which are used in this school. Although arranged 
formally here, these movable units can be grouped and 
regrouped to suit changing classroom needs. Like all 
Heywood -Wakefield tubular steel school furniture, these 
have sturdy, welded tubular steel frames which combine 
high durability with light weight. 
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Discusses Factors Pertinent 
to Building of Schools 

Los ANGELES. — There are four main 
factors immediately pertinent to the 
building of schools: urgency, use and 
function, flexibility, and economy, ac- 
cording to C. C. Carpenter, assistant 
superintendent of the Los Angeles 
County schools. 

Addressing the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, Los Angeles section, 
February 8, Dr. Carpenter declared that 
the urgency for school buildings is be- 


yond question. “In Los Angeles County 
alone,” he said, “if we were to keep up 
with elementary school needs we would 
have to build a new elementary school 
each week with a capacity of 1000 
pupils.” 

Commenting on the use of school 
buildings as a factor to be considered 
in planning, the educator said, “The 
day of building educational monuments 
is past.” Since the schoolroom is the 
most expensive single part of the edu- 
cational program, more than ever before 








SPECIFY ‘PEABODY’ No. 260 















wy STEEL MOVABLE 


Suntan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody 
No. 260 Steel Movable Desks and 
you equip them with the most effi- 
cient, most comfortable, and most 
attractive seating money can provide. 
Examine this quality seating. See 
how sturdy it is built. Notice the 
desk lids do not slam-—look at the 
comfortable seat and notice how 
both seat and desk are independently 
adjustable. The adjustment feature 
is positive—cannot slip. Only per- 
sons responsible for seating can ad- 
just them. No bolts—no butterfly 
nuts for children to loosen. 


NEW SUNTAN COLOR MAKES CLASS ROOMS 
MORE ATTRACTIVE..FINISH RESISTS SCRATCHES 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats and 
backs are also given a CELSYN coating—a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desks. 


PEABODY OFFERS FULL LINE 
OF QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be pro- 
tected by the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of 
superior quality, workmanship, material and correct- 
ness of design. 






We invite your inquiries. 
Write direct to — 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. sort mancieste, wo 






No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 
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planners raise this question: “What is 
going to happen in this room; for what 
uses can it function?” 

“Today,” said Dr. Carpenter, “the 
school should be a community center, 
and we must surround the buildings 
with recreational facilities. The school 
of today should be a common meeting 
place for all citizens and used as many 
hours as possible during the day.” 

He also pointed out that buildings 
must be flexible enough so that they 
can be adapted to future changes in 
educational programs. 

In his address Architect Ralph C. 
Flewelling warned, “We are in a chang- 
ing world, and we must all beware of 
condemning practices and structural 
materials without first proving we are 
right.” 

He reminded the engineers that “some 
years ago brick construction was con- 
demned, but we have found since that 
it wasn’t the brick that was at fault but 
the way it was used.” 

The architect showed color slides to 


| the society, describing his views on the 


| “five basic needs of the school plant 








today . . . egress and circulation, good 
lighting, ventilation, acoustics and qual- 
ity of esthetics.” 


Dr. McGrath Warns of 
Education’s ‘‘Deterioration” 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—American edu- 
cation is in a dangerous state of “de- 
terioration,’ bringing the country face 
to face with the worst school crisis in 
its history, Earl J. McGrath, commis- 
sioner of education, warned in his an- 
nual report to Oscar R. Ewing, federal 
security administrator. 

Dr. McGrath urged immediate enact- 
ment of additional federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

“No alarmist state of mind is re- 
quired,” he said, “to predict that the 
educational system of the country will 
fall into shocking disorder and _inef- 
fectiveness if steps are not taken to 
secure an adequate supply of teachers 
and school buildings. 

“This is a condition which no demo- 
cratic social order can long condone. 
It contains examples of inequities to 
which critics of democracy like to be 
able to point.” 

The crisis stems primarily from the 
short supply of teachers and the states’ 
inability to keep up with the rapid 


| increase in child population, Commis- 


sioner McGrath said. “Only by facing 
this problem realistically now,” he 
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SELECTS BERGER SERVICE 


Berger Type SD Steel Lockers 
Recessed in Corridors of New 
Robert N. Mandeville School 


Overcrowding and staggered programs are ended for 
Flint, Michigan, high school students. Their ultra- 
modern Robert N. Mandeville School—named for a 
Carman School District World War II hero—admitted 
1,000 enthusiastic students in September. 


Prominent in the new school’s superb equipment are 
Berger Steel Lockers. In this case, as in thousands more, 
experienced Berger representatives helped school of- 
ficials and architects translate their ideas into a work- 
able storage plan. 


Berger service and cooperation are recognized wher- 
ever lockers are used. As largest supplier of steel stor- 
age equipment to the schools of America, Berger 
contributes valuable ideas on how to use it best. Berger 
will plan and engineer your storage equipment, fur- 
nish the material and handle all installation details. 


Whether your schoo! building program already is under- 
way or still in the planning stage, call in your Berger 
representative now. Write us for more information. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON 5, OHIO 








Recessed groupings of Berger double-tier, standard louvre Steel Lockers line the 
spacious corridors. School planning experts recommend that corridor lockers be 
provided for each student up to 125% of the school’s capacity. 






Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
STEEL 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
















STEEL Lockers, Wardrobes, Storage 
Cabinets 


” 
famoca STEEL Office Equipment and Furniture 


; complete dteel Z ls of STEEL Cabinets for Kitchens, Laborato- 
“A Gtthme th ries. Dispensaries 
wt derutce for é STEEL Shop Equipment, Shelving 
STEEL Book Shelf Units, Library Stacks 
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added, “can the shortage of qualified 
teachers be materially reduced three, 
four or five years hence.” 

He warned that a federal aid pro- 
gram should be established now, taking 
into consideration the best available es- 
timates that in the next 10 years a 
$10,000,000,000 school building pro- 
gram will be urgent. In addition, funds 
will be needed to encourage teacher 
education and to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries to attract more young people into 
the profession. 


In his report Commissioner McGrath 
endorsed the 1949 report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association recom- 
mending that members of the Com- 
munist party should not be employed 
as teachers. 

However, he warned, “under no cir- 
cumstances must we permit the con- 
structive effort to keep the schools free 
of Communist domination to lead, by 
almost imperceptible steps, to the es- 
tablishing of thought control and the 


Makes a classroom 


» «anywhere ...ina jiffy! 




















Velvet smooth and easy to read 





Convenient to store when class is finished 





If you're faced with over-crowded classroom conditions, 
there’s a Rowles Portable Chalkboard that can help you 


solve your problem. . 


you to set up additional classrooms. . 


. quickly. It'll make it easy for 


. anywhere... 


complete with the most important educational tool. 

The Rowles Portable Chalkboard gives you all the 
features of the regular classroom board, and yet can 
conveniently be stored when not in use. The famous 
DUROPLATE surface is easy to read and glare-free. 
Writes smooth and erases clean. 

Let your supply dealer suggest a style and size to meet 
your needs. Available in easel, wall mounting and swing 
frame styles; single or double surfaced; reversible types; 
and your choice of black, standard green, or the new 


“See-GREEN” colors. 


Descriptive booklet available upon request. Ask for Folder F-256. 












AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 


Manufactured by 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








limitation of academic freedom in our 
schools and colleges.” 


New York Educator Urges 
End of Regents’ Examinations 
NEw YorK.—"A simple solution to 
the problem of regents’ examinations 
would be to abolish them,” Harrison C. 
Thomas, assistant superintendent as- 
signed to the New York City Board 
of Education’s high school division, said 
at the annual winter meeting of the 
New York State Council for the Social 


_ Studies. 


Several teachers asked what he would 
substitute for the examinations. Dr. 
Thomas replied that New York State 
is the only state that has such exam- 
inations and that it probably would be 
best all around if the matter of judg- 
ing the pupil’s scholastic knowledge 
were left “to the individual schools.” 

He also said that the schools ought 
to spend more time in teaching con- 
temporary affairs rather than concen- 
trating too much on past history, add- 
ing “For many of our students coming 
to the high schools now history is a 
luxury.” 

“It is true,” he admitted, “that you 
can’t understand the present unless you 
understand the past. But with the lim- 
ited extent of time that we have to 
spend we ought to spend more of it 
on current problems.” 


| New Mexico School Boards 
Plan State Association 


SANTA FE, N.M.—New Mexico 
school board officials, who are planning 
a permanent state school board associa- 
tion, met here February 4. 

They named Ray Soliday of Carls- 
bad as chairman of the association and 


| Al W. Kaune of Santa Fe as secretary 


to replace Frank McCarthy of Gallup, 
who had acted as temporary secretary. 

Vice chairmen are A. D. Suzao, Taos; 
H. H. Kramer, Chamita; Richard 
Thorne, Albuquerque; Joseph Tondre, 
Los Lunas, and Mr. McCarthy. 


Survey to Determine 
Post High School Needs 
IowA City, IowA—Education be- 
yond the high school and the value of 
a thirteenth and fourteenth year of 
school will be studied by a joint com- 
mittee from state and other agencies in 
Iowa during the next few months. 
The committee will attempt to find 
out, through surveys, interviews and 
conferences, what job, hobby and cul- 
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Carlyle Quarry Tile provides an ideal 


Fosinr (0 clean 


THAN ANY OTHER 


Hlooru material 


...say those who own floors of 
Mosaic Carlyle Quarry Tile! 


floor in this kitchen. In your restaurants, cafeterias, entrances, toilet rooms 


no other material will give you as much freedom 


from maintenance, ease of cleaning. 





Glazed wall tile and Carlyle Quarry floors com- 
plete a_ picture of truly easy maintenance. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


(Member—Tile Council of America) 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OVER 3000 DEALERS TO SERVE YOU 


As durable as the building itself, Mosaic 
Carlyle Quarries present a smooth sur- 
face, impervious to grease, stains, liq- 
uids . . . handle heavy traffic year 
after year without needing replacement 
or repair. Their wide range of color- 
rich shades and tones provide distine- 
tive, lasting beauty 

Be sure you know about the versatility, 
beauty, freedom from maintenance 
of Mosaic Tile before you build or 
remodel. See the Mosaic Office nearest 
you, or write Dept. 3-12, The Mosaic 


Tile Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 


MOSAIC 











YOU CAN HOLD DOWN THE COST PER YEAR 


About nine times out of ten the finest thing you 
can buy gives you the lowest cost per year over 


an actual over-all 





the period of its long life 


Saving instead of a premium for the satisfaction 


of having the finest. 


Take drop-forged Von Duprin panic exit 
devices for example: the superior workmanship, 
the precision forging, the supremely safe, sure, 
quick exit they provide, are yours at lowest cost. 
Their higher price is quickly balanced by their 
freedom from up-keep or repair expense, so that 
the yearly cost, over the life of the building, 
becomes the lowest at which you can supply any 


adequate panic exit device service. 


It’s no wonder that more and more people are 


insisting on Von Duprins. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Won Duprin 


























Typical pages from *'How to Plan a School 
Workshop.” This illustrated Delta booklet 
gives you helpful information: Photographs and 
floor-plans of 30 typical school shops. Basic 
principles of shop planning. Suggestions for 
selecting, placing, and using power tools. 


6 Delta catalogs and bulletins 
that give you specific, detailed 
information on the most com- 
plete line of woodworking and 
metalworking machines for the 
school field: *’A’’ catalog,’’B”’ 
catalog, Delta Multiplex cata- 
log, Crescent catalog, Welder 
bulletin, 12” Tilting-Arbor 
Saw bulletin. 








on Equipping the School Shop 


Yourd...in these free Delta’ booklets 


— 


These facts are mighty handy — particularly when you con- 


7 / sider requisitions for shop equipment . .. when you review 
€€é F q Pp equip ; 


the over-all status of shop programs — present or planned. 


for machines that exactly Know why so many instructors, supervisors, and department 
' fit your program and budget heads specify “Delta” on their requisitions for machines. Know 
53 MACHINES 246 Varieties why you can depend on Delta for advanced design, quality 

ay ~ construction, safety, operating ease, cost and space-savings. 
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: ; eg ‘ of your Delta bn ae ees ee 
Machine ...2-Saw Jointer Combination...2 Planers. “2 dealer under 
: - **Tools’’ in the Address : : 

i ‘eetted Saute puiscnswntuitniatenatne besuassuqsaeuonasensesedatenstaiiilinasiienaiie 
Es of your telephone . 
i - directory. i ERPS MO er ae eee ) SeatOissscan a 
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6 Circular Saws 
16 Varieties <a 


11 Drill Presses 
4 Band Saws 144 Varieties 


13 Varieti ah 
a arieties &% 
ys) 4 Radial-Arm Saws... 3 Cut-Off Machines 
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; Scroll Saw 6 Varieties Send coupon below for your POWER TOOL DIVISION 
i, 2 Varieties oar i R k i a 
ogee free copies of these 7 Delta ockwe 


Manufacturing Company 


catalogs and bulletins. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Power Tool Division 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

706D E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Send me the 6 free catalogs — and 
“How to Plan a School Workshop.” 


Tear out coupon 


and mail today! 
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Cut open view Church Mol-Tex Seat 


CHURCH MOL-TEX SEATS are the toughest, most 
rugged seats made, built to withstand the roughest use 
and abuse . . . to help schools keep maintenance costs 
down. 

Look at Church’s hinge construction — strong where 
other seats break down quickest. The heavy steel plate 
is embedded in a hardwood core and anchored there 
firmly by Mol-Tex molded under 400,000 pounds pres- 
sure. 

Church produces seats with built-in strength that 
lasts. They’re available at better plumbing stores 


ical Rte 


THE HOUSE 


a 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Division of 


American Raviator & Standard Sanitary 
CORPORATION 


THE BEST SEAT IN 








AMERICAN STANDARD . AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS 
DETROIT LUBRICATOR @ KEWANEE BOILER e@ ROSS HEATER e@ TONAWANDA IRON 
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tural training Iowans desire beyond that 
which they received in high school. Also 
it will seek to learn what employers 
think their present and future employes 
should be taught to enable them to 
work more efficiently. 

The answers will be related to the 
present and potential offerings of Iowa 
junior colleges and four-year colleges 
so that the committee may learn 
whether the colleges can meet such 
needs and interests as may be expressed 
in the study. 

Planning the cooperative study are 
representatives of Iowa State College, 
lowa State Teachers College, the State 
University of Iowa, the Iowa State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the lowa 
State Education Association, and the 
Iowa Junior College Association. They 
will survey 12 counties in Iowa, three in 
each corner of the state. Within each 
section one county that has a four-year 
college, one that has a junior college, 
and one that has no college will be sur- 
veyed. 


Urges Private Fund 
for Scholarships 

New YorK.—The establishment of 
a privately operated scholarship fund 
raised by public subscription as a means 
of financing college educations for 
promising students was suggested by 
Murray Shields, vice president and 
economist of the Bank of Manhattan 
Company, at a recent meeting of the 
alumni association of Stevens Institute 
of Technology. 

He suggested high school graduates 
could obtain low-interest loans, pri- 
marily from the income of a large 
trust fund. These funds would be 
raised by public appeal and would be 
operated under the managership of a 
nonpartisan group of citizens with the 
colleges responsible for supervising 
the granting of loans. The idea would 
be that this private scholarship fund 
would supplement, but not replace, 
the existing schedule of scholarships 
throughout the country. 


Married Teachers’ Privileges 

New ORLEANS.—Beginning July 1, 
married women teachers will be granted 
full privileges by the New Orleans 
Board of Education. The board has been 
retaining married women on temporary 
status if they were hired after their 
marriages and has not permitted the 
promotion of married women to prin- 
cipalships. 
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THESE ILLUSTRATIONS show 
how PC Functional Glass Blocks 
have been used in St. Andrews 
Parish School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. In the classroom and audi- 
torium, note how the blocks ad- 
mit an abundance of diffused 
daylight. And they reduce the 
possibility of accidents, effect 
money-savings in a school's 
operation, 

Architect: Edward J. Shuite, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Give your pupils the protection 
of PC Functional Glass Blocks 





CHOOL authorities recognize that PC Functional Glass 
Blocks help to safeguard students’ eyesight; promote their 
efficiency; make their everyday activities safer; keep them 
happier and more alert. That is because these glass blocks ad- 
mit daylight in the quantity and quality most useful and com- 
fortable. In classrooms, for example, PC Functional Glass 
Blocks divert incident daylight to the reflecting ceiling, from 
whence it is diffused and distributed evenly to all parts of the 
room. The Soft-Lite edge patterns, exclusive with PC Glass 
Blocks, are especially effective for the extreme brightness con- 
ditions found on sunny exposures. 
And PC Glass Blocks have actual money-saving advan- 
tages, as well. They seldom need repairs or replacements. 


| PITTSBURGH 








There is no wood or metal sash to rot, decay, rust or require 
painting. These panels are easier to clean than small, indivi- 
dual panes. Besides, PC Glass Blocks reduce heating and air- 
conditioning costs, because they give more than twice the in- 
sulating value of ordinary single-glazed windows. They afford 
complete privacy, shut out distracting views, deaden noises, 
stop the infiltration of dust and grit. 

Why not consult our specialists about your school daylight- 
ing needs? There is no obligation. And send the coupon for 
our free booklet. 
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. , ing Corporation 
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yept. -40, 3 
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Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada 
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New School to Open 

College of Retired Professors 
New YorK.—The New School for 

Social Research will open a college of 

retired professors next fall. Members 

of the faculty will be distinguished re- 


tired scholars from leading United 
States universities and colleges. 

A national committee of educators 
will consider possible candidates for 
faculty positions. The new college is the 
first project of the Alvin Johnson Fund, 
set up last December in honor of the 
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The #1301 table and 
#724 chair set shown 
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ive cafeteria sets 
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DURABLE, 


75th birthday of Dr. Johnson, president 
emeritus of the New School. Dr. John- 
son will be president of the college. 

He predicted that the college of re- 
tired professors will advance higher 
adult education throughout the country 
by utilizing the rich intellectual re- 
sources now available. 

Since the most pressing problem in 
the adult education field is that of find- 
ing teachers, Dr. Johnson said, the 
enlistment of retired professors will 
meet an urgent need. 
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For further information regarding progressive Royal School designs write to 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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He hopes that, if the New School’s 
experiment succeeds, other universities 
will make use of retired professors in 
developing adult education programs. 

“All the world knows,” Dr. Johnson 
said, “that intellectual capacity does not 
come to a full stop at 65. Indeed, in- 
tellectual achievement is closely asso- 
ciated with longevity. The most dis- 
tinguished intellectual work of Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Voltaire, 
Goethe, Cicero and Sophocles was done 
after 65. Among the thousands of pro- 
fessors retiring this year there are hun- 
dreds who have better work left in them 
than ever they did.” 

The New School plans to appoint 10 
visiting professors for the academic year 
1950-51. Each will serve one semester 
and will offer a course of 15 lectures 


| and discussions, open to all, without re- 
| gard to academic qualifications or ex- 


perience. 

The new college is especially inter- 
ested, Dr. Johnson said, in retired pro- 
fessors who are writing books for the 
general public. So far as possible it will 
facilitate the preparation and publica- 
tion of such books. 


San Francisco Has 

Family Life Education Program 
SAN FRANCISCO.—A family life edu- 

Cation program is part of the San Fran- 

cisco child care center program. It is 

planned jointly by the parents whose 


| children attend the child care centers, 


the second district parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, and the adult education and 
child care departments of the San Fran- 
cisco schools. 

Leadership is provided by the adult 
education section and the parent-teacher 
association. Regular classes meet month- 
ly; the group discussion leader rotates 
her services in four schools a month. 

Of the 34 nursery and school age 
centers operating in 28 locations in San 


| Francisco, 21 have parent classes. study 


@ ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED | 


_ Attendance may run as low as 10 or as 
| high as 65, but the usual group is com- 
| posed of from 20 to 35 mothers, fathers 


groups, or forums under way. In some 
of the schools parent discussion groups 
have been meeting regularly since 1946. 


and teachers, according to Mrs. Theresa 
S. Mahler, child care center director. 
Time of meetings, topics for discus- 
sion, and the use of speakers and films 
are determined by the needs of the 
group, Mrs. Mahler said. In general, 
parents make their own arrangements 
for care of the children during these 
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Reo ... The Only Complete School Bus 


HE Reo Safety School Bus is the first and only complete body and 
pees unit in the school transportation field. Basic design and con- 
struction make it the safest complete school bus in the field. And only 
Reo offers undivided service responsibility for body and chassis. The one and only school bus 
that exceeds all safety stand- 
ards set by The National 
Education Association. 


Unit engineered, the Reo Safety School Bus offers the highest safety 
factor and, through basic engineering, is built for long, economical life 
. . at least 10 to 15 years of excellent service. 


Check Reo with amy school bus! Complete body and frame construction 
. seat arrangements and door design. Check for full driver vision 
... brakes... engine... easy service and maintenance design... 
freedom from leaks and squeaks. 
EXTRA POWER! If your school bus route covers unusually hilly country, 
you can solve your power problem with a Reo Gold Comet engine. 
These sensational new power plants are now available as optional 
equipment for Reo Safety School Buses. 


School Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing 20, Mich. 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
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monthly meetings. In 
this is not feasible, meetings are sched- 
uled for the hours right after work. 
Some parents take turns preparing quick 
meals, using the school kitchen facili- 


areas in which 


ties; others help supervise children in 
an adjoining playroom. A solution to 
meet its individual needs has been 
worked out by the parents and sponsor- 
ing groups for each school. 

Working together with parents is 
necessarily a part of any program that 
attempts to work effectively with chil- 


UNBEATABLE COMBINATION... 


dren, Mrs. Mahler pointed out. “Em- 
ployed parents, especially mothers carry- 
ing the double job of wage earner and 
homemaker, find it more difficult to par- 
ticipate in formal programs of family 
life education. Experience has proved 
that they are no less interested in the 
growth and development, the emotional 
and social adjustment of their children 
than parents free from work obliga- 
tions outside the home.” 

Ultimate outcomes of the family life 
education program in terms of benefits 
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to children, families and communities 
are not always discernible and may never 
be measurable statistically, Mrs. Mahler 
said. 

However, “as parents and teachers 
work together, ideas about children are 
shared, tensions are lessened, understand- 
ing of human behavior grows, home- 
school cooperation increases, and home- 
school-community responsibilities merge. 
Inevitably, attitudes and practices are 
modified, individuals achieve a greater 
degree of effectiveness and satisfaction 
in their relations, and progress is made 
in strengthening and enriching home 
and family life.” 


Teachers Help Save 
325 Pupils in Fire 

HAMMOND, IND.—Three teachers, at 
the risk of their lives, led 325 children 
to safety from the burning Parrish Ele- 
mentary School in Hammond February 
22, according to officials here. 

The teachers were burned on their 
hands and arms when they stayed be- 
hind, after leading the pupils out, to 
make certain that everyone was safe. 
None of the pupils was injured. 

The school was a portable one-story 
five-classroom building attended by 
children in Grades 1 to 6. Described as 
“of light wooden construction and 
highly inflammable,” the building was 
a total loss. School officials valued it at 
$80,000. 

The quick heroic action of the teach- 
ers in directing an orderly evacuation 
of the school, despite personal danger, 
Fire Chief Sargent said, averted what 
might easily have become a tragedy. 

The three teachers are Helen Brod- 
hurst, principal; Joan Miles, sixth grade 
teacher, and Dorothy Steinberger, phys- 
ical education instructor. 


Bemer Heads School Rotarians 

ATLANTIC City, N.J—Six hundred 
members of Schoolmasters Rotary Club 
met here during the A.A.S.A. conven- 
tion to hear Leo Solden, chairman of 
the Rotary Foundation Fellowship, de- 
scribe this worldwide plan for scholar- 
ships. President Kenneth E. Oberholtzer 
of Denver presided. 

Supt. C. W. Bemer of Muskegon, 
Mich., was elected president for 1950- 
51. Hobart M. Corning of Washington, 
D.C., was chosen first vice president; 
Selmer H. Berg of Oakland, Calif., sec- 
ond vice president, and John R. Emens 
of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., secretary-treasurer. 
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EXCLUSIVE INVENTION BY Jumma 


BRINGS SCRUBBABLE PAINT TO THE 
COORDINATED CLASSROOM 


1-COAT RUBBER EMULSION PAINT 














SCHOOLS USING “HARMON TECHNIQUE” 
MAY NOW PAINT WALLS, WOODWORK, TRIM 
WITH ONE DURABLE, WASHABLE FINISH 


The same Luminall chemists who invented modern casein and 
resin emulsion paints, and who formulated finishes which meet the 
high standards of Dr. D. B. 

Harmon’s Coordinated Class- 

7 room, have developed a new 

Satin Luminall. It has the 
basic light-reflecting, diffusing 
and color qualities of other 
Luminall Paints, plus un- 
dreamed-of durability and 


scrubbability. 
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EVEN INK AND OIL STAINS WASH OFF | MaMiOWaL cw mica 





Hard-bitten school maintenance 

men are invited to apply and then 

remove ink, oil, grease, catsup, 

lipstick, etc., with mild soap and «= 
water. Independent laboratories SINK 
say, unequivocally, Satin Lumin- a 
all is really scrubbable. 


Culminating 22 years of research, the originators of 
modern paint have developed a unique formula for 
putting synthetic latex to work. 





LUMINALL CASEIN STILL 


THE PAINT THAT WON’T BURN SPECIFIED 
Regular Luminall casein paint 
Now there is no excuse for still is specified for all ceilings, 
surrounding your children drops and areas not requiring 

with the hazards of fire, ex- wash maintenance. 





plosion or toxicity of com- 
mon paints. Luminall elimi- 


nates these dangers in both MOST POPULAR SCHOOL COLOR CHART 


storage and application. ae 
1950 edition of “How to Decorate 
Classrooms in the ‘Harmon  Tech- 


nique’ available about April 1. 





FOR COLOR CHART AND FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 
DEPARTMENT NS, LUMINALL PAINTS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS. 





the light-reflective 


J -ummaut paint for interiors 
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A GREAT CONTRIBUTION 
TO ART EDUCATIO 


EDUCATION 





TEXTBOOKS for grades 


one through nine 


sondusky, ohio 


BDAAKAZ 


CONTINENT. 


Chain Link FENCE 


1S THE ONLY FENCE MADE 


OF KONIK STEEL 


KONIK is a patented open 
hearth steel containing copper, 
nickel and chromium—elements 
providing greater strength .. . 
extra resistance to rust and cor- 
rosion. No other fence provides 
such long-lasting protection at 
such low cost per year of fence 
life. Write Continental or call 
our nearest fence representative. 


The modern, creative approach to art. As 
essential as history, arithmetic, or other texts. 
Every child has a text—every teacher a 


teaching reference manual. 


Send for Information. 


th american crayon —— 
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N 
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Dept. NS-27 


new york 





ee aman 
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Protection Against Vandalism 
Reduced Fire Risk 

Increased Property Value 
Lower Insurance Rates 

Better Property Appearance 
Controlled Entrance and Exit 
Reduced Accident Rate 
Increased Order and System 
Protected Playground Area 


Increased Peace-of-mind 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION, Kokomo, Indiana 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL 
qe 


CONTINENTAL 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PROOUCERS Of Menviecturer's Wire in mony sizes, KOKOTE, Flome-Seoted, Coppered, Tinned, Annecled, AISO, Cooted ond Uncocted Stee! Sheets, Neils, 
shapes, tempers ond finishes, incivding Gelvenized, Liquor Finished, Bright, Leod Cooted, end special wire, Continental Chein Link Fence, end other producta. 



























NEWS... 


Purdue Offers Major 
in School Building Service 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A major in school 
building service, designed to prepare 
students for work in the field of public 
school operation and maintenance, is 
now being offered by Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

The course will prepare students for 
positions as superintendents of buildings 
and grounds in small school systems or 
for special assignments in the school 
business management office of large 
school systems. 

Students will be given specialized 
training in problems pertaining to 
school business management, such as 
estimating building materials and cost 
of construction, school building mainte- 
nance and operation, principles of school 
accounting and budgeting, and heating 
and air conditioning. 

At the same time students will be 
prepared to meet the requirements of a 
teaching license in the field of industrial 
education so that, if necessary, they can 
teach part time and so that they will be 
familiar with educational practices and 
problems. Those who complete the 
course will be granted the degree of 
bachelor of science in trade and indus- 
trial education. 

In order that the students may have 
practical work experience, the school 
desires that they obtain, during the sum- 
mer months, employment under the di- 
rection of a school business manager 
or a superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. 


Ohio Citizens Commission 
Names A. J. Klein as Secretary 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Arthur J. Klein, 
former dean of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity College of Education, has been 
named executive secretary and director 
of studies for the recently formed Ohio 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. 

Since his retirement in 1945 Dr. 
Klein has been conducting state educa- 
tion system and university research 
projects. 

Members of the commission are 29 
industrial, publishing, labor, farm and 
organization leaders. President is D. R. 
Stanfield, assistant secretary of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The nonprofit corporation was or- 
ganized to study major problems facing 
Ohio's public schools and to recom- 
mend necessary courses of action. Mem- 
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OLO ON PERCH 


Might as well try to teach Office Machine Practice with- 
out the right number and kind of adding-calculators. 
And that, as more and more progressive teachers are 
discovering, means Monroes...6 Monroes to each class: 
5 Educators, | electric model. 

That number assures each pupil sufficient class time 
to really master business mathematics. 

Monroes, too, streamline your teaching job. They're 
not only the most practical but, also, the easiest ma- 
chines to teach and to learn. The Educator, for example, 
is specifically designed for school work ... offers the all- 
important manual operation that enables each student 
to learn at a speed best suited to individual ability. 





ERONS? 


For better prepared pupils ... pupils you can be 
proud of .. . teach them on the machines they'll use 
in business later. 

Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 


you the Educator today. No obligation, naturally. 












MAIL THIS TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION / 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I’d like to make my teaching job easier. Please have 
your representative call and demonstrate the Educator. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


pe eee ee 








NEWS... 


bership on the Ohio commission, which 
is maintaining close contact with the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, is confined to persons 
“not professionally identified with edu- 
cation, religion or politics.” 


New Barden Bill Would 

Restrict Aid to Public Schools 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new bill in- 

troduced by Rep. Graham A. Barden 

(D.-N.C.), extending federal aid only 


to tax supported public schools, failed 





a> 


to get a majority vote when brought to 
a test in the House committee on labor 
and education March 2. 

The Barden bill calls for $300,000,- 
000 annually for the United States and 
varied sums for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Mr. Bar- 
den explained that the bill seeks to sup- 
ply federal funds for raising the annual 
expenditure per pupil in the so-called 
poor states to a minimum level of $60 
and to $100 or better per pupil in the 
so-called wealthy states. 





FIRST and FINEST 


CHALKBOARD CHALK 


‘olon/ 


Yellow 
Orange 
Red 

Violet 
Blue 

Green 
Brown @ 
White Samm 


Vv SAFE FOR YOUR CHALKBOARD 


Writes Smoothly —Erases Easily 


Write for 2-stick sample — send 10c 
to cover cost of handling and mailing 


Dept. NS-DO 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 









Chicago Heights, Illinois, U. S. A. | 
% . Af) o-) at @ro)-1¢-) ton Ore) 
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The amounts of federal money to be 
distributed would be determined by a 
variable formula based on the states’ 
incomes and the number of elementary 
and secondary school students enrolled 
in the schools of each state. Any state 
would be allowed a minimum grant of 
$5 per pupil. 

Public schools would be permitted to 
use the federal aid funds only for “cur- 
rent expenditures” under the Barden 
measure. They are defined as salaries for 
teachers and of school supervisory, ad- 
ministrative and maintenance personnel 
and as expenditures for school supplies 
and for the maintenance of school 
buildings. 

The Treasury Department would pay 
the aid money to the states, Mr. Barden 
said, with the office of the commissioner 
of education only figuring out the for- 
mula for the grants. 


New York Uses Two Quonsets 
for School Buildings 

New YorK.—Two structures of the 
Quonset type have been put into use 
as auxiliary school buildings in the 
Jamaica Bay Veterans Housing Project 
in Brooklyn. This is the first time such 
temporary units have been used by the 
New York City Board of Education. 

The buildings, which cost $150,116, 
contain 10 classrooms. When operated 
on double sessions, they can accommo- 
date 600 pupils. 

One school official, according to the 
New York Times, said the Quonsets 
were used for the project because they 
are in keeping with the appearance of 
the development, which is composed 
largely of Quonset dwellings. The board 
will not use any other Quonsets, the 
official said. 

The two buildings contain most of 
the furniture and accessories found in 
regular schools, according to Charles J. 
Bensley, chairman of the board of edu- 
cation’s committee on buildings and 
sites. 


Teachers Union President Can’‘t 
Serve on School Board, Court Says 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Because he is 
president of the Kentucky State Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Patrick S. Kirwan 
cannot impartially represent the public 
on a school board, a Louisville court 
has ruled. Mr. Kirwan had been presi- 
dent of the Louisville Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The court explained that Mr. Kir- 
wan’s other job gives him an interest 
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TWO GREAT NEW 
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BASEBALL MUSTS 


J90 BASEBALL, adding another 
great budget stretcher to the Voit line. 
Check these 9 big 9 inning features! 
Official performance 
Official weight and size 
Scuff-proof «+ Waterproof 
Twice the wear at half the cost 
Absolute uniformity makes it ideal 
for pitching machines 
Cork center « Cord wound 
Traditional Voit quality 


THE J90 FOR THOSE EXTRA 
INNINGS OF PLAY 


BT2 in 1950 IT’S THE PROFESSIONAL 
BATTING TEE Developed in 1949 in batting prac- 


tice conditions—here’s the real answer for professional, 
collegiate and high school batter training. A proven aid 
in correcting faulty swings and weaknesses in batting 
against any type of pitch, and in determining a hitter’s 
maximum power zone. Adjustable from knee to shoulder 
height, to all corners of the plate, and up to 15 inches in 
front of the plate. Parts are replaceable. 


BY THE WAY... 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW VOIT 
MARKING PEN SET? 


MP4—Marking Pen Set...the practical way to 
prevent “mixups” with athletic equipment, So try 
UC eC 
black ink and a “foolproof” marking pen. 





Special ink dries instantly, writes permanently — 
marks any surface, wet or dry—is waterproof. 


SIMPLEST TO USE 


R 


ee a 


NEW YORK 10 * CHICAGO 10 * LOS ANGELES 11 


Shnervitas tinal AHhlette Ej upvenl 
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NEWS... 


in union teachers’ contracts. The for- 
mer board president says he will appeal 
the court’s decision, claiming that a 
“fundamental principle” is involved— 
the right of a union member to serve 
on a board of education. 


Education Magazine 
Printed in Japanese 

ANN ARBOR, MICH.—A_ Japanese 
language edition of the Education Di- 
gest is now being printed. It is the first 
American magazine to be published in 


Now Harry's 
The Hero’”’ 
Of The PTA! 





Japanese for regular distribution to edu- 
cators and others interested in education 
in Japan, according to Lawrence W. 
Prakken, editor and publisher of the 
American periodical. 

The new publication, which is en- 
tirely self-supporting, is issued through 
a private Japanese publishing house, 
the Sobun Kan Company of Osaka. 
Articles considered relevant to the prob- 
lems of building a democratic school 
system and way of life in Japan are 
published in the Japanese edition. 


Long, hard-to-read blackboard instruction used to slow 


Harry’s classes down to a crawl. Then he started handing 
students quickly-duplicated copies of quizzes, summaries, 
drawings and already prepared seat-work material. Now 
he has much more time for personal instruction, resulting 
in better grades. That’s why Harry’s been the “hero” of 
the PTA ... ever since he “sold” the board on the pur- 


chase of a 


WOLBER Copy nile LIQUID DUPLICATOR 





Model L-50—$124.50 (plus 
tax, F.O.B. Chicago) Cabi- 
. Other models 


net extra. . 
ranging up to $369.50 
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(The duplicator with no service problems) 


NO STENCILS + NO INK * NO TROUBLE 


With Copy-rite, reproductions of anything that can be 
put on paper can be put into the students’ hands in a 
few short minutes. Just type, draw, or write what you 
want on the Rite-Copy Unit Master Sheet, and every line 
“goes thru” to the reverse side. You put the master sheet 
in the Duplicator—and you get copies in a snap. There’s 
no fuss, no bother—and you don’t even get your hands 
dirty! Master sheets can be easily erased. The roller 
moistening principle and visible fluid supply help 
assure bright, easy-to-read copies throughout. And 
remember, 
for finest results, USE Rite-Copy Supplies, too! 

Rite-Copy Spirit Carbon, Duplicating Fluid, Copy and Master 
Paper are highly perfected to assure finest results, and we always 


give you prompt supply service. Write today! Ask for literature, 
samples, or a demonstration. 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. 


1229 Cortland St., Dept. N Chicago 14, Ill. 








Film Released 
on Role Playing 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — “Role Playing 
in Human Relations Training” is the 
title of a new 16 mm. sound motion 
picture released by the division of adult 
education service of the N.E.A. The 
film, designed to show how to use the 
new method of training cailed “rdle 
playing,” demonstrates how everyday 
situations involving interaction between 
persons can, by a spontaneous enact- 
ment, be studied and improved. 

Produced by Educational Film Pro- 
ductions for the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, most 
of the picture was filmed in Bethel, Me., 
during the first summer session of the 
laboratory. It is 25 minutes in length. 


School Bus Body Manufacturers 
Organize Association 

ATLANTIC City, N.J—Eight manu- 
facturers of school bus bodies organized 
an unincorporated voluntary trade asso- 
ciation to be known as the School Bus 
Body Manufacturers’ Association at At- 
lantic City February 24. 

The association's principal purpose is 
“to contribute in the public interest to 
the successful operation of those en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing 
school coach bodies, by assisting in the 
solution of problems affecting the in- 
dustry and the general public.” 


Higher Education Conference 

CHICAGO.—Conference study groups 
will consider 28 topics at the fifth an- 
nual conference on higher education to 
be held in Chicago April 17 to 19. 
M. L. Wardell, professor of history at 
the University of Oklahoma, is chair- 
man of the conference, which is spon- 
sored by the N.E.A. Department of 
Higher Education. 


Opposes Candy Sales in Schools 

CONCORD, N.H.—The New Hamp- 
shire Dental Society has passed a reso- 
lution opposing the sale of candy and 
carbonated beverages in New Hamp- 
shire schools. A copy of the resolution 
was sent to the state education depart- 
ment. 


Triagonal Plan Copyrighted 

New YorK.—The Triagonal plan for 
elementary schools in New York City, 
described in the February 1950 issue 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS, is copy- 
righted by the architects, Fellheimer, 
Wagner & Vollmer. 
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Buy school buses Job-Rated- 


to protect passengers... and your investment! 


Yours is an important responsibility! In 
selecting school buses . . . you are primarily 
interested in safety and dependability. And 
because you are investing public funds. . 

you are definitely interested in economy and 


“equal-pressure” hydraulic brakes. There is 
no better economy than that provided by the 
right “Job-Rated’”’ engine of Dodge time- 
proved L-head design. In every detail, Dodge 
“Job-R o¢]”’ ehassis al ITMACE ati a] 

Job-Rated” chassis equal or surpass nationa 








long life! school bus standards. 


Your Dodge dealer has some eye-opening 
facts on the superiority of “Job-Rated”’ 
chassis. Talk to him. Find out what the right 
power, the right gear ratios, the right chassis 
unit throughout, can mean to you... in 
greater safety, dependability, and lower costs ! 


For years, school authorities have found that 
they can buy no safer, more economical, or 
more dependable equipment than Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”’ school bus chassis. 


There are no better brakes than Dodge 


DODGE “Job-Rated”’ School Bus Chassis are available for bodies accommodating 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 and 60 passengers 


_ATTRELILR 





MODEL FS-170 
2 models—12,025 and 
13,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 36 
and 42 pupils. 


MODEL GS-192, HHS-192 
GS-192, 14,650 Ibs. G.V.W. 
HHS-192, 15,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 


MODEL JS-212 
2 models—16,125 and 
17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 54 


MODEL FS-152 
2 models—10,800 and 
11,900 Ibs. G.V.W. For 30 
and 36 pupils. 


oe DODG 


MODEL RS-229 
2 models—18,075 and 
19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 60 
For 48 pupils. pupils. pupils. 


Job-Rated’ SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
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Proposes ‘Protestant Approach” 
to Public Education 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.— A 
approach” to public education was out- 
lined at the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Edu- 
cation by the Rev. Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, 
the council’s director of week-day re- 


“Protestant 


ligious education. 

Protestantism, Dr. Shaver said, has 
such an “undeniable kinship” with the 
public school system that the weaken- 
ing of one “will inevitably weaken the 





other.” He proposed that the Protestant 
churches give their full support to this 
“platform”: 

1. Endorse plans for federal aid to 
education that will not assist private or 
parochial schools. 

2. Insist that welfare services to all 
children be administered entirely apart 
from the public and other school sys- 
tems. 

3. Oppose any direct governmental 
aid to church colleges but not, however, 
to individual students. 

















Bradley Shower installation at Mount St. Michails 
Academy, Bronx, New York. 


Install Bradley 
Sanitary Multi-Stall 
Showers 


With Bradley Multi-Stall Showers 
there are no corners or dark areas 
to collect dirt and require constant 
cleaning. Maintenance is less too b 
requires only three supply lines a 


conventional “single-stall” showers 








Bradley 5-Stall Shower Unit showing 
sanitary receptor and compact, space- 
saving design. 


ecause one Bradley 5-Stall Unit 
nd performs the service of five 


. Worthwhile hot water savings 


are also realized with the Bradley central mixing chamber. 


Bradley 3-and 5-Stall Shower 


receptors and are easily installed 


Units come with or without 


on any type of floor including 


wood. Write today for sanitary, money-saving facts on Bradley 


Showers. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. 


Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADIEY. 
yuiler stall showed 


Distributed Through 
Plumbing Wholesalers 
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Send For Illustrated 
Catalog 4701 Today 














4, Support week-day religious educa- 
tion conducted under church control and 
in church buildings during time allotted 
for general education. 

The growing trend among “extremely 
conservative” Protestant groups to estab- 
lish their own parochial schools, Dr. 
Shaver warned, may “seriously interfere” 
with the continued support of public 
schools. 

Protestantism “has a heavy invest- 
ment in the public schools,” he said, “an 
investment which we confidently believe 
has paid splendid returns and which we 
are bound to protect.” The Protestant 
churches in return, he added, have a 
right to expect that public school teach- 
ers be “religiously minded” individuals 
who demonstrate a respect for religion 
and for religions. 

The churches also have a right, Dr. 
Shaver continued, to “disavow material- 
istic, secularistic and humanistic views 
of education” and to teach “belief in 
God as the source of all spiritual values 
and material goods.” 

He added: “Our inability to cope with 
the present national and world disorder, 
juvenile delinquency, a recognition of 
the inadequacy of our past methods of 
teaching religion, rising tides of mate- 
rialism, secularism and nationalism— 
these and many other factors have com- 
bined to make Protestants determined 
to find a worthy place for religion in the 
every day as well as the Sunday train- 
ing of their children.” 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 
J. W. Edgar, su- 


perintendent at 
Austin, Tex., since 
1947, was appoint- 
ed Texas state com- 
missioner of educa- 
tion on February 14 
for a four-year 
term. His salary 
will be $17,500 a 
year. All of his professional experience 
has been in Texas. He formerly taught 
in the Burnet County schools, was prin- 
cipal at Heidenheimer, superintendent at 
Mirando City, assistant superintendent 
at Victoria, and _ superintendent at 
Orange. He is a past president of the 
Texas Association of School Adminis- 
trators and was a member of the 1950 
A.A.S.A. Yearbook commission. The 
change in the state administration of 
in Texas was discussed in 





J. W. Edgar 


education 
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NEWS... 


“Texas Secedes From Traditions of State 
Poverty” in the February issue of The 
NaAtTION’s ScHOOLS. 

James W. Bushong, superintendent at 


1946, has been ap- 
pointed an education fellow at Har- 
vard University for the academic year 
1950-51. He will pursue advanced study 
in the social sciences as they relate to 
educational aministration. 

John S. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools for San Diego County, Califor- 


nia, has been elected president of the 


send, Ore., since 


i 
Re 
: 


Bindings that last 


make books 


You’ll save money on books if they can 
be used over and over again. That’s why 
more and more schools are specifying 
Du Pont “‘PX’’* Cloth or ‘‘Fabrikoid.”’* 
These bindings are tough and durable... 
resist dirt, grease and water. They can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


Why not ask your supplier to let you 
see samples of these famous Du Pont 
materials? E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Empire 
State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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N.E.A. Department of Rural Education 
for 1950-51. 

Hazel Wright, administrative assistant 
to the superintendent of schools in Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y., has retired. 


PRINCIPALS... 


William E. Griffith, high school prin- 
1928, has 


cipal at Somerset, Pa., since 
resigned effective August 1. 
H. Burr Austin, assistant principal of 


the high school at Yorktown Heights, 





“Basic Composition,’ bound in “PX” 
Cloth by Brock and Rankin and published 
by Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago. 


last longer 


*“PX”’ Cloth and “‘Fabrikoid”’ are Du Pont’s regis- 
tered trade marks for its pyroxylin-impregnated book 
cloth and pyroxylin-coated bookbinding material, 


DY PONT 
FABRIKOID’ and PX°CLOTH 


REGU. s. Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





N.Y., has been named principal of the 
junior high school there. 

H. A. Meyer, high school principal at 
Dennison, Ohio, has accepted a similar 
position at Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

Thomas J. Starr, assistant principal of 
the high school at Goshen, Ind., will 
become principal at the end of the school 
year. He will succeed Harold H. Bech- 
tel, who will become director of cur- 
riculum for the Goshen schools. 

Paul A. Young has been named prin- 
cipal of York Community High School, 
Elmhurst, Ill. For the last eight years 
Dr. Young has been director of research 
and guidance service for high school 
district 202 and elementary school dis- 
tricts 75 and 76 in Evanston Township, 
Illinois. 

Marion E. Goodale, assistant principal 
of Northrop Collegiate School in Min- 
neapolis, will become headmistress of 
the Kingswood School Cranbrook at 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., at the end of 
the present school year. Miss Goodale 
will succeed Margaret Augur, headmis- 
tress for 16 years, who is retiring. 

R. D. Brummet, high school princi- 
pal at Pana, Ill., for 23 years, will re- 
tire June 30. 

Arland Martin has been appointed 
high school principal at Boyne City, 
Mich. Formerly he was an administra- 
tive assistant in the schools at Cadillac, 
Mich. 

Walter Garland Keithly, formerly a 
junior high school teacher at Nevada, 
Mo., is now principal of the Nevada 
High School. 

Rexford Avery, formerly headmaster 
of the high school at Amherst, N.H., 
is now headmaster of the high school 
at Newmarket, N.H. 

The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, head- 
master of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., will become headmaster of 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., 
July 1. 

Paul D. Beable, high school principal 
at Stephens City, Va., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new $1,000,000 
James Wood High School near Win- 
chester, Va. 


OTHERS... 

Andrew D. Holt, N.E.A. president, 
has resigned his position as executive 
secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee Ed- 
ucation Association effective August | 
to become assistant to the president of 
the University of Tennessee. His suc- 
cessor will be Frank E. Bass, the Ten- 


nessee association's assistant secretary. 
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At the head of the class... 


itmosound / 


Effective classroom work demands the very 
finest projection! Your projector should op- 
erate so perfectly that it remains almost un- 
noticed by the audience. And that’s why Bell 
& Howell Filmosounds are the choice of dis- 
criminating educators everywhere... they’re 
so unobtrusive! 


These B&H projectors are specially de- 
signed to meet every requirement... yet 
they fit even the most moderate school bud- 
get. Precision built, they'll give you top per- 





formance for a lifetime. 





SINGLE-CASE FILMOSOUND. 16mm 
projector for sound or silent films. 
Easy to handle and operate, it’s 
compact and lightweight ... com- 
pletely contained in a single case. 
Comes with built-in removable 
§-inch speaker. Larger separate 
speakers available. Constant film 
speed, natural, flutterless sound. 
With 6-inch speaker, $399.50. 





NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND. Same 
outstanding advantages as Single- 
Case Filmsound but features sep- 
arate speaker designed for larger 
audiences. Separate 8-inch, 12- 
inch or power speaker available 
to meet different requirements. 
2000-foot film capacity, 1000-watt 
illumination. With 8-inch speaker, 
$474.50. 


Now- 


sharper pictures 
than ever before! 


The new Super Proval lens 
with built-in field corrector 
keeps picture edges clean 
and clear. . .gives far greater 
sharpness than ever before. 
Standard equipment on all 
new B&H 16mm projectors, 
except Filmoare. Also fits 
many older B&H projectors. 
Write for information. 


Guaranteed for Life. During life of 
product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied 
free (except transportation). 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy Bel] =. Howell 


7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
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NEWS... 


The Rev. Carl S. Meyer, principal of 
Luther Institute, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent and chief 
executive officer of the Lutheran High 
School Association of Greater Chicago. 

William R. Wood has been appointed 
specialist for junior colleges and lower 
divisions in the division of higher ed- 
ucation, U.S. Office of Education. Dr. 
Wood has been serving as president of 
the Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges. He formerly taught at Wake- 
field, Mich., and at the University High 






Here’s “essential reading” for all teach- 
ers and students who are interested in 
radio writing and dramatization. For this 
collection of 16 prize-winning scripts rep- 
resents the creative work of the best stu- 
dent writers in the country. What’s more, 
the scripts make excellent material for 


School, University of Iowa, was chair- 
man of the high school English De- 
partment at Evanston Township, Illinois, 
and was assistant superintendent and di- 
rector of the Community College in 
Evanston Township. 

E. Paul Huffman, mathematics teacher 
at Harding Senior High School, Marion, 
Ohio, has_ been clerk of the 
board of education and business man- 
ager of the Marion city schools. The 
position of business manager is a newly 


named 


established one. 


a collection of 16 complete 


PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from the 


AER and Scholastic Magazines’ 
National Contests for 1949 


dramatizing and recording in the class- 
room or at home. 

This 82x11 inch booklet is offered at 
cost—as a service to educators and others 
interested in script writing. Copies are 
available at $1.00 net each. Send check 
or money order for your copies today. 





TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE on all phases of 
sound recording, read our monthly pub- 
lication, ““Audio Record.” Each issue con- 
tains timely articles of particular interest 
to school recordists. A penny post card 
will add your name to our free mailing 
list. 





“ame ie ee ee 


Prize-Winning Script of '49 A.E.R. Contest 
Broadcast Over 13 Stations 






- Serta 
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ZELEHESS 














AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


AND FOR PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
RECORDINGS, be sure to ask for 
AUDIOTAPE* and Aupiopiscs — available 
from your local distributor. These Audio 
trade marks are your assurance of maxi- 
mum fidelity and tone quality, with mini- 
mum background noise and distortion. 






*F ree 200-foot sample reels available on request. 


444 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Charles H. Tennyson is the new sec- 
retary of the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation succeeding B. B. Cobb, who 
retired. Mr. Tennyson had been the 
association’s director of public relations. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 
Alfred Whitney Griswold, 43, history 


professor at Yale and an authority on 
political science and U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, will become the sixteenth president 
of Yale University. He will assume his 
new position July 1, succeeding Charles 
Seymour. 

Marion Edman, who has been on 
leave of absence as associate professor 
of English education at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, has returned to Detroit. 
She had spent three and a half years 
in Bavaria as supervisor of elementary 
education in the German schools under 
United States military officials. 

Ralph B. Spence, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed executive 
officer of the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation at Columbia. He will head the 
department serving candidates for doc- 
torates and other advanced studies. 

Nels Minne, president of Winona 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn., 
has been given a 
leave so that he may 
teacher education at the University of 
Oslo, Oslo, Norway. He will return to 
this country August 1. During Dr. 
Minne’s absence M. R. Raymond, vice 
president, will be acting president of 


six months’ sabbatical 


do research in 


the college. 

Gordon Gray, who resigned as secre- 
tary of the army, has accepted the posi- 
tion of president of the University of 
North Carolina. He succeeds Frank P. 
Graham, who resigned last year to fill 
a North Carolina vacancy in the USS. 
Senate. 


DEATHS... 


Katherine Devereux Blake, 92, a New 
York City public school teacher and 
principal for 51 years and a pioneer in 
education for women, died in St. Louis 
recently. In 1895 Miss Blake organized 
and became principal of the first evening 
high school for women in New York 
City. She retired as a teacher in 1927, 

Charles L. Spain, 80, vice president 
emeritus of Wayne University, Detroit, 
died February 23 after a long illness. 
He was assistant superintendent of De- 
troit schools for five years and deputy 
superintendent from 1919 until he be- 
came Wayne vice president in 1933. 
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Stop and consider the casey for black-on-white 
/ 
copies: 1. Their better legibility helps students absorb new “ideas easier—quicker. 
4 
2. They protect young eyes. wa 
rail 


Look how easy it is to get those copies with the 





y, new handwriting stencil and roll point stylus. You can use these mimeograph products 


/ to prepare tests, work sheets or assignments at your desk, at your home—anywhere. 
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\ \———_ Listen to the advice of /experts—they'll 


tell you about the natural eye preference for black-on-white . <7 
a 
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Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you all 
the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy operation 
and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. 









A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-450 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, send me information about 0 the new handwriting 
stencil and roll point stylus, 0 the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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=> A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION bias. -Harper and Brothers, New York City. 


: ; ; Pp. 164. $2.50. 

Our System of Education. A statement of some 
desirable policies, programs and administrative 
relationships in education by the National Coun- raty. By 


St. 

Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, 1949. U.S. Office of Education. By Earl 
J. McGrath, commissioner of education. Order 
from U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash 


. 2 . City > 554. 4 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 102. 30 cents. ity. Pp. 554. $4. 


Secondary Education for American Democ- 
William L. Wrinkle, director of the 
cil of Chief State School Officers, 1201 Sixteenth secondary school and professor of secondary edu- 
» N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 32. cation at Colorado State College of Education, 
and Robert S. Gilchrist, director of the Uni- 
versity School at Ohio State University. Prin- 
ciples and practices for American secondary 
schools. Rinehart and Company, Inc., New York 


The Place of Religion in Public Schools. By Learning and Instruction. 49th Yearbook, 


Virgil Henry, superintendent, Orland Park, Ill. Part I, of the National Society for the Study 


Argues it has proved practical in well admin- of Education. Prepared by the yearbook com- 


istered public schools to emphasize moral and mittee, G. Lester Anderson, dean of teacher 


spiritual values without injecting any sectarian education, College of the City of New York, 








Trista il 


KEEPS FLOORS GLOSSY, NEW! 





FLOORS stay shining and clean looking, keep 
their new beauty longer when you protect them 
with Neo-Shine Self-Shining Wax. Best of all, 
only one coat of Neo-Shine is needed for pro- 
tection against months of heavy traffic. The secret’s in Neo-Shine 
. » » for it not only contains the best pure Carnauba wax but it is 
highly concentrated—designed to spread further and cover thor- 
oughly. A thin coat dries bright and forms a glistening hard wax 
film that is not slippery. It’s safe for use on any floor. Try it. 


| NEO-SHINE HUNTINGTON L 
TTIW "incon sonarus mc 


Photo courtesy Hedrich-Blessing, Harper School, 


Wilmette, Childs and Smith, architects 


CONTAINS 50% MORE SOLIDS THAN ORDINARY WAXES 
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chairman. University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37. Pp. 362. 

The Education of Exceptional Children. 49th 
Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Prepared by the so- 
ciety’s committee, Samuel A. Kirk, professor of 
special education, University of Illinois, chair- 
man, University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 
Pp. 346. 


COUNSELING 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. By S. 
Norman Feingold, executive director, Jewish Vo- 
eational Service of Greater Boston. Directory 
to be used in connection with guidance activi- 
ties; contains information on nearly $20,000,000 
in student aid. Bellman Publishing Company, 
Inc., 83 Newbury St., Boston 16. Pp. 254. $6. 


Teacher Counseling. By Dugald S. Arbuckle, 
Boston University School of Education. For 
teachers, parents, administrators and _ others 
who, as counselors, are concerned with the well 
being of children. Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. Pp. 138. $3.50. 


CURRICULUM 


The Teen-Age Driver. From the program of 
the driver education and training section, school 
and college division, National Safety Council, 
held during the 1949 National Safety Congress 
and Exposition. Order from the council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Pp. 31. 15 cents. 


The Making of Modern America. By Leon H. 
Canfield, head of the social science department, 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, N.J., 
and Howard B. Wilder, high school principal at 
Melrose, Mass. General editor is Howard R. 
Anderson, chief of instructional problems, divi- 
sion of secondary education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. Pp. 781. $3.56. 


Curriculum Planning. By Edward A. Krug, 
professor of education, University of Wisconsin. 
Concerned with practices and procedures used 
by curriculum planning groups in publie school 
systems at both state and local levels. Pp. 
306. $3. 


The Child and His Curriculum. By J. Murray 
Lee, dean, school of education, State College of 
Washington, and Dorris May Lee. For elemen- 
tary teachers. Second edition. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York City. Pp. 710. $4.50. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Information Please Almanac 1950. Edited by 
John Kieran. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 927. $2.50. 


The Lincoln Encyclopedia. Edited by Archer 
H. Shaw. A collection of some 5000 quotations 
from the speeches, letters and papers of Abra- 
ham Lincoln identified by time and place. Pp. 
395. $6.50. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Guide to the Teaching of Arithmetic in Kin- 
dergarten and Grades One and Two. By Mrs. 
Leslie Beatty, consultant in elementary educa- 
tion. Bulletin of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, November 
1949, Pp. 75. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Mental Health Is a Family Affair. By Dallas 
Pratt, M.D., and Jack Neher of the National 
Mental Health Foundation. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 155. Suggests a new approach to 
mental health, which stresses preventive meas- 
ures, such as better family relations and new 
technics in social organization. Pp. 31. 20 cents. 


Looking Ahead to Marriage. By Clifford R. 
Adams, professor of psychology in charge of 
marriage counseling, School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4. Pp. 48. 60 cents. 
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FOR 
- course, school doors should be beautiful 


That’s only one reason why you'll like the new 

g Weldwood Mineral Core Doors — you just can’t 
a find more attractive doors for school use. Faced 
with beautiful wood veneers, these modern flush 
doors will be a source of pride to you, your staff, 
your students and taxpayers. They are available 
with birch veneer faces from stock, or may be speci- 


ESPECIALLY... fied in many other decorative hardwoods. Fur- 


nished with or without light and louvre openings. 





But they have to be durable too — 


there’s more School doors have to withstand a lot of service 

— and a lot of abuse — that’s another reason more 
and more school authorities prefer Weldwood® 
doors. Made to meet exacting, high-quality stand- 


to | door ards, these durable doors stand up under years of 


continuous hard service. 


ke The solid mineral core is impervious to fungus, 
t an meets decay and termites and is highly resistant to 
impact. Used in interior or exterior openings these 
Weldwood Flush Doors are guaranteed against 


th swelling, warping or binding—they’ll never shrink 
e eye ©eeeees*®e or stick. 


Light in weight, easy to open and close — 


Because Weldwood Flush Doors are light in 
weight, perfectly balanced and free from warpage, 
teachers and students, even small children, can open 
and close them easily. One Weldwood Door after 
being opened and closed 200,000 times under ab- 
normally severe conditions is still as good as new. 





And fire-resistant of course — 


The incombustible mineral core of these Weld- 
wood Doors provides an unusual and highly de- 
sirable margin of safety from fire. (For maximum 
fire protection, specify the Weldwood Fire Door 
—the only wood-faced fire door approved for Class 
B openings by the Board of Fire Underwriters.) 











No other doors on the market offer such a desir- 
able combination of qualities for school installa- 
tions. Yet with all these features, Weldwood Min- 
eral Core Flush Doors are moderately priced. Send 
t coupon for complete information or get in touch 
with our nearest distributing unit listed below. 


“ERE 











The new Hardee County High School at Wauchula, Fla., was designed 
by M. Leo Elliot & Associates, Tampa. The illustration above shows a 
few of the 147 Weldwood Standard Mineral Core Flush Veneer Doors 


WELDWOOD “i. FLUSH DOOR 


United States Plywood Corporation RRR SI iene ictal ima 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION (Dept. 618) 
55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send complete information about the Weldwood 


Distributing units in Albany, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Flush Veneer Door with mineral core. 


| 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Fresno, Glendale, Hartford (East), High | 
Point, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, New 

Hyde Park (L.I., N. ¥.), New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, | 








Portland, Ore., Richmond, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, St. Name 
Paul, Washington, D.C. Also U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing 
units in Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Title 
Kans., Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans, San Antonio, St. Louis, Tampa. 
In Canada: United States Plywood of Canada, Limited, Toronto. Send 

Address 





inquiries to nearest point. 
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COMING EVENTS 





Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


16-19. Rocky Mountain Regional Confer- 


MARCH 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Denver. 


18-23. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, biennial convention, St. Louis. 

19-21. Southwest Regional Conference of 
Community School Superintendents, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

30-Apr. 1. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 


17-20. National Conference on Higher 
Education, N.E.A. Department of Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


18-22. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Dallas, 
Tex. 


20-22. Midsouth Regional Conference on 


APRIL 
Rural Life and Education, Mobile, Ala. 


14. Pan American Day. 


KEY_CO 









NO. 1525 KEY CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION LOCK 


Here’s top-quality, low-cost locker pro- 
tection and control. Your control key 
opens every locker. Your students get 
a strong, dependable combination lock 
° smooth- working, trouble-free. 
Double wall case . . . brass over hard 
wrought steel. Finest security at a new 
low price — by MASTER, world’s 
leading padlock manufacturers! 


@® Brass cylinder pin-tumbler 


mechanism — finest security 
known to lockmaking! 


@® One master key with each 
series, unless otherwise re- 
quested. Single key opens 
every locker. y 


Master No.1500 


Rugged, dependable, Long 
time school favorite. Double 
wall case. Time-tested, 3- 
tumbler mechanism, Same 
as No. 1525, but without 
key-control. 


KEYS CONTROLLED 


Actual size 





Compare QUALITY? 
\ Compare VALUE! 
~ \ Compare PRices 





WRITE US ABOUT YOUR 
LOCK PROBLEMS. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 12 





Master [ock Company, Milwaukee, Wis. © World's Leading Padlock Manufacturors 
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23-25. Midwest Regional Conference of 
Community School Superintendents, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

27-29. Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N.D. 


30-May 2. Northwest Regional Conference 
of Community School Superintendents, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


MAY 


American Association for Adult Edu- 


3-6. 


| cation, Cleveland. 


NTROLLED! 


22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship, Washington, D.C. 


22-24. National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 


22-24. Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 
15-17. South Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 


19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 


25-July 14. National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, N.E.A. Division of 
Adult Education Services and cooperating 
universities, Bethel, Me. 


28-July 1. National Conference on Stand- 
ards for Teacher Education Institutions, 
N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


JULY 
2-7. National Education Association, St. 
Louis. 
2-7. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 


School Principals, St. Louis. 

17-23. Delegate Assembly, World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 

30-Aug. 2. National Audio-Visual Asso- 


ciation, Chicago. 


AUGUST 


20-26. School for Executives, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


SEPTEMBER 


25-28. Association of School 
Officials, Chicago. 


Business 


OCTOBER 


9-11. Fifth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 


| Columbus, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 
5-11. American Education Week. 
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No matter how large a class be- 
comes, every student can hear more 
distinctly and learn faster in a 
good acoustical environment. 
Teaching and discipline, too, are 
easier when beneficial quiet and 
comfort prevail. 

That’s why more and more 
schools assure ‘“‘front-row hearing”’ 
to every student with modern 
Sound Conditioning. Ceilings or 
walls surfaced with Acousti- 
Celotex tile immediately halt noise 
in classrooms, hallways, and audi- 
toriums. Noisy lunchrooms ‘quiet 








WRITE NOW for your free copy of 

**25 Questions and Answers on Sound Conditioning” — 
and for the name of your nearest distributor 

of Acousti-Celotex products. He will gladly give you 

a free analysis of your noise problem. 

Address inquiries to The Celotex Corporation, 

120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. Illinois. In Canada: 


TRADEMARK 








(Give every student front-row hear Ng 


WITH MODERN SOUND CONDITIONING 


down’”’ for good when Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning is 
installed. 

For a very modest cost, you can 
bring your staff and students the 
direct benefits of lasting quiet. 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Condition- 
ing can be installed easily and 
quickly—to suit any specification 
or building code. Standard per- 
forated Acousti-Celotex materials 
can be painted repeatedly and 
washed without impairing their 
sound absorbing capacity. No spe- 
cial maintenance required. 


Acousni-(evotex 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Sound Conditioning Products 


Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION? CHICAGO Z3eILLINOIS 
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QUALITY 
FURNITURE 


@e CLASSROOMS 
AUDITORIUMS 
CAFETERIAS 
DORMITORIES 
LOUNGES 
OFFICES 
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WRITE FOR 


cde FRADKLID-LEE COMPANY i 


215 West 68th Street CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 


NEW DITTO D-10 


DIRECT (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


NEW-DAY PRICE 
U7 















WALZ 





WITH - WAGIG? < 
All of Ditto duplicating leadership is ZINN 
packed into this notable achievement... COPY CONTROL 


a big-production machine ... which does 
superlative work in anybody's hands... 


compactly and modernly designed . . . MAKES 140 BRITE COPIES PER 


MINUTE OF ANYTHING TYPED, 








with wonderful new conveniences ...and WRITTEN OR DRAWN. PRINTS 
Pe ae stainless steel parts... priced ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT 
ONCE ON ANY WEIGHT OF 
Now let your teaching work have Ditto PAPER, 
benefits in fullest measure—at this new- 
day price! Write for Ditto D-10 literature 





and catalog of Ditto supplies and authori- 
tative Ditto workbooks...no obligation! 


DITTO, INC., 647 S. COAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto. Ont. 


DITTO 
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Have You Seen This Man? 


He Has All The Answers 
To All Your 
Maintenance Problems 


Ku 


of Sanitary and 
Maintenance Products 





It pays to obtain all your maintenance products 
from one tried and sure source. You don't buy 
the "Five-Foot Bookshelf” by the inch... select 
all the items you need for school property and 
student health from the 3-R Line. A postal card 
will bring a call from our distributor's representa- 
tive. He is trained to answer your problems. He 
is delighted to make his fund of knowledge about 
school sanitary and maintenance programs avail- 
able to you. 


GEORGE STUART CO. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 











Better 

protection (awn 
for school 
lockers cass 


4-division 


DUDLEY Re p 2 as ae 


in white on 


for rust protection 





Stai 
Stainless black .. . 64,000 
steel case, 
need. possible combinations 


rustproof 
Each installation 


Dependable, Master Charted 
easy working 
3-tumbler 


mechanism guaranteed 


rust resistant for two years 





Self locking .. . 

dial and tumblers No budget expense when you use Dudley’s 

spinwhenhasp Self Financing Plan. Write for details and 

ispushedhome for Catalog Folder showing combination 
and Master Keyed combination padlocks 
and built-in locks. 


DUDLEY LOCK 





CORPORATION 


530 WEST MONROE ST., DEPT. 410, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Architects Firestone and Lorscheider economically provided abundant daylight in St. Monica’s School 
at Rochester, New York, with ceiling-high Fenestra Intermediate Projected Windows, light- 
colored Venetian blinds for light control, light-colored walls and ceilings to spread daylight. 


See Fenestra BEFORE window layouts are made 
if THESE are your school window objectives 


] Large areas for more daylight—Fenestra’s Standard Quality appearance—These windows are of rolled 
e Intermediate Steel Windows combine to form win- @ casement sections of advanced design and distinctive 
dow walls. Their slim frames, muntins, mullions allow hardware is used throughout. Workmanship is by skilled 
more glass per opening—permit more daylight to spread _ craftsmen in the plants of America’s oldest and largest 


throughout the room, steel window manufacturer. 








? Controllable fresh air ventilation—Select ventilator 4 Low cost—Low first cost results from standardized 
e arrangements desired (note Fenestra* Projected- @ types and sizes ... produced in volume. Low installa- 
Type Intermediate Windows above). Open-in vents de- —__ tion cost... modular sizes co-ordinate with wall materials. 


flect air upward, shed rain outside; open-out vents shield = Low maintenance results from precise fabrication of high- 


openings from the weather. quality materials. 





Mail the coupon for 
FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON CLASSROOM DAYLIGHTING 
Proved methods of window treatment, seating arrangement, decoration, 
etc., recommended by Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., Chairman of Day- 
lighting Committee, Illuminating Engineering Society. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. i 
Dept. NS-4, a 
2257 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 

Please send immediately your free new booklet on 
Better Classroom Daylighting. 





Fenestra 


WINDOWS ¢ DOORS « PANELS 


Name 








Company 
Address___ aa 
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“To protect the floors and simplify 
maintenance,” would be a inate an- 
swer. However, these purposes can 
be served, and still the frequency of 
waxing can be reduced, by using The 
Finnell Hot-Wax Process. In this 
process, Finnell-Kote Solid Wax is 
used, and it is applied mechanically 
with Finnell Equipment. 


Wer 





Hot-waxing affords greater penetration, and 
thoroughly utilizes the wax solids. Hot- 
waxing with Finnell-Kote, whose genuine 
wax content is three to four times greater 
than average wax, produces a finish unique 
in wearing and protective qualities. Shows 
substantial savings in labor costs, on a year- 
to-year basis, as a result of fewer applications 
required. Finnell-Kote is heated ina Finnell- 
Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell 
Vachine. The melted wax is fed to the floor 
through the center of the brush ring, and is 
uniformly and rapidly spread by the revolv- 
ing brushes. Sets in less than ten seconds. 
Polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish. Con- 
tains genuine Carnauba. The machine shown 
below is a Motor-Weighted linnell that can 
be used to apply wax, polish, wet- and dry- 
scrub, scrub rugs, steel-wool, sand, and grind! 


For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 204East Street, Elkhart, Indiana, 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


PF verybing 
FINNELL | 


THE Fennell 
HOT-WAX PROCESS 6 
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BRANCHES 

IN ALL 

PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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When Buying Lockers 


YOU'LL SAVE MONEY 


by Asking this Question 








Are Your Lockers Equipped 
with Built-In, Self-Locking 


COMBINATION LOCKS 
by NATIONAL LOCK? 


We don’t mean that lockers 
equipped with NATIONAL 
LOCKS will cost you less. 

As a matter of fact, your 
original investment may be 
more. @ But after that, you 
start enjoying dividends... 
dividends interms of compleve 
locker protection... 
idends in simplified control 
... dividends in long life, 
freedom from repair, unfailing 
performance through the 
years. e Many leading 
locker manufacturers are 
proud to say “Our locks are 
products of the National 
Lock Company” e When 
you're looking for shackle 
locks, laboratory and 
vocational equipment locks, 
too, look to NATIONAL 
LOCK, manufacturer of the 
very best. @ Ask about 

our free lock information 
charts and handsome binders 
(also free with orders of 
100 or more). 





div- 


No. 68-267 MASTERKEYED 


Selecehd byLcadtes 
Locker Manufacturers as 
the Heart of América’s 
Finest Sehool Lockers 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


| Rockford, Illinois Lock Division 


No. 68-268 NOT MASTERKEYED 


\ 
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SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head 
engine, 105 h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 foot- 
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CHEVROLET 


School Bus Chassis 


Mountains are like molehills to these 1950 Chevrolets. 
Going up, their famous valve-in-head engines, of 
increased horsepower and torque, take the steepest 
highway grades smoothly and surely. Going down, 
their self-energizing brakes and their easy-to-shift 
transmissions provide positive speed control... . For 
safety and savings, choose Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
governed speed. 


137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Capacity, 16 pupils. 
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Part of Tim-Built portable bleachers which 
seats 5,000 people. Located at Oregon 
State College’s Bell Field, Corvallis. Units 


im-Built Portable Bleachers 
...for Safety, Comfort 
aud Lasting Service 


— Here are bleachers you can recom- 
mend to your school clients with complete 


| confidence, for they are engineered for 
safety, designed for comfort, and built for 
service...in all kinds of 


long, hard 


weather ... indoors and out. 


Built-In Safety. Designed to support 
several times the normal loads, Tim-Built 
liberal 











bleachers are provided with a 
safety factor which safeguards spectators at all times. 

Structural members are of dry, *straight-grained Doulgas Fir 
timbers. Weight of spectators is distributed evenly throughout the 
frame, and all parts of the structure are locked securely in place 


with non-rusting steel connectors to form a rigid sway-proof unit. 


Comfort for Spectators. Spacing of seat and foot boards 
allows plenty of knee room. Edges of seats are rounded to prevent 
splinters, and every wood member is given two coats of weather- 

, resisting paint. Through a patented joining device, overlapping 
of seat boards is eliminated. 





Easily Erected—Compactly Stored 
Even inexperienced workmen can erect Tim- |___ fee 
Built bleachers quickly and easily, dismantle 
them still quicker. Pieces fit together com- 
pactly, and the entire unit may be stored 











in small space. 
A catalog folder containing illustrated details of construction 
is yours for the asking. Get it from your nearest Timber Struc- 


tures office or write us direct. 





Offices in Idaho; Eugene, Oregon; Lawrenceville, N.J.; 
Chicago; Dallas; Kansas City; New York; Seattle; Spokane 
TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. OF CALIFORNIA « Oakland and Sacramento 
Local representatives coast to coast. 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, 


P.O. BOX 3782H PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Boise, 





















MEET THIS NEW 
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FAMILY f 



































DURABLE TUBULAR 
DESKS AND CHAIRS 


provide multiple study 
groups in one room! 








Norcor’s tubular steel desk and chair 
set has many unique structural 
advantages. Straight, rather than 
tapered legs, provide larger floor 
contact and better glide. Desk frame, 
which features a continuous leg 
stretcher, is welded into one 

integral unit for stronger, permanent 
rigidity. Chair frame is also unit 
welded and features an angle steel seat 
brace, book storage type leg stretchers. 
Polished glides on both units are 
removable only by use of a tool. Desk 
in standard heights of 30, 29, 26 

and 23 inches. Chairs in seat heights 
of 13, 15, 17 and 18 inches. Optional 
sizes available. Choice of solid 
hardwood or curved plywood in 
Natural or School Brown finish with 
Brown, Taupe or Beige frames. 


Write for catalog of 
complete seating line. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE @ FOLDING CHAIRS © TABLES © CARD TABLE SETS 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. - GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Trane Unit Ventilators in Stratfield School, Fairfield, Connecticut. Architects, Lyons and Mather, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Ventilation-for the life of the building 


Trane Unit Ventilators give controlled ventilation to class- 
rooms in the Stratfield School and provide the utmost in 
effective, economical and dependable operation: 


EFFECTIVE because they bring in healthful outdoor air, 
clean it, warm it, and spread comfort to even the remotest 
corners of the classroom— QUIETLY AND WITHOUT DANGER 


OF DRAFTs! 


ECONOMICAL because over two decades of Trane engi- 
neering know-how have been applied to developing today’s 
attractive sturdily-constructed unit ventilator. As a result 
every Trane Unit Ventilator embodies thoroughly proved 
and tested designs, expertly built from top quality material. 


DEPENDABLE hecause Trane has developed smoothly run- 
ning centrifugal fans—particularly desirable where ex- 
tremely quiet operation is necessary. Kinetic Orifice coils 


guard against freezing and assure positive, capacity heating. 
Block-offs and quick acting dampers prevent cold outside 
air from blowing directly through the unit. Generous filters 
trap dust and dirt. 

There are Trane Unit Ventilators for every size room— 
gymnasium, classroom, auditorium or office. The Trane 
sales engineer in your area will be glad to show you how 
Trane Unit Ventilators and other Trane products are being 
used to meet heating, ventilating and air conditioning needs 
in modern day schools. 


THE TRANE COMPANY...LA CROSSE, WIS. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING DIVISION, SCRANTON, PA. 
Manufacturing Engineers of Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment — Unit Heaters, Convector-radiators, Heating and Cooling 
Coils, Fans, Compressors, Air Conditioners, Unit Ventilators, Special 
Heat Exchange Equipment, Steam and Hot Water Heating Specialties 
... IN CANADA, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO. 


Beauty is added to classrooms while clean, tempered air promotes health and efficiency. 
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_BURKE-BUILT 





FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE | 






PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


| 
for every school purpose H 0 N 0 » x 0 L L $ A SOUND INVESTMENT 
| 


—all in handsome, im- 
perishable International WA R M EM OR 1A LS IN CHILD SAFETY 
AND HEALTH 


Solid Bronze —are illus- 

Children’s desire for exercise is 
AT ES happily fulfilled with Burke-Built 
A, 
E\\ 


trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and AWARD PLAQUES 
custom designs. Write for 


it now—for immediate NAME PL 


use or future reference. 


Playground Equipment. Scientifi- 
, cally designed to provide years 


of safe, healthful exercise at low 





No charge or obligation. ZZ cy \ onet enafatenance 
Ask fer Cotaleg NS a Zw \\ : BURKE-BUILT PLAYGROUND EQUIP- 
Za \ | The BURKE-BUILT line includes: MENT has the approval of park and 
| Climbing Structures, Swings, Slides, playground officials from coast to coast. 
See-Saws, Merry-Go-Rounds, Turn- Choose the safest and most economical! 
ing Bars, Horizontal Ladders and Choose BURKE-BUILT Playground 


many other items. Equipment. Burke engineers will help 
plan your play areas without obligation. 


Write Dept. Q. for catalog. 


THE J. E. BURKE CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
Merry-Go-Rounds 





See-Saws 








INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 











B Any school can 
WHERE ARE B @ford this low-priced 
THOSE "litle BO GUI ae a) 


KEYS? 


THIS 1S AN 
. EMERGENCY! 





: Ne 
Read how MOORE KEY CONTROL* 
can save you money and man-hours | § 


You owe it to yourself to investi- nience and privacy. No wonder 
gate this modern system of key Moore Key Control is used 
control, It saves money year in throughout schools, institutions, P « 

and year out by eliminating ex- hospitals, industry, government, Be mami at esi acm 
pensive repairs and replacement transportation, communications, 


of locks and keys. What’s more, housing ... wherever keys are MEETS STRICTEST HEALTH DEPT. REQUIREMENTS 
} 


it guarantees security, conve- used. Send for details today! 
| Goes beyond ordinary 3-tub units in providing clean, sanitized 


TELKEE ee ee eee 1} dishes, Pre-washes, washes and rinses in one package unit. Compact 
P. O. MOORE, INC., Dept. N-l . requires less than II sq. ft. floor space. 


*rrave marks ® 





300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. : 
Over 3000 dishes per hour capacity . . . also handles glasses, 


lease se iters : ining savi : : . 
Please send literature outlining savings silver, pots and pans. Heats its own water . . . requires no booster. 


if 
| 
| 
Mail Coupon ; : 
possible with MOORE KEY CONTROL, | Saves water, gas and detergents. 
| 
| 
I 
i 
I 








today for 
Name ee BSE re Ee En ET ET om 
Free Booklet ne | LOWEST PRICES . . . WRITE FOR DETAILS 
daress cicudpenseodeedesndebabaeteotassnnasdeosooneesocneoeneuessens 
City, State eananiegtemnnnicnionenimeennae | KEWANEE INDUSTRIAL WASHER CORP. ‘ivinos 
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NO TROUBLE AT ALL 
TO “SOUND - CONDITION” 


ee» With Gold Bond’s Expert Service Plan! 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 


ESTIMATE... PHONE 


YOUR LOCAL 


GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Lydick-Browne Roofing Co. 

A, W. Lee Co. 

E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Inc. 
D. D. Parks & Sons 

Badham Insulation Co, 

M. F., Rees & Co. 

Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 

A, A. Metts Co, 

Geo. W. Wallace 
Fisher-Busse Co. 

F. A. Kamp Flooring Co. 

H. A. Erf Acoustical Co. 
Wilson Floors Co. 

South Texas Materials Co. 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 
Myron Cornish & Co. 

John C. Reeves & Co, 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. 

General Insulation Co. 

Lydick Roofing Co. 

Healey & Popovich 

Better Homes, Inc. 

J. A. Walsh & Co, 

Arthur E, Bell Co. 

General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Best Interiors, Inc. 

Eustis Lancaster Associates 


Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 


Eustis Lancaster Associates 
National Builders Supply, Inc. 
The Sound Control Co. 

Braun Acoustical Co. 
Hamilton Roofing Co. 

Home Insulation of Madison, Inc. 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Eng. Co, 
Hauenstein Co. 

Gold Bond Acoustical Co, 
Building Specialties Co. 

Safety Contractors, Inc, 
National Acoustics 

Febre & Co, 

L. H. Clawson Co. 

Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
Porter-Trustin Co, 

Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wall, Inc. 
American Blind & Linoleum Co. 
Limbach Company 

McL, T. O’Ferrall & Co. 

L. H. Clawson Co, 

Heat Control Insulation Co. 
Morrison-Hope Co, 

Acoustical Applicating Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 


Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 


Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 

J. F. Kelley Co. 

Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
CANADA: William G. Kerr 
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Albuquerque, N. M. 
Arlington, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 








Detrott, Mich. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Cal. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Houston, Texas 
Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Madison, Wise. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Pharr, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Richmond, Va. 
Sacramento, Cal, 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux Falls, §. D, 


Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla, 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ontario 


HETHER your problem is to 

sound-condition an office, cor- 
ridor, factory or phone booth, your 
local Gold Bond Acoustical Applica- 
tor is equipped to do the job with a 
minimum of fuss and bother. Gold 
Bond Acoustical Applicators are lo- 
cated in key cities throughout the 
country. And they handle the most 
complete line of Acoustical products 
on the market. You can be sure that 
there’s a Gold Bond Acoustical prod- 
uct to meet your needs exactly and 
stay within your budget as well. 
What’s more, Gold Bond Acoustical 
Applicators will do a sound condi- 


tioning job at night or on weekends. 


That way, there’s no interruption to . 


your routine, no unnecessary busi- 





ness delays. And there’s no decora- 
tion needed with Gold Bond Acous- 
tical products—another big saving. 
So whatever your sound-condition- 
ing problem, call in your local Gold 
Bond Acoustical Applicator. He 
gives you an unbeatable combina- 
tion: top quality acoustical products 
plus expert, factory-trained applica- 


tion that assures satisfaction. 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 





NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


If no Applicator is listed for your area, mail this coupon. 


proccc cc ce ee eee 


| NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 1 
| Dept. NS-4, Buffalo 2, New York. F 
1 Please send me a free booklet describing the use of Gold Bond 
\ Acoustical Products for office (] hospital [] school [] factory [J ' 
> «me (] olen [) Geni a i a he ss cise es ; 
Te PE OO Ree Ree A ae a one of 
1 Address. NTT eT ee oe eve ; bekte ' 
I i 








colorful... practical 


These attractive new all-purpose chairs with solid 
plastic seat and back combine durable molded plywood 
and molded plastic. Choice of several decorator 
plastic colors. Comfortable. Easy to keep clean. 
The sturdy tables have fluted aluminum columns. 





THONET INDUSTRIES INC., DEPT.G-4,0NE PARK AVENUE, N. ¥. 16, N.Y. * SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO ¢ STATESVILLE, N. C. 


| Ji ages 
— oF tr SS ‘a 





Pleasantville Cottage School, Pleasantville, N. Y. Architects: Kahn & Jacobs * Thonet Chair 1250, Table 3168. 














A REAL LABOR-SAVER 
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/ The Outstanding Neutral Scrub Soap 
Noted for its Cleaning Power 





MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS ... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 





for free booklet. ) by flooring manufacturers everywhere 
MOORE CHOIR GOWNS .. . elegant, full-flowing for use on the most sensitive surfaces, Churchill’s Old 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, Castle is the outstanding scrub soap of today... noted 


appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS ... made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 


for its thorough cleaning power and for being so neutral. 
Made of purest vegetable oils, it is free rinsing . . . leaves 
no film to collect dust. It restores original color and beauty 
to linoleum, painted and varnished surfaces, furniture, 


new color booklet, yours free. Write today. woodwork, walls, tile, marble. Also washes asphalt tile 
and compositions without affecting the finish. Call your 
E.R. MOORE CO. Churchill distributor or representative today, or write... 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
5225 Wilshire Bilvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. MANUFACTURERS OF ERIOR FLOOR AND 












BUILDING MAINTENAN MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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HAVE YOU RELATED Shermopane 


TO FLOOR SPACE a 


The fact that Thermopane* insulating glass siderations, it makes a room larger to accom- 
increases the usefulness of floor space is even modate more pupils—in comfort. Each year, 
more important to schools than the fact that the added area is a dividend on your investment. 
Thermopane saves fuel. Explore all the angles entering into the 

Single glazed windows chill the area immedi- economy of Thermopane. Your architect can 
ately beside them creating a “low-comfort zone” give you the value of the footage that can be 
during winter. This floor space cannot be used gained. Fuel saving is additional and appre- 
to seat children comfortably. Thermopane, ciable. For a better understanding of what 
which is two panes of glass with a half inch of Thermopane does, write for our Thermopane 
dry air sealed between, brings the comfort zone book. Everyone concerned with school construc- 
right up to the window. For all practical con- tion should read it. +® 







FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 





Two Panes of Glass 
MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air hermopane 


ff ---------------------------7 ---  \\------------------- MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


Bondermetic Seal * 


(Metal-to-Glass) 6045 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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BL AKESLEE. 


puco finish te | 
gleaming -_ sa 
less-clad of) 









Built-in drawer type 
peel trap requires no ad- 
ditional floor space and 
1s easy to clean. 


| | 
ki 


No-gear drive elimi- 
nates noisy gears and 
expensive and incon- 
venient replacement of 
worn parts. 

, 


STREAMLINED, 














SPACE-SAVING DESIGN 


Here is the ultimate in functional design and engineering 
achievement. These revolutionary new Blakeslee Peelers use 
far less floor space. Their streamlined, smooth lines permit 
easier cleaning and are more easily adaptable to any kitchen 
layout. Door opening can be easily adjusted to four different 
positions. Also furnished with long legs for direct discharge 
into a sink. 





DON’T THROW AWAY 
1 BUSHEL OF EVERY 5! 


Hand peeling is costly .. 






. wastes 20% 
of potatoes and vegetables. Blakeslee- 
Built Peelers are made with an abra- 
sive disc and abrasive 


This makes 
possible a more rapid 


chamber. 


and thorough peeling... 
eliminates ‘‘flats’” ... 
removes only the thin 
outer skin... saves all | 
of the vegetable and its 
precious food value for | 
serving. Cut cost! Start 
saving today witha 
Blakeslee no-gear Peeler. 


° BLAKESLEE} 


ty BUILT >) DISHWASHERS * PEELERS * MIXERS 





Ai me 188 





G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO oT cate a a | 


NEW YORK, N. Y. NTO, ONT, 
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ATKINS No. 37 TOOTH 
MITRE SAW... Also 


rip, cut-off and combi- 


ee Rt 


Fortunate the shop student who has the benefit of an 
Atkins “Silver Steel” Circular Saw to speed his learn- 
ing. For these famous saws (brand that is first choice 
in thousands of professional shops and plants) cut so 
smoothly and cleanly the student turns out creditable 
work right from the start. Learning comes easier—and 
with it the appreciation of fine tools! And the down- 
right, built-to-take-abuse stamina of an Atkins means 
lower servicing and replacement costs, too. For learn- 
ing ease or lower costs—the right choice is Atkins. It 
will pay you to be specific—order or requisition them 
by name—Atkins “Silver Steel” Circular Saws! 


NOTE: Atkins does not manufacture power saw machines. It does, how- 
ever, furnish blades to leading manufacturers of such machines. 


“SILVER STEEL’ FILES i re 
All types and kinds of cut — for filing SILVER STEEL” PLANER KNIVES 
For all meee of planin | machines. Pre- 


wood, metal or other material. Made 
of the finest file steel, specially heat- cision ground, polished and sharpened 
— Atkins "Silver Steel” Planer Knives 


treated. 
keep cutting longer with least mainte- 


nance. 
S\p, There's an ATKINS “Silver Steel’ Saw for every Schoo! Shop use 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
ATKINS 


Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Ili polis 9,Ind. 








St. 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Ore. Knife Factory: Lancaster, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Atianta + Chicage *« New Orleans + New York 
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LOOK AT THE NEW 1950 MODELS! 


Y 
Dy LOOK 


EIN 
|| wsioe! fg 
I NE 


You ean’t mateh a FRIGIDAIRE! 


400K sy 


OUTSIDE / 



























In THE BRILLIANT new 1950 models of 
America’s No. | Refrigerator, Home Econo- 
mists will find dozens of new features which 
will definitely help in teaching modern food 
preparation and food-keeping techniques. 
Moreover, these sleek, streamlined Frigidaire 
Refrigerators will aid immeasurably in mod- 


ernizing your Home Economics Department. 


You'll find just the size and model Frigid- 
aire to fit your needs...as there are 3 types, 
4 series, 10 sizes... from 4 to 17 cu. ft. storage 
capacity. And remember, these brand new 
1950 Frigidaire Refrigerators are available 
under the Frigidaire School Plan outlined 





below. 





Exciting new features you'll want in 
your Home Economics Department 


e New! Lustrous Ice-Blue,Gold and White Beauty! 


e New Aluminum Rustproof Shelves—adjustable, 
sliding. 


e Extra Storage Space — in less kitchen space ! 


e Extra-Large Frozen Storage Space—holds from 
15 to 70 Ibs. 





e New, Extra-Deep Porcelain Hydrators — for 
Frigidaire De Luxe Models — 9 and 10.7 cu. ft. sizes fruits and vegetables ! 

Other types of Frigidaire Models available from 4 to 17 cu. ft. sizes. e Improved Meter-Miser—makes more cold with 

no more current! 





Save nearly 42 on Appliance Purchases 
under the Frigidaire School Plan! 














Accredited schools may purchase for Home Economics 
Departments, Frigidaire Refrigerators, Electric Ranges, 
Food Freezers, Automatic Washer, Electric [roner. 








“~ 


‘rigidaire Imperial model Frigidaire Master models a 
Frigidaire Imperia - ad : Clothes Dryer, Electric Water Heaters at special school 
have near-zero Locker-Top; have colder-than-ever Super- é : etistey ; 

: ~ ' price—approximately % retail price. Further, purchasing 
new, improved Cold-Wall cool- Freezer. Food compartment re- : : ; 
; : 5 school will be entitled to automatic replacement with 
ing with Refrig-o-plate. frigerated top to bottom. 


new models for a 5-year period. See your local Frigidaire 
Dealer for full details. Or write Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


—Ameriea’s No. 1 Refrigerator 
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HEY COACH, THESE 
MSARTHUR TOWELS 





of 


for 350 to 500 uses and launderings. And McArthur’s 


maybe not forever ... but they are good 
free towel repair service means even more economy 
and less cost-per-use. Investigate McArthur School 
Towels and the McArthur School Towel System for 
Write McArthur & Sons, Ine.. 


your school. Geo. 


Baraboo, Wis. 





E D U CE the cost of mopping 


class-room, gym, and all your floors 





R 





made in various widths especially for school requirements 


@ 


ASK US 
for illustrated 
spoecrrent=se 
sheets on BIG 
X Dust Mops, 
prize-winning 
16-plyVICTORY 
Wet Mops, and 


“BIG X"—a giant mop that keeps large-area 
floors spick and span with a minimum of time 
consumption. "BIG X"’ glides smoothly over floor 
surfaces; snatches up dust on contact. Husky 
—wears longer, too. Can be removed from 
block for washing! Order—and insist on getting 
—"BIG X" Dust Mops. Your supply jobber has 
them or can get them for you from 


HOLZ-EM Ap 
plicators, finest 
of all for apply- 
ing wax, seals, 
varnish, etc. 


AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC INCORPORATED 1908 
CHAS. E. KREBS AND WALTER 0. KREBS 


2505 SOUTH GREEN ST. 





CHICAGO 8 
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UNTIES| 
YOUR HANDS 


Bobrick 31 in white baked enamel 
Bobrick 3lcp in shiny chrome plate 
This Dispenser Lets You Specify 
Any Kind of Powdered Soap 
You're not tied to one brand of powdered soap when you 
install Bobrick 31. Its paddle wheel dispensing mechanism 
will handle any free-flowing powdered soap or detergent 
that you buy now—or in the future. Bobrick long ago 
abandoned push-up and slide valves because they jam or 


clog with some types of powdered soap. That’s why Bobrick 
31 lets you specify the soap that best meets your needs. 


Write for catalog and returnaole sample. 


e 
Bobiick MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


* 1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York 
* 1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California 


to make a 


ROCK 


and WEAR! 


takes more 


' SHAM 


but they wedr..- 





Canvas Baskets, Hampers, Trucks 


Made in standard 
sizes or in special 
sizes to meet your 



































Write for complete catalog 


MEESE, INC. 
1950 MADISON ST. 
MADISON, INDIANA 


Es aol 














aa ES 
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A 
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BUDGETS AND STUDENTS BOTH sbenerit 


with the Westinghouse School Plan 


Have brand-new appliances in your Home to work with the newest electric equipment—always. 
Economics department... year after year... for Any or all of the ten major Westinghouse home 
five years. Yet pay no more than the special appliances shown belowareavailable. Practical, help- 
low price of the first year’s equipment! ful teaching aids are also furnished without charge. 

Under the Westinghouse 5-Year It will pay you to investigate this 





School Plan you buy an appliance (or Plan for your school now. Write for 


several) the first year. Then, every year complete information today... 


for the duration of the contract, that Consumer Service Department, 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
242 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 


appliance is replaced with a new model 


..-at no extra cost. Students will be able 














i =) 
i 3 
Home Waste- Water Vacuum 


Range Refrigerator Freezer Away Heater Clothes Dryer Laundromat Cleaner Roaster-Oven Mixer 
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When youth must be served 
use KYS-ITE! 


High spirits . . . horseplay . . . jostling—typical school 
cafeteria. But schools that use KYS-ITE Trays and Table- 
ware don’t worry. 


KYS-ITE, the different kind of plastic, can “‘take it.” 
KYS-ITE is aimost unbreakable ...won’t shatter ... tough 
to chip or crack. Quieter, too . . . never clashes or clatters. 
And easier to handle and keep clean. KYS-ITE’s colorful 
beauty won’t fade when sterilized in boiling water or washed 
with regular dishwashing compounds. Its color is part of the 
plastic itself . . . not just a surface finish. 


KYS-ITE offers a range of round and rectangular serving 
trays—also the famous KYS-ITE “Meal-in-One” Plate. 
This 3-partition plate holds a meal plus beverage yet is so 
light a small child carries it easily. 


Your wholesaler can supply you. Or mail coupon today. 









KYS-ITE 
Plastic Tableware 
and 

Serving Trays 





vow KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Dept. 0-4, 


e x 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
THAT 
KEYES 
/ A 
Y 


Please send us information on 
KYS-ITE Tableware 0 KYS-ITE Trays 


MOLDED 
\ProoucTs 


NAME 





TITLE 





NAME OF SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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The Improved New 


‘STERLING MOVABLE DESK 


No. D7000 


With Extra Size Steel Book Box 











NEW BEAUTY — ECONOMY —LONG LIFE 


This Model D7000 Movable Desk is most convenient 
—most efficient—most attractive. Embodying all the 
tested advantages of movable unit seating the Im- 


| proved New Sterling Desk offers a great advantage 


| with its really commodious book box. 
| cubic inches of storage space 


Over 1961 


streamlined. 


Book box is steel—enameled inside and out. Hinged 
writing top is solid maple, fitted with two-point 
leveler and rubber silencers. Chair is steel frame 
with saddle type solid wood seat and full back rests, 
posture curved. Instantly adjustable. 


Altogether — comfortable — handsome — and 
with long life built into every part 


If you are planning on refurnishing one room or 
on furnishing a new school—get the details of this 
Improved New Sterling Desk—with its greater book 
capacity—before you make a decision. Just drop a 
line and we'll see that you get full information for 


a comparison. Ask for Bulletin 881. 


School Furniture Division 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA Ave CHICAGO 16, ILL 
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Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Sister 
| Rose Catherine, 
Dietitian 









FEATURES Uttra-Modom 
GAS EQUIPMENT 


Attra: Modow in design and construction, the Gas 


I:;quipment installed in the modernized kitchens of Seton Hill College 
includes some of the most popular Gas Cooking Tools for volume food 
preparation. These are the efficient, multi-purpose ranges, ovens, 
fryers, toasters——so easy to use and so economical to operate which 
serve the students and staff of this well-known Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania college. 

Food service, under the direction of Sister Rose Catherine, averages 
1900 meals daily, and includes on-premise bread and pastry baking 
as well as cooking. With long experience in volume cooking with 
GAS, the executives of the college chose this stainless steel Gas 
K.quipment in modernizing the service kitchen 

Two Garland Roasting Ovens Two Garland Fry-top Ranges 
One Savory Toaster 


Two Garland Deep-fat Fryers 


Two Garland Hot-top Ranges 


One Garland Open-top Range 


Other Gas Equipment includes— 
One Peel Oven One Combination Range 


One Proof Box One Confectioner’s Stove 


In addition, the Home Economics Kitchen of the college is equipped 
with twelve Gas Ranges and two Gas Ovens. Here, the advantages 
of Gas are demonstrated in every-day training of students. 

In this single installation of Gas Equipment the flexibility and effi- 
ciency of GAS for volume cooking, or simple domestic uses, is thor- 
oughly demonstrated. Your Gas Company Representative will show 
you the latest type of modern Gas Equipment for any cooking task. 
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THE TREND 1S TO GAS, 


Kitchen Equipment 
Installation— Bernard 
Gloekler Corporation, 


AMERICAN 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 
Durable Steel Con 


tion — 

Light enough for 
g — 

Strong enough to 

half a ton — 
Unusually quiet 
ling an 
clusive. 
ru 





— 


! w+ Dept. L-4 
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$ GLEAMER- FLOORS 
“IN LESS TIME! 
“BRILLO 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR 
PADS 


Exclusive Brillo 
steel-fiber floor 
pads work fast... 
quickly remove grime and | 
give satiny polish to waxed 
floors. Solid-disc means 100% 
pad effectiveness. Four grades do 
all jobs; sizes for all machines. 






















et eee am oe 

Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn I, N.Y. [ 

Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. | 

Name | 

| Street 
| City & State — 




















QUICKLY FOLDS Fas changing 
UU TUR ROOM USES 











MORE seating capacity 
MORE leg comfort 

MORE exclusive features 
MORE strength and rigidity 
MORE for your money 


Churches, schools, 
hotels, institutions, 
fraternal buildings. 
Convert any room 
into a banquet or 
group activity room. 
Clear it in minutes. 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


THE STRONGEST, 











‘DAV-SON 


The Standard of 
Bulletin Board 
Quality 
Dav-Son Cork Back Bulletin Boards 


For Pinning Up Announcements, 
Photographs, Letters, etc. 


e Indoor and Outdoor Styles 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e With or Without Locking Glass Doors 
e Many Sizes in Stock 












Dav-Son Changeable Letter Direc- 

tories For Lobby, Office or Outdoor 

Use. 

e Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 

e Glass Enclosed Front 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e Highest Quality Felt Background in 
Choice of Several Colors 

e@ Many Letter Styles and Sizes 


oe 


Dav-Son Name Plates For 
Desk, Door or Wall Mounting 
e Choice of Matching Wood Bases 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL e Names May Be Changed at Low Cost 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES 


A.B. DAVENPORT & SOU.1NG. 


°K “Uj 311 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BULLETIN BOARDS FOR EVERY NEED 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMB/NG 





... from: the complete Crane line 


of quality school plumbing 





Foot pedal operation... Economical ... one sink Roll rim, rounded lines for Porcelain enameled cast 
simple... sanitary does work of three quick, easy cleaning iron for long life 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES; 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING >» 
VALVES + FITTINGS 


- PIPE 
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MODERNFOLD ACCORDION-TYPE DOORS 


INSTANT 


SCHOOLROOM 
DIVISION FOR 





TEACHING 
fj oe aed Accordion-type 


Doors give needed flexibility to Ideal Schoolroom for 
Audio-Visual Teaching... designed by Perkins & Will, Chicago. 





In the use of sound and motion picture 
equipment, flexibility is necessary for a successful 
program. This flexibility should not be confined to 
the equipment alone, but should be extended to the 
schoolroom. Here, a Modernfold Door as a “‘mov- 
able” wall is ideal. It quickly segregates part of the 
room for projector use so that a second group can 
continue with regular activities. 

Modernfold Accordion-type Doors are, of course, 
ideal for other school uses . . . as successful closures 
for wardrobes . . . to replace the commonly used 
stage curtain in school auditoriums... divide study 
rooms, lecture rooms, etc. 

This flexibility is matched by the beauty of 
Modernfold Doors. The sturdy metal frame is a 
firm foundation for beautiful plastic covered fabrics. 
Available in a wide variety of colors, they match 
any general color scheme; are fire-resistant and are 
easily washed with soap and water. 

In these days of crowded school facilities, 
Modernfold Door flexibility is more important than 
ever. Mail coupon for 
full details. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, New Castle, Ind. 
Canada: Raymond Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Look under “doors” in your telephone 
book for the name of our installing 
distributor 


ee ' 





the door that folds 
like an accordion 






by NEW CASTLE , -¥ 
a 

P. O. Box 941, New Castle, Ind. 

Gentlemen: ; | 
Send me your new folder, showing how Modernfold Doors help ] 
Audio-Visual Teaching—help relieve crowded school conditions. 1! 
pains Shave cdGs SSAA SDS Cons wed VAow Rb bNw Eke aaa Week sareeeee | 
ES (yous bbe che bese knaew Sh ebReVanwas co asavee otek ce eeneowte } 


rr 
| New Castle Products 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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WLAN 


NIGHT OWLS \ 


At night, our stock crews are hard at 
work, filling all orders for hotel, restau- 
rant, bar, hospital, school and other 


institutional equipment and supplies, 
received during the day. So by dawn, all 
shipments are ready for delivery or may 
already be on their way. We realize that 
for supplies required by you, speed is a 
need. When it's DON—it's done! No 
matter when your order is received — 
our around-the-clock service provides 
shipment within 24 hours. 


And remember, every one of the 
50,000 items sold by us is guaranteed— 
satisfaction or money back! Order from 

a DON salesman or direct. 
‘ Our Night Owls are ready! 











EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


Dept. ECM - 2201S. LaSalle - Chicago - Ph. CA 5-1300 





.. for Permanence! 


.. for Performance! 


| Claridge Clearcite GREEN 
CHALKBOARD. It’s. Thick 
Very Strong..CONTINUOUS 

















ACTUAL 
THICKNESS 


Tongue and Groove Joint 
The Most Advanced Method of Joining Chalkboards 


HARDER — Smoother writing. Longer wear. 
BEAUTIFUL — Harmonizes with any decorat- 


ing scheme. 


CLARIDGE 


PRODUCTS 


6725 N. Olmsted 


Chicago 2 ¥; Wl 
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The World’s Greatest Artists are on 
RCA VICTOR 45 rpm records 
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Plays through your 
present radio Z 
RCA VICTOR MODEL 45) / 


Easily attached to any radio, phonograph or combi- 

nation. Plays up to 10 of the new 7-inch distortion-free 

records automatically. Music is heard through the 2 

instrument to which it is attached. ...........12.95* From the wealth of musical treasure in the new 


RCA VICTOR 45 rpm RECORD CATALOG you have an 
interesting and varied selection of recordings for 
classroom instruction at all educational levels. 


Great symphonies and classical masterpieces ... 
children’s records .. . light classics . . . international 
recordings, country and Western... popular music... 
specialty records—all on 7-inch, non-breakable Vinylite, 
distortion-free records that can play as long as a 
12-inch record. 


More than 150 single RCA Victor 45 rpm Records 
fit in one foot of bookshelf space. Record classification 
is simplified because each type of record is made 
The Ideal Record-Player for the Classroom in a different color. 

RCA VICTOR MODEL 45EY 


Contains the amazing new RCA Victor changer— 
world’s fastest—easiest of all changers to operate—plus ee 
a built-in speaker and amplifier. Brings to the class- r 









SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 











room the many advantages of the New RCA Victor 1 EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (Dept. 62D) 

45 rpm Record Playing System Oo 86 6 OOSCHCECECRE 29.95* 1 Radio Corporation of America, Camden, I ae 

*Prices subject to change without notice and 

do not apply outside continental U. S. A. I Please send me the new RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Catalog and 

| information on the RCA Victor 45 rpm Record Playing System. 
l 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES j Name inncememeihal 

(Ss) $) School____ — ee 

RCA VICTOR @2 5 aviics: 
| City. __State__ seas 

DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N.J. | 
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for BAND 

ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 










BOSTON Model 
KS 

Pencil Sharpener 
AT SAAR 

All the famous BOSTON features in a completely 

all metal modern design 
Dial selector for 8 pencil sizes 
BOSTON twin milling 15 edge cutters 


All metal, nickel-plated receptacle 
Stream-lined, heavier stand for greater strength 




























ichel{ FOLDING 
© PORTABLE STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add ‘Audience Appeal’, assure better acoustics: better 
discipline: better direction. 3 or 4 elevations available. 
Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 

ing legs... rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 
in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8’ long and | 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 

your requirements. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Write for Catalog 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of Speedball 
Pens and Products .. . 


~ QUAN 


Wr. Boston 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


SPrEeD CuTTER 


Says ‘’Six Extra 
cutting edges 
make them last 

longer’’ 









Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee 


AGE FENCE“ 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 





- 
Belt 
Sanders 


Make Desk-Tops Good as New 





i There’s one Ged? for You 


@ Your question is how to know which fence best meets 





in one fast, easy operation your needs for protection against common hazards. 
Cut the time-costs of refinishing desks, cabinets, You'll get the answer if you ask us for booklet DH-142. 
tables and other school-room furniture—with SKIL Belt Page offers a wide variety of Chain Link Fence and 
Sanders. You get fully sanded, smooth surfaces, ready for Gate styles and a choice of metals to give you the fence 
stain and varnish, with no hand sanding. Your regular that is exactly right for you. And more—your good- 
maintenance men—or even inexperienced helpers—will looking, long-lasting fence will be expertly erected by 


do fast, expert work with SKIL Belt Sanders. 600 foot 
per minute belt speeds; quick, positive belt tension ad- 
justments and easy belt changing provide easiest opera- 
tion. Ask your SKIL Distributor for a demonstration today. 


SKIL Products are made only by 
SKILSAW, INC. : ; 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. eit 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities : 
In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., - = 
66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 


the nearby Page Fence specialist. His is a local, re- 
sponsible, experienced firm having a continuing in- 
terest in every fence it erects. We will send his name 
| and address with your DH-142. 


| Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
| Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York or San Francisco. 


| PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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Griggs Offers Pine Quality, 


Griggs Auditorium Seating, 30- 
line chair with self-rising seat. 
Sturdy and has Du Pont's ''Fabri- 
lite'’ seat covering. 


Pr 
mony oO 


wot 


« 
| 
Griggs school shades are of finest 
materials, guaranteed for 10 years. 
Available in Duck or Diana Fyrban, 
a fire retarding cloth. Single or 
triple pulley at top, single and 
double rollers. Complete, ready 
to install. 


Griggs No. 220 Tablet Arm Chair 
above, has a heavy die formed 
steel frame, electrically welded 
into a solid, rigid unit. Affords 
years of usage. 





oe 
Griggs ‘black out'’ shades are 
for schools with visual education 
rooms. No. 12 Duck, above. Also 
No. II offered in ecru finish both 
sides. Each carries Griggs’ 10 
year guarantee. 





Griggs No. 400 PT and No. 240 
Chair, an exceptionally nice unit 
for classroom use. Chairs come 
in 4 sizes. Table also availabe 
with a lift top. 


Griggs No. 200 Chair Desk is 


beautifully finished, comfortable 
and has a steel frame welded into 
a solid unit. Top adjustable to 
three heights. Metal parts baked 
on enamel finish, 


For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


PIGGY 


Equipment Company 


* 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of 


SCHOOL SEATING 
Belton eo Texas 


There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 
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Another Hamilton installation at the 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HAMILTON ENGINEERS 


Follow Through! 


Hamilton's integrated planning service was created 
to help you get maximum value from every dollar 
of your laboratory-equipment budget. You benefit 
from Hamilton’s technical assistance in meeting your 
specific requirements and from the experience gained 
in equipping hundreds of science rooms all over the 
country. What's more, you're apt to find that the 
Hamilton Unit Plan will provide more extensive facili- 
ties than you had thought possible. Write for 
Hamilton help today. 


Do you have the most recent Hamilton Catalog? 


There's a host of helpful information in Hamilton's 
newest Laboratory Equipment Catalog, No. 211. If 
you have not received yours, use this handy coupon. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers 16, Wisconsin 


Please send my copy of Hamilton Catalog No. 211. 


Name 





School 





Address 





State__ 


City Zone 


HAMILTON Manufacturing Company 





TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


©!1950—Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
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Nowmade Fim CABINETS 


PERMANENT FILM PROTECTION 
= OVER 50 MODELS 
ALL STEEL 
KEY LOCKS 
FIREPROOF 
INDEXED 
DUSTPROOF 
ALL WELDED 

























FILMSTRIP FILE 


Model MF-6 
Holds over 300 film- 
strip cans, each in 
its own place and 
indexed. Six drawers 
—adjustable dividers. 





ey Be 
moet 


By 


: 
| 
al | 


<% 


TYPICAL 

16mm CABINET 

Floor model for varied library—capacity 

of 120 reels of varied sizes and 100 
filmstrips. 


Write for catalog No. 17 


Complete line itémm_ film 
filing and handling equip- 
ment. 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


SS Ga, Fes 





oa 0 Bowe. STREET NEW YORK 








ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member NATA 
1501 ——- — 25 E. JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO 4 


For the past 65 years we have been in the placement 
business. During all of this period we have been closely 
identified with the improvement of educational standards. 

Our service includes placement of teachers and adminis- 
trators in public and private schools—colleges and univer- 


sities throughout the United States. 
¢ MR. PAUL ALBERT is in charge of the home office in 
Chicago. A graduate of Dartmouth College, Mr. Albert has 
over 40 years’ experience in placement work. 
¢ MRS. BEATRICE LAWSON has been in her present posi- 
tion of placement manager for over 10 years. A graduate of 
Cornell College with a Master’s from Columbia, Mrs. Lawson 
has also had two additional years’ graduate training in Per- 
sonnel at Syracuse University. 
¢ The two junior members of the staff are MR. KEITH 
ALDRICH, a graduate of Texas A & M College, and MR. 
PAUL ALBERT, JR., a graduate of Centre College. The 
latter is the third generation of the Albert family in place- 
ment work. 

The service and advice of these managers is available to 


you at all times. 


Correspondent offices in New York City and Spokane. 


| 
| 
| 
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CONNOR 
“LAYTITE’ 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


Write About Flooring in Cartons 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 











DARNELL 
SHAILSY) 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 


Pe-lesled fot Peformance 


60 WALKER ST NEW YORK IS NY 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 ILL 
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Here’s How To Get Up To 
30% GREATER Seating Capacity 

































—As Much As 
11,200 sq. ft. MORE Usable Floor Space 




















—At Least 
50% LOWER Seating Costs! 














It’s two-level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers! 
Many installations prove that this modern method (in- 
stead of built-in seating) can increase seating capacity as 
much as 30% ,It assures much more usable floor space, too. 
For example—in a gym large enough for 4500 built-in 
seats and 4800 square feet of basketball floor space, two- 
level seating with Universal Folding Bleachers will not only 
provide far greater seating capacity in the same area, but 
will add 11,200 square feet more usable floor space when 
bleachers are folded back. Such a gain can provide extra 
cross courts . . . plus extra space for corrective physical 


education, wrestling, boxing, tumbling, fencing, and many 
other activities on both main floor and balcony levels. 
Equally important, actual costs of Universal Folding 
Bleachers are at least 50% less than usual built-in seats, 
Write today for typical floor plan. No obligation. 


ae 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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the desk 


that 
mates 


Indiana Desk No. 0302 
Top size 36” x 26” 


Here is a desk with three special 
. utility 


... economy. A product of 


features — beauty. . 


the world’s largest desk-making plant 
— Indiana Desk Company — this desk 
has the knowledge and experience 

of years of fine furniture-making 
behind it. School men 

the country over have found 

that, pound for pound, 

dollar for dollar, Indiana 

Desks are better . . . in the 

classroom .. . in the office. 
| We unhesitatingly recommend 
Indiana Desk No. 0302 
... and all of its 
classmates .. . for a 


“position” in your schools. 


desk co. 


JASPER, INDIANA 
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O WAK 






The worlds most wanted 
electric floor machine! 
Heres why 






e Versatile! 
This machine sands, 
scrubs, polishes, wire 
brushes, steel wools, 
grinds and shampoos 
rugs. 


e Powerful! 

Full 34 HP motor gives 
power to spare for all 
floor jobs. 






e Pays for itself! 
Saves hours of mainte- 
nance time and expense. 


e Completely 
modern! 

Perfectly balanced, easy 

to operate, low stream- 

lined design. Has dozens 

of exceptional opera- 

tion features. 


There’s never been a bargain offer like 
this before! Think of it. With purchase 
of a 165-gal. assortment of Johnson’s 
Wax products, you get the world’s finest 
big electric floor ma- 
chine—the Super 16— 
for just $215.00. That’s 
$100 less than the na- 
tionally advertised price 
of $315.00. 














AURAYV! vier expires midnight, April 30, 1950 





5. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 

Maintenance Products 

Dept. N450, Racine, Wisconsin 

[_] Please send descriptive brochure on the Super , 
16 Electric Floor Machine. 





Please send descriptive brochure on the new 
Super 12 Electric Floor Machine. 


CLIP COUPON 


! 
Name Title . ‘ 
: Q\\ and mail for 

nstitution a wi ok 7 

| ~ “full details on both 
Address ' ‘ 

floor machine offers 
City Zone State : 

] 


| eee ee ee 


-«- TODAY! 
















MAKES GREATEST OFFER EVER ON 
THIS W772 FOR MACHINE 


AVE WOO ON THE FAMOUS 


HEAVY-DUTY 
SUPER IG 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINE 



















Select from these items: 





@ highly water-resistant, high gloss 
floor wax 
Johnson's Brown Label 
No-Buff Floor Finish 

@ safe, quick, all-purpose floor cleaner 
Johnson's Floor Cleaner 
Concentrate 

@ low cost, high gloss floor wax 
Johnson's Green Label 
No-Buff Floor Finish 

@ high luster, heavy-duty buffing wax 
Johnson's Traffic Wax 
Liquid & Paste 

@ quick-drying, penetrating floor sealer 
Johnson's Traffic-Cote 
Floor Sealer 

@ tough, long-lasting finish for gym floors 
Johnson's Gym Finish 


For example: Buy two 55-gal. drums Brown 
Label No-Buff, one 55-gal.drum Floor Cleaner 
(or make your own selection). With them, 
you get a big Super 16 Floor Machine at a 
$100.00 saving! 


P.S. If the Super 16 is a larger machine 
than you need, you can save $75.00 on an- 
other outstanding Johnson’s Wax offer—the 
brand new, revolutionary Super 12 machine 
designed for medium floor areas. Does all 
major jobs. Purchase your own selection of 
75 gals. of assorted Johnson’s Wax products 
—and get the new Super 12 machine at a 
$75.00 saving! (reg. $215.00) Only $140.00 
with offer. 


"*Johnson’s” and ‘Brown Label’ are registered trademarks. 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the postage 


aid card opposite page 168. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


you are interested. The 


ATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Autosan Food Mixers 





A new line of Autosan food mixers 
has been added to the Autosan line of 
dishwashing, sanitizing and drying ma- 
chines. Ranging from a 20 quart bench 
model through a series of floor models of 
60, 80 and 110 quart capacities, the new 
line of mixers is especially designed for 
use in institutions preparing large quan- 
tities of food daily. 

The machines have heavy cast hous- 
ings for rigid stability through scientific 
distribution of weight. The drive mech- 
anism has been designed for loads in 
excess of those which could be developed. 
The multiple plate clutch and the gear 
change unit are of the automotive type, 
designed to withstand heavy loads. Auto- 
matic timing is standard equipment with 
the 110 quart machine. Oil is used only 
in the sealed transmission and cannot 
reach the spindle. Grease is used for 
all other lubrication and ball bearings 
are used at all points where the nature 
of the load indicates their need. All 
standard accessories and attachments are 
available. Colt’s Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
17 Van Dyke, Hartford 15, Conn. (Key 
No. 472) 


Liquid Seal Remover 


A heavy-bodied liquid that is designed 
to remove old seals, varnishes and other 
finishes from gymnasium floors, ordinary 
wood floors, walls or woodwork and 
from desks and furniture is introduced 
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as Wade Seal Remover. This solvent is 
noninflammable, nonexplosive and will 
not damage the grain or discolor the 
finest wood, according to the manufac- 
turer. It covers evenly, evaporates slowly 
and thus penetrates deeply making one 
application usually sufficient for seal re- 
moval. It can be quickly and simply 
applied with a brush, lambswool mop or 
by sprinkling. Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Dept. NS, Huntington, Ind. (Key 
No. 473) 


Fluorescent Sun Lamp 


The new Westinghouse Fluorescent 
Sun Lamp is designed to irradiate any 
interior at low cost with the beneficial 
rays of sunshine. It is identical in dimen- 
sions and electrical operating character- 
istics with standard fluorescent lamps 
and is available in either 20 or 40 watt 
sizes. It emits radiations over a large 
area with an output concentrated in the 
mid-ultraviolet wave lengths. The lamp 
emits a soft blue light of low visibility 
and remains cool while operating. It has 
a life of more than 4000 hours and oper- 
ates at very low cost. Westinghouse Lamp 
Div., Dept. NS, Bloomfield, N. J. (Key 
No. 474) 


Master Line of Paints 


A new line of paints, known as the 
Master Line, has recently been an- 
nounced by Devoe & Raynolds. The new 
line includes the following: Devoe Mas- 
ter Enamel, with alkyd base in 10 colors; 
Master Floor Enamel, with alkyd base 
finish developed to withstand heavy 
traffic on cement, wood, linoleum or can- 
vas floors, indoors or out, and Devoe 
Master Varnish Stain, using soluble dyes 
that do not obscure the wood grains, thus 
making the product particularly useful 
for refinishing work. Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc., Dept, NS, 44th St. & First 
Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 475) 


Electric Automatic Screen 
The new Radiant Automatic is an 
electrically operated screen available in 
16 sizes, ranging from 6 by 8 feet to 
20 by 20 feet. The new screen can be 


suspended from the ceiling or mounted 
to the wall. It has a light weight metal 
case, quiet reversible AC motor, alumi- 
num screen roller and the long wearing, 
washable, flameproof, mildewproof Vyna- 
Flect screen fabric. The unit operates 
automatically and is available at low cost. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. (Key No. 476) 


Dishwasher 


The new Hobart UM dishwasher and 
glasswasher is a small, compact, fully- 
automatic machine, with combination 
racks for general use, which can be 
readily converted into a_ specialized 
glasswasher through the use of quickly 
interchangeable racks. It is available in 
free-standing or built-in models and is 
designed for use in small schools, in 
home economics kitchens, in soda foun- 
tains, or in other places where the load 
is relatively light. 

The machine is easy to operate. It is 
only necessary to load, close the door 
and press the switch and the full load 
is thoroughly washed and rinsed in 
approximately 3 minutes, controlled by 
an automatic time cycle. The unit is 
ruggedly constructed with tank and in- 
ner door of porcelain enamel, stainless 
steel and brass fittings and fabricated 
steel support frame. In the free-standing 





models, side, door and front panels are 
constructed of stainless steel. The Ho- 
bart Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Troy, Ohio. 
(Key No. 477) 
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Movable Desk 





Flexibility of arrangement is possible 
with the new No. 254 Movable Desk 
recently announced. It is attractive in 
appearance, correct in posture design 
and constructed for long, hard service. 
The sloping type lifting lid bookbox has 
lid levelers and inside pencil tray. The 
formed swivel seat has curved back rails 
and both bookbox and chair have longi- 
tudinal adjustment in addition to height 
adjustment. The frame is constructed 
of steel and all exposed wood parts are 
of strong, durable plywood. The desk 
has a self-leveling device to ensure full 
four-point contact with the floor. Irwin 
Seating Company, Dept. NS, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. (Key No. 478) 


Sound Recorder 

“Recordall” is a new type, light weight 
recorder for every use. It operates in- 
expensively and records nearby and dis- 
tant voices with automatic volume con- 
trol of each; telephone conversations and 
group telephone conferences; classroom 
proceedings; dictation, and other sounds 
on an endless plastic band of safety film 
known as Sonaband. This is automati- 
cally self-aligning and records continu- 
ously up to 344 hours. Each Sonaband 
holds over a mile of soundtrack which 
is indexed and permanent, requiring no 
erasing or shaving. 

The “Recordall” is automatically 
voice-powered, causing the machine to 
start automatically through voice vibra- 
tions and to stop automatically when 
the voice or voices cease. The machine 
has many other features which should 
be of interest in the many recording 
operations used in education. Miles Re- 
producer Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 812 Broad- 
way, New York 3. (Key No. 479) 


Plastic Window Shades 


Long wear and reduced maintenance 
are features of the new Plastishades re- 
cently announced. Made with a new 
Vinylite plastic film specifically formu- 
lated for the window shade market, 
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Plastishades have successfully withstood 
rigorous testing and severe laboratory ex- 
amination by the United States Testing 
Company. They can be easily and thor- 
oughly cleaned by using soap and a damp 
cloth or sponge. The material is un- 
affected by moisture, mildew or insects, 
will not tear or puncture in normal use 
and does not support flame. It is resist- 
ant to fading, cracking, shrinking and 
staining and does not ravel. 
Plastishades are available in 
white, green and tan and are made in 
36, 42 and 48 inch widths and 6 and 
7 foot lengths. Other sizes can be made 
to order up to 48 inches wide and 9 
feet in length, Charles W. Breneman 
Co., Dept. NS, 2045 Reading Rd., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. (Key No. 480) 


ivory, 


China Design 
The new Winthrop shape in china 
service has been designed to offer a more 
home-like atmosphere in_ institutional 


china. The new line is outstanding be- 
cause of its attractive edge design which 
irom 


differs the conventional smooth 





edge design. Also new is the “bridge- 
type” body construction which combines 
light appearance with exceptional 
strength. It is highly resistant to me- 
chanical shock, heat and pressure. 

Three cup designs are available in the 
new Winthrop shape, developed by Syra- 
cuse China research laboratories, and the 
patterns include central floral designs 
with solid color borders as well as all- 
over flower and leaf motifs. Onondaga 
Pottery Co., Dept. NS, Syracuse 4. N. Y. 
(Key No. 481) 


All-Purpose Matting 


Do-All Matting is a low priced, all- 
purpose matting made of rubber with 
strong cords used as a binder. It comes 
in 35 by 35 inch units of four 17 inch 
square sections which can be easily cut 
with a sharp knife if desired. It is also 
available in rolls of 2 to 7 units which 
have been joined by vulcanizing. The 
matting comes in 4 mottled colors. D. W. 
Moor Co., Dept. NS, 1717 Adams St., 
Toledo 2, Ohio. (Key No. 482) 


Fire-Resistant Drapery Material 


A new, inherently fire-resistant drapery 
fabric is now available, woven of Fiber- 
glas, developed by Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corporation, and wool yarns. An 
adaptation of a hand-loomed design by 
Marianne Strengell of Cranbrook Art 
Academy, the fabric has a tweed-like 
texture and hand-loomed appearance and 
drapes as softly as a hand-loomed ma- 
terial. It meets fire-safety requirements 
for use in institutions and is not affected 
by sunlight, gases in the atmosphere or 
mildew or by changes in temperature 
and humidity. It responds readily to 
surface cleaning so that dry cleaning is 
required only at long intervals. This new 
long-wearing fabric is available in four 
2 tone tweed effects and has been de- 
veloped by the textile division of Knoll 
Associates, Dept. NS, 601 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (Key No. 483) 


Wet Grindstone 


Three new models of the wet grind- 
stone have recently been introduced in 
addition to the bench model brought out 
last year. The floor type unit comes com- 
plete with 4% h.p. motor and floor stand. 
A second model has 2 grindstones driven 
by a single ‘motor and mounted on a 
bench or floor stand, one grindstone 
fitted with a coarse sandstone wheel and 
the other with fine Arkansas type wheel. 
The third new model is hand operated 
and is designed for outdoor use or for 
use where electricity is not available. 

The Boice-Crane Friction-Matic Grind- 
ers have self-adjusting simplified friction 
roll drive; constant peripheral speed as 
the wheel wears; controlled water action 
which prevents water being thrown on 
the operator; tool rest, 2 by 5 inches, 
permitting the sharpening of all sizes 
and types of cutters and making possible 
accurate grinding angles from zero to 
30 degrees, and seamless steel case with 





4 convenient mounting holes in the feet. 
Boice-Crane Co., Dept. NS, 975 Central 
Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio. (Key No. 484) 
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Floor Brush 


A new type of floor brush is available 
which is made with tapered, hand-set, 
nylon bristles that flex easily, are effective 
dirt gatherers and wear from 3 to 16 
times as long as ordinary bristles. The 
new tapered nylon bristles give an im- 
provement in brushing quality when 
used in floor sweeps. The butt ends of 
the bristles are anchored in the end block 
of the brush with the tapered ends 
extending outward. The bristles are 
unaffected by water, soaps, synthetic de- 
tergents or floor waxes and can be steri- 
lized repeatedly. They do not become 
brittle, split or rot but they dry quickly 
and resist matting. The maintenance 
brushes are available in widths of 12 to 
36 inches with a natural lacquered 
beveled end block with bristles firmly 
fastened with oil-resistant pitch cement. 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Dept. NS, Wilmington 98, Del. (Key 
No. 485) 


Filmstrip Cabinet 


A new filmstrip library plan cabinet, 
containing space for a total of 1080 film- 
strips, has recently been announced. Part 
of the filmstrip library plan designed to 
handle filing, storage and booking of 
filmstrips in schools where hundreds of 
filmstrips and multiple titles are circu- 
lated from a central point, the cabinet 
has 24 drawers, each with 45 numbered 
compartments. Filmstrip can-tops are 
key-numbered by drawer and compart- 
ment with special gummed labels fur- 
nished with each cabinet. 

Instructions and suggestions for set- 
ting up an efficient filmstrip library or 
integrating the plan with present opera- 
tions are provided with each Filmstrip 
Library Plan. The plan is expansible 
indefinitely by lock-stacking other 1080 
capacity cabinets on the original or by 
adding the smaller 270 capacity filmstrip 
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cabinets which match the larger cabinet. 
Jack C. Coffey Co., Dept. NS, 205 W. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. (Key No. 486) 
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Vinyl-Cork Flooring 


Dodge Vinyl-Cork Tile is a new floor- 
ing which offers many outstanding 
qualities. Its cork base makes it quiet, 
comfortable, resilient and serves as an 
insulation against heat and cold. Its 
vinyl top is non-slip, wet or dry, pro- 
vides unusually long wear, does not 
harden with age, is fire resistant, scratch 
and abrasion resistant and is easily main- 
tained, it being necessary only to wash 
with soap and water, no wax being 
needed. 

The flooring is water repellent and 
is available in 22 different solid color 
and marbleized combinations which do 
not fade or discolor. No special adhe- 
sives are required for laying the floor- 
ing which is easy to handle and does 
not crack, chip or break when being 
laid. It is available in standard size 
squares, 6, 9 and 12 inch, and in '%, 
3/16 and % inch thicknesses with bor- 
der strip material up to 36 inches in 
length. Dodge Cork Company, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Lancaster, Pa. (Key No. 487) 


Ice Maker 














The Rapid Freeze Ice Cube Maker 
is a low cost unit capable of producing 
2300 cubes or 250 pounds of ice per day. 
It features simple, plug-in operation with 
no plumbing installations necessary. The 
large, easy-opening storage bin holds the 
continuous supply of ice cubes. Each 
freezing makes 384 cubes or 40 pounds 
of ice at a minimum of cost. 

The unit is compact and easily moved 
if desired. It is 24 inches deep, 40% 
inches high and 38 inches wide and is 
constructed of all-welded steel with sil- 
ver hammertone finish. It is available 
with or without a condensing unit and 
is designed to accommodate any standard 
1/3 h.p. hermetic or open type unit. It 
operates on alternating current and is 
equipped with expansion valve, tempera- 
ture control, heat exchanger and drier. 
The Rapid Freeze is manufactured by 
the Brewer-Tichener Corporation, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., and is being distributed 
by Refrigerated Sales Corp., Dept. NS, 
19 W. 44th St., New York 18. (Key 
No. 488) 


Ditto D-45 
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A heavy duty general duplicator de- 
signed to handle any duplicating job, 
whether typed, handwritten or drawn, is 
provided in the new Ditto D-45 machine. 
It is a fast, flexible systems duplicator 
which reproduces 4 colors at once, can 
turn out 100 copies a minute and sup- 
plies 300 to 500 copies per master. The 
new magnetic Velvet Clutch makes oper- 
ation barely audible whether stopping or 
at 30 per cent greater speed. It is de- 
signed to facilitate operation of the ma- 
chine and to increase its service life. 

Other innovations in the new D-45 in- 
clude: a dial-controlled margin adjust- 
ment for instant, accurate register in 
small spaces on forms; a master clamp 
on the drum ot the machine, foot pedal 
operated, and an optional line printing 
tray which automatically adjusts for 
copying each line on a master, The ma- 
chine has stainless steel parts and _ball- 
bearing rollers throughout. It copies on 
any card or paper from small labels to 
14 by 154 inches. Ditto, Incorporated, 
Dept. NS, 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
12. (Key No. 489) 


Damp-Sweep Tool 


The new Legge Damp-Sweep Tool is 
especially designed for the damp-sweep- 
ing technic of floor cleaning which cleans 
the fine grit and silt along with the dust 
and litter, thus protecting floors and sav- 
ing refinishing time while keeping them 
cleaner in appearance as well as in fact. 

The tool is a special, broom-type de- 
vice designed to permit faster, more 
thorough damp-sweeping. The specially 
designed 20 inch brush has two rows of 
bristles arranged in a hollow ellipse and 
the covering cloth is 40 inches square 
with a taped center hole through which 
the handle projects when in sweeping 
position. The cloth can be easily rinsed 
after use and can be used for an indef- 
inite period. The swiveled handle can 
be moved up, down or sideways, thus 
simplifying the sweeping around desks, 
chairs, and other equipment. Walter 
G. Legge Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17. (Key No. 490) 
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Product Literature 


e “Atkins Hand Saws” are described 
and illustrated in an attractively laid out 
and printed catalog recently issued by 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Detailed information is given on the 
various types of hand saws available 
from this company, including mitre, 
back, coping, dovetail, compass and key- 
hole saws. (Key No. 491) 


e “A Select List of Books and Docu- 
ments on Education in Britain” has been 
issued by British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, in 
revised form. The 16 page booklet con- 
tains lists of material covering subjects 
from Theory and Aims, Educational Sys- 
tem, Nursery and Infant Schools through 
Universities and Adult Education. (Key 
No. 492) 


e Forms, properties and methods of in- 
stalling Fiberglas acoustical materials, in- 
cluding plain and perforated tile and 
board, are discussed in an 8 page booklet 
issued by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, Toledo 1, Ohio, “Acoustical 
Materials for Quiet and Beauty—With 
Fire Safety.” Use of Fiberglas thermal 
insulations for acoustical purposes is dis- 
cussed and the booklet is illustrated with 
application photographs and diagram- 
matic drawings. (Key No. 493) 


e Detailed information is given on 
“Current Models of Projection Equip- 
ment,” issued by the National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc., 845 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, IIl., dated October 1949, 
and selling at one dollar a copy. All 
available information is given on 16 mm. 
sound projectors, automatic projectors, 
microscopic projectors, opaque project- 
ors, overhead projectors, slide and film- 
strip projectors and sound slidefilm pro- 
jectors. Names and addresses of all 
manufacturers whose products are listed 
are included. (Key No. 494) 


e “Cornell Rolling Doors” is the title of 
Catalog No. Z-27 recently published by 
Cornell Iron Works, Inc., 36th Ave. & 
13th St., Long Island City 6, N. Y. In- 
cluded is informaticn on rolling grilles 
for corridors and stairs and on counter 


shutters and fire doors. (Key No. 495) 


e “How to Clean and Maintain Air 
Conditioning and Refrigerating Equip- 
ment at Less Cost” is the challenging 
title of a 20 page booklet recently pub- 
lished by Oakite Products, Inc., 22 
Thames St., New York 6. Latest equip- 
ment-cleaning and descaling procedures, 
as well as simplified water-treatment 
technics for controlling slime, algae and 
scale, together with data on specific 
materials and methods which have dem- 
onstrated the ability to secure improved 
results are discussed in the booklet. (Key 
No. 496) 
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e The advantages of light directional 
glass block and the conventional double- 
hung window in a single unit are de- 
scribed in a 4 page pamphlet, “New 
Idea in Fenestration,” issued by Amer- 
ican Structural Products Co., Toledo 1, 
Ohio. The pamphlet illustrates the new 
fenestration combination in single and 
multiple units and shows how Insulux 
Prismatic Glass Block bends the rays 
of light toward the ceiling to be re- 
directed deep into the room. The out- 
side surface of both glass block and 
sash can be cleaned as easily as any 
double-hung window, according to the 
information in the pamphlet which also 
gives data on typical construction details. 


(Key No. 497) 


e The desirable qualities in a wet-mop 
head for service and long life are dis- 
cussed in a folder recently issued by 
the American Standard Mfg. Co., 2505 
S. Green St., Chicago 8. Features of 
the “Victory” mop are discussed to- 
gether with information on its construc- 
tion. (Key No. 498) 


e “How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching” is the title of a new 16 page 
booklet telling how magnetic tape is 
used in music, English, speech, commer- 
cial, science and social studies classes. 
The booklet has been issued by Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier 
St., St. Paul 6, Minn., and describes “how 
tape recording adapts radio to the class- 
room.” The booklet has a special section 
on tape libraries, has 20 pictures and 
sketches describing the principles of 
magnetic sound recording, how machines 
are operated, how sound recording tape 
is spliced and how tape recording is set 
up in the average classroom, and lists 
prices of different machines, “Scotch” 
sound recording tape and accessories. 


(Key No. 499) 


e The paint product for a particular 
need, with performance requirements 
and cost, can be determined with the 
Paint Selection Check Chart recently 
offered by The Wilbur & Williams Co., 
43 Leon St., Boston 15, Mass. It is de- 
signed to assist maintenance men, archi- 
tects and others in selecting which coat- 
ing to use for specific applications. (Key 
No. 500) 


e A revised instruction booklet, Bul- 
letin 812A, “How to Install and Operate 
Your Durcopump,” has been issued by 
The Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton 1, 
Ohio, Data on the installation and op- 
eration of centrifugal pumps in corrosive 
service with information on proper loca- 
tion of pumps, proper foundations for 
pumps, common troubles and how to 
overcome them and other details are 
given in this bulletin which is printed 
on varnished, smudge proof paper. (Key 
No. 501) 





e The 6th Edition of the Audio-Visual 
Handbook by Ellsworth C. Dent is now 
available, at $3.50 per copy, through the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey, Chicago 14. The handbook 
is a practical guide to the selection and 
use of audio-visual materials. (Key No. 


502) 
Film Releases 


“Two Views of Socialism,” 1. reels, 
sound, color or black and white; “How 
We Cooperate,” 1 reel, sound, color or 
black and white; “Overcoming Fear,” 
144 reels, sound, color or black and 
white; “Earning Money While Going to 
School,” 1 reel, sound, color or black and 
white: “How to Think,” 1% reels, 
sound, color or black and white, and 
“France: Background for Literature,” | 
reel, sound, color or black and white. 
Coronet Instructional Films, Dept. NS, 
65 E, South Water, Chicago 1. (Key No. 
503) 


“The Ears and Hearing,” | reel, 16 mm. 
black and white; “Life of a Plant,” 1 
reel, color; “Copper: Mining and Smelt- 
ing,” 1 reel, 16 mm. color, and “Yours 
Is the Land,” 2 reels, 16 mm. sound, 
color. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Dept. NS, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 504) 


“Facts About Floor Care,’ 15 min., 
sound, color, Parts I and II. S. C. John- 
son & Son, Inc., Dept. NS, Racine, Wis. 
(Key No. 505) 


“Weather: Plants and Animals and Mat- 
ter-Energy,” 3 graded filmstrips each 
consisting of 50 full color frames. Pop- 
ular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual Div., 
Dept. NS, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (Key No. 506) 


“You and Your Mental Abilities,” 35 
mm. filmstrip, 51 frames with captions, 
followed by a 5 frame quiz. Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4. (Key No. 507) 


“Products and Industries Series, Set No. 
1,” 2 black and white filmstrips on 
“How We Get Our Iron and Steel,” 40 
frames; “How We Get Our Copper,” 
42 frames; “How We Get Our Cotton,” 
44 frames; “How We Get Our Rubber,” 
46 frames; “How We Get Our Coal,” 41 
frames, and “How We Get Our Alu- 
minum,” 46 frames. “Children of Early 
America Series,” 6 historical filmstrips 
in color, Set No. 2, on “Stowaway 
Around the Horn,” 43 frames; “Wagons 
to the West,” 46 frames; “The Patroon’s 
Gift,” 44 frames; “Rescued by Boone,” 
46 frames; “Tow-Path Boy,” 45 frames, 
and “The New Fort at Chekagon,” 46 
frames. “Life in an Aquarium,” | reel, 
sound film and “Home Management: 
Buying Food,” | reel, sound film. Young 
America Films, Inc., Dept, NS, 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17. (Key No. 508) 
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Colt’s Mfg. Co. 
Autosan Food Mixers 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Liquid Seal Remover 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Fluorescent Sun Lamp 


Devoe & Reynolds Co., Inc. 
Master Line of Paints 


Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
Electric Automatic Screen 


The Hobart Mfg. Co. 
UM Dishwasher 


Irwin Seating Co. 
Movable Desk 


Miles Reproducer Co., Inc. 
“Recordall’” Sound Recorder 


Charles W. Breneman Co. 
Plastic Window Shades 


Onondaga Pottery Co. 
China Design 


D. W. Moor Co. 
All-Purpose Matting 


Knoll Associates 
Fire-Resistant Drapery Material 


Boice-Crane Co. 
Wet Grindstone 
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Floor Brush 


Jack C. Coffey Co. 
Filmstrip Cabinet 
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Brewer-Tichener Corp. 
Ice Cube Maker 


Ditto, Inc. 
Ditto D-45 


Walter G. Legge Co., Inc. 
Damp-Sweep Tool 


E. C. Atkins & Co. 
“Atkins Hand Saws” 


British Information Services 
“List of Books and Documents” 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
“Acoustical Materials” 


National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
“Projection Equipment” 


Cornell Iron Works, Inc. 
Catalog No. Z-27 


Oakite Products, Inc. 
“Clean Air Conditioning Equipment’ 


American Structural Products Co. 
“New Idea in Fenestration” 


American Standard Mfg. Co. 
“Wet-Mop Head” 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
“Tape Recording” Booklet 


The Wilbur & Williams Co. 
Paint Selection Chart 


The Duriron Co., Inc. 
Bulletin 812A 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Catalog 
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Film Releases 
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American Blower Corporation 

Unit Ventilator 28 
American Crayon Company 

Art Textbooks 124 
American Playground Device Company 

Playground Equipment .................... 91 


American Seating Company 
School Seating........following page 16 























American Standard Mfg. Co. 

Dust Mops 152 
Ampro Corporation 

Movie Projector 18 
Armstrong Cork Company 

Linoleum-Asphalt Tile .......... 3rd cover 
Atkins & Company, E. C. 

Saws 150 
Audio Devices, Inc. 

Radio Scripts ..134 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

Movable Desk 154 
Bell & Howell Company 

Movie Projector 133 
Berger Manufacturing Div. 

Steel Lockers 115 
Beseler Company, Chas. 
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Bethlehem Steel Company 
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Blakeslee & Company, G. S. 

Peeler .150 
Blodgett Co., Inc., G. S. 

Oven 102 
Bobrick Manufacturing Corp. 

Soap Dispenser 152 
Bradley Washfountain Company 

Multi-stall Showers ............--.....--- 130 
Brillo Manufacturing Company 

Steel Woolers 156 
Burke Co., J. E. 

Playground Equipment ....................146 
Butler Manufacturing Company 

Steel Buildings 9 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 

Steel Joist Construction.................... 27 
Celotex Corporation 

Acoustical Material ........................ 139 


Chevrolet Motor Div., Gen. Motors Corp. 
School Bus Chassis. ..............-0---0-s00 143 
Church Mfg. Co., C. F. 
Toilet Seats 118 





Churchill Manufacturing Company 
Maintenance Products .................... 148 
Claridge Products Co. 
Chalkboard 158 
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Clarin Mig. Co. 

See 
Clarke Sanding Machine Sai: 

FICOF MGCHIMOS 2..ceecncececsesosesoresecnsseses 19 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 

Dishwashing Machine ...................... 20 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Window Shadeg .............-....--.0---s.-+- 111 
Connor Lumber and Land Co. 

DGD FOB OTTIE  sccccactrensicesintinahtnctigiees 162 
Continental Steel Corporation 

Wire Fence 124 
Crane Company 

Plumbing Equipment ...................... 157 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. 
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Davenport & Son, Inc,, A. C. 

Bulletin Board 156 
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Kitchen Equipment .......................- 93 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 

Steel Windows 141 
Dick Company, A. B. 

Duplicator 135 
Ditto, Inc. 

ESE R me Ss Reaver tens Soy ot 140 
Dodge Division 

School Bus Chassis 129 
Don & Company, Edward 

Institutional Equipment .................. 158 
Dudley Lock Corporation 

Locks 140 





Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 


pe... nea eT 132 
Endur Paint Co. 

SE eae 12,..13 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Floor Maintenance ........................... 142 


Franklin-Lee Company 





Institutional Furniture .................... 140 
Franklin Research Company 

Floor Maintenance Products..........122 
Frigidaire Division 

Refrigerator a 15] 
Griggs Equipment Co. 

School Seating, Shades .................. 161 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company 

Laboratory Furniture ...................... 161 
Heinz Co., H. J. 

Institutional Food . biiiackoieeadas aie 
Heywood-Wakefield Ghani 

School Seating 113 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Floor Maintenance ............................ 106 
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Floor Maintenance ............ eS 
Hobart Manufacturing Compeny_ 

Kitchen Machines .....facing page 81 
Holden Patent Book Gover Co. 

Book Covers 
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Hood Rubber Company 
Rubber Tile Li alinatasbarialioe 94 
Horn Brothers Co. 





Folding Bleachers ................ 2nd cover 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 

Pencil Sharpeners ...................-.------- 160 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

Floor Maintenance ............................136 
Indiana Desk Co. 

Desks ..163 





International Bronze Tablet Co. 


Memorial Tablets ....................:0...-+- 146 
Irwin Seating Company 

Cp ee REEL es 109 
Johns-Manville 


Movable Walls ....following page 100 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C. 











Floor Maintenance Machine............164 
Kayline Company 

EF IAT PITT 106 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation 

Steel Boilers . ...101 
Kewanee Industrial ‘Wine. ‘Gua 

Dishwasher 146 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

SS EO VL 92 
Keyes Fibre Company 

Plastic Tableware  ..............:....-.--+ 154 
Keystone View Company 

Overhead Projector ................-.-... 78 
Kohler Company 

Plumbing Equipment ........................110 
Libbey Glass Co. 

Glassware ...... 103 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Multi-Pane Windows ......................... 149 
Luminall Paints 

Paint SPERATOMEE ES 08 ...123 
McArthur & Sons, Geo. 
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Master Lock Company - 

Combination Lock 20..0.........:20c.cce0000 138 
Masury-Young Company 

Floor Maintenance ............................. 26 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
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Meese, Inc. 

Canvas Baskets, Hampers.............. 152 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Temperature Controls .......... 4th cover 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Folding Band Stands........................160 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Folding Tables 156 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Calculating Machine 


Moore Company, E. R. 
Caps, Gowns & Gym Suits............ 148 


Moore, Inc., P. O. 
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Mosaic Tile Company 
ET \sictitesoimnisanianinsid following page 116 
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Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 
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National Cash Register Company 

Accounting Machines. ................-.-. 16 
National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 

Electric Range 89 
National Gypsum Company 

Acoustical Products .................-..-..... 147 
National Lock Company 

Locks 142 
Neumade Products Corp. 

Film Cabinets 162 
New Castle Products, Inc. 

Accordion Type Doors.... sipecedelcienel 
Norcor Manufacturing Company 

School Seating 144 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Algebra Charts 90 
Oneida Products Corporation 

School Bus Bodies.................2...-...«. 99 
Onondaga Pottery Co. 

Chinaware 82, 83 
Page Fence Association 

Wire Fence 160 
Peabody Seating Co. 

School Seating 114 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Laboratory Furniture ...................... 100 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corporation 

Glass Blocks 119 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company 

School Lighting 85 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Temperature Regulators ................... 107 
Radio Corporation of America 

Phonograph Records ...................:.+ 159 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

Typewriter 14, 15 
Reo Motors, Incorporated 

School Bus 121 
Revere Camera Company 

Tape Recorder 79 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Folding Partitions .0.0......0.......:c0000 112 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

Power Tools 117 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 

Portable Chalkboards ...................... 116 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

School Cafeteria Furniture..............120 


Schieber Mfg. Co. 
Folding Tables—Benches ................. 24 
Sexton & Company, John 
Institutional Food ..20.2.........e.ccccee-0 
following page 80 
Simpson Logging Company 

















Acoustical Tile 25 
Skilsaw, Inc. 

Sanders 160 
Sloan Valve Company 

Flush Valves 1 
Smithcraft Lighting Division 

School Lighting 131 


Spencer Turbine Company 





Vacuum Cleaners 104 
Stuart Co., George 
Maintenance Products .................... 140 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
School Lighting .. SES 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 











Institutional Furniture ....................148 
Timber Structures, Inc. 

Portable Bleachers .................-........-. 144 
Toledo Scale Company 

Kitchen Machines .............................. 22 
Trane Company 

Unit Ventilators 145 
U. S. Plywood Corporation 

Flush Doors 137 
Universal Bleacher Company 

Bleachers 163 
Vestal, Inc. 

RSENS ies oe 108 
Voit Rubber Corp., W. J. 

Baseball Equipment .......................... 127 


Vonnegut Hardware Company 

Panic Devices .......... facing page 117 
Wakefield Brass Company, F. W. 

Luminous-Acoustical Ceilings ....96, 97 
Weber Costello Company 

Chalkboard Chalk 
Webster Electric Company 

Tape Recorder............. facing page 17 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

School Lighting 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

School Appliance Plan...................... 153 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co. 

Duplicator 
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This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


When you're working on a tight budget, but still need 
an attractive floor that will stand up under the wear 
and tear of school children’s feet, Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile is your logical choice. 
The initial cost is low, and it’s 
a floor that keeps maintenance 
costs to a minimum. Armstrong's 
Asphalt Tile is tough and long 
wearing. It gives good service 
even under severe conditions. Its 
wide range of plain and mar- 
bleized colors presents unlimited 
Opportunities to create attractive 


floors that meet school needs. 


Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile can be used on any type 
of subfloor. It is particularly recommended for basements 
and wherever the subfloor is a concrete slab in direct 
contact with the ground. The alkaline moisture that’s 
always present to some degree under such conditions 
is harmful to most flooring material, but Armstrong's 
Asphalt Tile is not damaged by this alkaline moisture. 
It performs satisfactorily over radiant-heated subfloors. 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is made in regular and grease- 


” 


proof types in two thicknesses—l“” and 34, 








This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Long famous for the way it stands up under hard usage, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is widely used for school rooms 
and corridors. It is moderate in first cost, and it offers 
the widest choice of color, tex- 
ture, and pattern. It has a 
cushioning effect which reduces 
the sound of footsteps and makes 
it comfortable underfoot. 


Recent manufacturing im- 
provements have made Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum tougher and 
more durable than ever. Colors 
have been made brighter, more 
resistant to alkaline cleaning so- 
lutions. Its extra smooth surface cuts maintenance cost 
by reducing cleaning time. Armstrong’s Linoleum is made 
in three thicknesses to meet various service requirements, 


Send for free booklet, “Which Floor 
for Your Business?” This 20-page booklet 
shows floor designs in full color and gives 
all the facts about Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile, Linoleum, and other Armstrong Floors 
for school and institutional uses. —_ 
Write Armstrong Cork Co., Floor 
Div., 3704 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Edina-Morningside Junior-Senior High School 
Lang & Raugland, Architects and Engineers 
J. McClure Kelly & Co., Heating Contractors 


1H L k ] NTR | \ [HAT Minneapolis, Minnesota 
WE have exaggerated the size of this room thermostat 


to indicate its importance. Because nowhere is personal 
comfort more important than in the school room. Today 


school administrators throughout America are insuring 
the health and working efficiency of teachers and students 
by installing advanced Honeywell controls in their 


modern schools. 
Make sure that heating, ventilating and air condition- 
ing systems in your schools are con- 
[ ] M H(] HT trolled by Honeywell. Contact the 
Honeywell branch office in your 


city or mail the coupon for the free 
booklet entitled—‘‘Automatic Con- 




















trols for the Modern School”. ROOM THERMOSTAT 


The Symbol of Modern 
Temperature Control 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
Mi li 8, Mi , 





| 

I 

{| 2656 Fourth Avenue South P 
1 Please send free copy of Automatic Controls for the Modern School. 
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